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TO THE 
Moſt Reverend Father in God, 


GALSBERT 


By Divine Providence 


Lord Archbiſhop 


O F 
CANTERBURY, 


Primate ofall FNGL AND and Me- 
tropolitan : and one of His Majeſties moſt 
Honourable Privy-Council, &c. 


May it plcaſe your Gracc, 


\ Eczng your Grace has al- 
reaty withſtood the diſplea- 

ſure of ſuch a threatning 
| Philojopher and Politician 

a5 Mr. Hobbs, and not publickly 

diſown'd, or renouac'd the prote- 

con of my former Dialogue ; I 
i 


3 have 


The Fpiltle Dedicatory. 


have wentnred to JNger OHY Ad- 
verlary once more, by prcſuming to 
offer this ſecond to your Graces 
acceptance and pardon. Ir hich 
preſumption , although the conti- 
nuance of your Graces favours 
towards me might almoſt excuſe , 
yet it 35 the preat inſolence and 
great extravagance of Mer. 
Hobbs's attempts, that makes me 
ſtil Seek out for proteCtion from 
ſo gre and eminent a Patron ; 
who by his unafſefed affability 
ro all men , and his fludions en- 
COaragenent of the beſi 3 Dy his 
unwearied care for promoting true 
Religion, as well as ſecuring the 
juſt Authority of his Prince, is 
alone able to live down many Le- 
viathans. And if there be any 
way to bring that haughty-concei- 
ted- 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
ted-Pbiloſopher to a tolerable good 
nature, and to tie him up to mode 
rate \rophanene(s, it muſt be done 
by jach as your Grace, defending 
and approving thoſe that write 
apainſe him : for as tis well known 
to your Grace, that he'l allow xo 
man to ſpeak truth but himſelf ; 


ſo will he ſcarce ad nit of any man 


to be truly great, unleſs he 3s of his 
mind and opinions : and that 
makes him ſo angry with your 
Grace , becauſe you are ſuch an 
unanſwerable Argument againſt 
all that he hath writ. And no- 
thing does ſo nearly concern him, 
and almoſt convert him ;, as to 
ſee the name of a perſon, ſo con- 
ſpicnous for Religion and Power, 
ftand before a Book that doth op- 
poſe his Dofirine. And for this 

A 4 reaſon 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
reaſon I bave once more taken the 
boldneſs to make this ſecond Ad- 
dreſs to your Grace. 

If upon this review of Mr. 
Hobbs, I had found that he had 
given his Readers ſenſe'and ar- 
gument anſwerable to the miſchief 
and wickedneſs of his opinions , I 
ſhould then have endeavoured to 
have now appeared to your Grace 
in another Style and Dreſs. For 
I am not ſo utterly given over t0 
toying, nor ſo conceited of this 
way of writing, nor ſo indifferent 
about a good life and Religion , 
nor ſo careleſs of offending ſober 
men, nor ſo bent and reſolved al- 
ways to preſume upon your Grace 


after this kind, but that I think 


it poſſible , that upon a juſt ac- 
count and a good ſubje, for a 


need, 
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The Fpiſtle Dedicatory. 
need, I could make two or three 


grave Period: , as well as Mr: 


Hobbs bas made thou ſ, ands. about 
thoſe things which are eiti;er 1n- 


pudently falſe, ( notortouſly f11- 


wvolous | 

But I muſt confeſs, that of all 
Trifters 'tis the ſet, the grave, the 
Philoſophical, and Mathematical 
Trifler, to which I have the great- 
eſt awerſencſs : whom when 1 
meet very gravely making out all 
men to be Rational beaſts both in 
Nature and Conwerſation ; and 
every man when he pleaſes a Ra- 
tional Rebel : and upon any fright 
or pinch, a Rational Atheiſt and 
Antichriſtian ; and all this per- 
formed with all demureneſs , ſo- 
lemnity , quotation of Scripture , 
appeals to Conſcience 'e and Church- 
H iftory ; 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Hiſtory ; I muſt humbly beg your 


Graces pardon , if thes I have 
endeavoured to ſmile a little, and 
to get as much out of his road, and 
way of writing a poſſible. 

I might offer to your Graces 
conſideration ſeveral things , in 
Apologie for my ſelf. If what I 
bawve done be at all pardonable , I 
am ſure your Grace need not be 
reminded of what I might plead 
or pretend : but if otherwiſe , for 
me to argue the Caſe with your 
Grace, would but heighten the 
preſumption of, 


My Lord, 
Your Graces 1n all 


Duty and Service 
moſt devoted 
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THE 
BOOKSELLER 


SO FRE 


READER 


Dear Reader, 


—_— 


of | \HE Author wanting wit, con- 
ftidence, and friends to com- 

mend him(ſc}f and this follow- 

ing Dzalogue to the World, at that 
vaſt and prodigious rate, after which 
Mr. Hobbs (and ſuch as he hired) 1s 
ſufficiently known to have extolled 
himſelf and all his Writings ; rather 
than ſuch a man, and ſuch endea- 
vours, ſhould utterly periſh for want 
of a few good words, | was reſolved 
to ſay ſomewhat , not only for my 
own gain, but alſo for my own pro- 
fit. It is to be confeſſed, that there 
has been already ſo very much ſaid 
( 1n Prefaces) of the bottomleſs de- 
ſerts 


; 
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The Fook-ſeller to the Reader. 


ſerts and incftimable Writings of our 
Author's Adwverſzry , that 1t will be a 
very ditlicuit Talk for me, who am 
nu ways concerned, nO way $ COITU= 
pted nor prepared, no Chaplain, no 
Butler, ne ©: rd, no Nephew, no 
Re!..vn, no Friend nor Acquain- 
tance of the Author, ever to over- 
take thoſe extravagant praiſes that 
Mr. Hobbs has ſhower'd down upon 
himſelf. But however, Reader , I 
prethee, do ſo much as hold my Hat 
and Gloves; and thou ſhalt ſee, what 
ſuch an unprejudic'd and unconcern'd 
perſon can do for a poor, modelt , 
ſhiftleſs, friendlel(s, deſpairing, dying 
Author. 

There was, thou know 'it , a great 
Greek man, who was thrice asked 
what was moſt neceſſary to make an 
Orator : and 'tis known well enough, 
what his threefold anſwer was. Even 
ſo ſhouldſt thou ask me three thou- 
ſand times over what 1s the moſt-beſt 
Book that ever was, or will be print- 
ed, buy this, and thou haſt fully an- 
ſwered thy ſelt and my deſign. The 

Book 


The Book: ſeller to the Reader. 


Book, it is to be acknowledged , 1s 
but a Book ; and that's the leaſt and 
worſt thing that'can be ſaid of 1t. 
But why do I call it a Book : what 
am I mad? for in reality 'tis all Books: 
for it does not only faithfully relate 
what has been already done, bur it 
foretells all that ſhall be done. Dot 
thou want, Reader, a juſt, true, and 
impartial Hiſtory of the wholeW or]d; 
from the very beginning, to the very 
minute that thou buyeſt this Book ? 
trouble not thy ſelf, here 'tis. It be- 
gins ten thouſand years before the 
oldeſt Prxadamite, and holds good 
and firm ten thouſand years after 
_ the World ſhall end. Doſt thou want 
a true, found, ſubſtantial, Orthodox 
Body of Divinity ? hold it (till faſt 3 
for thou haſt got it. This very Book 
was at the firſt four General Coun- 
cils, and in all the Perſecutions. Haſt 
thou a mind to a compleat body of 
the Law, Civil Law, Canon Law, 
Common Law , &c? The twelve 
Tables were ſtollen out of this Book 
laſt week, when 'twas printing - [ 
met 


The Bookſeller to the Reader. 

met with the Rogue at Pye- Corner, 
but he out-ran me : and (ſo were Ly- 
cargws's Laws, and Juſtiniar's Inſti- 
tutes : as for 7.7theton, Cook, &c. 'tis 
plain they had all hence : and as 
London-Briage ſtands upon ſeveral 
Wool-packs ; ſo Weſiminſier-Hall it 
ſelf, and all its proceedings, ſtand 
upon four of theſe Books. Doſt thou 
want Galen, Hippocrates, Paracelſas, 
Helwont, &&c 2? want them {till ; for 
in effect thou haſt them all. For 
here's that which cures all diſeaſes 5 
and teaches a moſt certain way how 
to make a compleat Gentleman, 
at one baking. Doſt thou want a 
Book to meaſure the height of Stars, 
ſurvey Ground, make a Dial, &c? 
Look pag. 79. lin. 12. it tells thee ex- 
attly what's a Clock either by day 
or by night 3 next line thou haſt full 
Moon and new, high Tide at London 
Bridge , and all the Bridges in the 
World. Turn down the fourth leaf 
of this Book when thou goelſt to bed; 
and 'twill go off juſt at that hour, and 
waken you as well as any Alarum. 


Immediately after which follows a 
compleat 


The Book: ſeller to the Reader. 


compleat and moſt wonderful Table 
of Conſequences; which, ifread one 
way, tells you all the Fairs and Mar- 
kets 3 other way all the Battels that 
ever have been, or (hall be fought 3 
with the number of the ſlain , &c. 
And beſides , it doubles Cubes and 
Squares , Circles ( better than Ar. 
Hobbs ) only with an Oyſter ſhell and 
a pair of Tobacco Tongs. And now, 
Reader. tell me, art thou ſo void of 
conſcience, reaſon,and all ſenſe of thy 
own benefit, as not to carry home 
tis Book ? 

Beſides, read but five pages of it 
Spring and Fall , and for that year 
thou art certainly ſecured from all 
Feavers, Agues, Coughs, Catarrhs, 
&c. Chomp three or four lines of it 
in a morning ; it ſcours and clarifies 
the Teeth 3 it ſettles and confirms 
the Jaws 3 and brings a briſk and 
florid colour into the Cheeks. The 
very ſight of the Book does ſo ſcar 
all Cramps , Bone-aches, running 
Gouts, and the like, that they won't 
come within a ſtones caſt of your 
houſe. Art 
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The Book-ſeller to the Reader. 


Art thou, Reader, a (ingle man ? 
be no lonzer fo, but alter thy condi- 
tion, and take this Book along with 
thee. Haſt thou a Wife and Chil- 
dren, and are they dear to thee ? 
here's a Book for that dear Wife, and 
for thoſe dear Children, For it does 
not only ſing , dance, play on the 
Lute, ſpeak French , ride the great 
Horſe, &c. but it performs all Fami- 
ly duties. It runs for a Midwife : 
rocks the Cradle, combs the Childs 
head, ſweeps the Houſe, milks the 
Cows, turns the Hogs out of the 
Corn, whets Knives, lays the Cloth, 
grinds Corn, beats Hemp, winds up 
the Jack, brews, bakes, waſhes, and 
pays off Servants their Wages exatly 
at Quarter day 3 and all this it does 
at the ſame time, and yet 1s never 
out of breath. Beſides, if thou haſt 
a mind to borrow eight or ten thou- 
ſand pounds 5 never look out for a 
ſurety , but take this Book along 
with thee ; it will go further and for 
more than half the Bankers. 

It were endleſs , Reader , to tell 

thee 


Bill 


The Book-ſeller to the Reader. 
thee all the uſes and excellencies of 
this Treatiſe : which though it be a 
fall Anſwer to all 1!]-natur'd, ſedi- 
tious , heretioal, blaſphemous Books 
that ever were written 3 yet, after a 
moſt peculiar manner , it does ſo 
horridly rout ſome filly-phantaſtical 
opinions of Mr. Hobbs , that he'l be 
aſhamed ever ſo much as to owne any 
one opinion again. Mr. Hobbs hap- 
ned into a fancy that every thought 
was neceſſary : 3. e. not one thought, 
Readey , that thou ever had(t ſince 
thou cameſt into the World , that 
'thou couldſt any more have avoided 
thinking, than that thy hair is black, 
or the Sky blue. Now, to that ſays 
my Author molt wonderfully and 
zudiciouſly 3 that if ſuch a thing 
ſhould ever come to paſs, that is to 
ſay, that if ever any men at any time 
ſbould chance to have but one 
thought crowded upon him, he would 
preſently have a moſt huge Oak grow 
out of his Neck, and his left Leg 
would be turned into a Phacnix. 


This he proves at large. Agaia ſays 
a Atr. 


The Book: ſeller to the Reader, 

Mr. Hobbs , that every action that a 
man does is perſetly unavoidable : to 
that ſays our Author, very candidly 
and ingenuouſly : that if any one 
man ſhould be forced willingly , to 
do any one action 3 the Moon would 
preſently tumble into that mans 
mouth. In the next place, ſays Mr. 
Hobbs, there's nothing in the World 
but matter. Ay, ſays our Author , 
nothing but matter ! then has not 
any man, 1n his life, ever taſted of a 
Pudding. This, Reader, is plain de- 
monſtration, Then for Philoſophi- 
cal Language, Mathematicks , and 
Divinity 3 he brings him to ſuch ab- 
ſurdities, as you never heard of, nor 
are to be imagined. Only thus far 
I'le tell you , that if 7r. Hobbs has 
ſquared the Circle, then both Mars 
and Yerxs , and the ſeven Stars will 
be every one of them moſt certainly 
in the Counter, the next Friday after 
you buy this Book. 

Never was any Book more magni- 
tied beyond the Seas, than this has 
been. Go into France, Spain, Italy, 

or 
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The Book-ſeller to the Reader. 


or any other part of Exrope, no other 
diſcourſe but of the Dutch War, and 
this ſecond Dialogue. IF the French 
King and Brandenburgh have agreed, 
without doubt , 'twas done by this 


ſecond Dialogue 5 and if he ever beat 


the Dutch , "twill be juſt after the 
ſame manner, as 72 has ſlain the 
Leviathan. For'tis already tranſlated 
into Latine, Greek, French, Spaniſh, 
and the Univerſal Language. Allu- 
ding to this Dialogue , ſays Tully 3. 
Omnes ex omni etate libri, ſi unum in 
locurs couferuntur cum Servio Sulpitio 
Timotheo non ſunt conferendi. And 
ſays Pindar (doubtleſs of this Book) 
guy wg Ive. *Tis needleſs to tell 
you what Zenophon, Joſephxs , Varro, 
and the Tal-md lay of it. I know, 
Reader, 'tis a little uncivil and unbe- 
coming for one of my Profeſſion to 
ſeem ſo learned. But how could I 
help it? for I did only carry the firſt 
ſheet of this ſecond Dialogue to the 
Prefs, and when I returned, my Wife 
and Family could not underſtand one 
word [ ſaid. 

A 2 W hat 


The Book: ſeller to the Reader. 


What if Mr. Hobbs were familiar 
with Gaſſendus, Merſennuys, and Mon- 
teur Sorbier; whenas our Author went 
to School with Archimedes, and Julins 
Ceſar was his Bed-fellow 2 And what 
if Mr. Hobbs 1nitiated his preſent 
Majeſty in the Mathematicks 3 this 
Author, at the lame time, dilciplined 
(ix young Kings , four Emperours : 
and the firſt Pope that ever was in- 
fallible was then his Uſher ? 

But now , Reader , | take leave 
but only 1 am to let you know, (not 
to deceive you _) that | am very 
doubttul , whether the Book be 
worth reading. But if you under- 
ſtand me aright, 'tis the more valua- 
ble for that. For ſuch is the vertue 
of this Book , that the meer buying 
of it will do all thoſe feats above- 
mentioned. - And therefore lay down 
your money : and ſo farewel. 
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THE 


TO THE 


READER: 


Readcr, 
I is not the deſign of this following 


Dialogue , either was it of the 
former, to make ſport ſor idle peo- 

ple - (though if I have written all thoſe 
Books,that Tam appointed to owne, thou 
mayſt juſily ſuſpet that T never did, 
ror do intend any other thing; ) but 
to preſerve thee from being laughed at, 
by all who can diſtingniſh ſenſe from 
words. For thoueh I cannot think how 
T ſhould any ways be uſeful or ſervice- 
able to the Publick 3 yet (I thank God) 
I have not ſpent my time ſo very ill, 
as only .to colle a few Tales and Pro- 
verbs to make others merry. Nor was 
z my deſign either to pleaſe the Church- 
a3 mens 
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The Author to the Reader. 


men, whoſe Office, Power, and Bible 
Mr. Hobbs curningly hath diſpoſed of 
nor to oblige the Lords and Commons 3 
who may all ſtay at home, if the Prince 
take his advice: but it was, if poſſible, 
fo cure 4 Company of eaſte, giddy, ſmall- 

ated Gentlemen 5 who ſwagger that 
Mr. Hobbs hath ſaid more for a bad 
life, and againſt any other life after 
this , than ever was pleaded by Philoſo- 


pher or Divine to the contrary. Now 


to effec this Cure, (at leaſt amongst 


ſome of them) is ten times more difj:- 


cult than to anſwer all Mr, Hobbs's 
IWorks. 

For in the firſt place, there be a ſort 
of people who were ſturdy , reſolved 
Pradicants in Hobbianiſm 3 and would 
moſt certainly have been ſo, had there 
never been any ſuch man as Mr. Hobbs 
in the World. But when they heard that 
z11 Nature, Debanchery, and Trreligion 
was Mathematicks and Demonſtration - 
and that he who reported this,was awery 
grave , ſludious , contemplative, and. 
obſerving Gentleman 3 and yet writ as 
wiciouſly and prophanely, as their own 
vanity 


The Author to the Reader. 


vanity and luſts could tempt them to 
radtiſe - then had theſe Gentlemen 
found out a Philoſopher exadly ſor their 
purpoſe, and the Philoſopher had found 
out as right Gentlemen for his. And 
theſe are the ſure, the firm , and con- 
ſtant Pit-friends 5 that clap, ſhout, and 
wear all that comes from Malmeſbury. 
And ts ſpeak ſo plainly, as I might be 
underſtood, the Devil and the Philclo- 
pher have got theſe people ſo faſt, that 
T have little hopes of retrieving them. 
. The next ſhole that came into Mr. 
Hobbs, are a ſort of ſmall, ſoft, little, 
pretty, fine Gentlemen : who havine 
ſome little wit , ſome little modeſty , 
ſome little remain of Conſcience and 
Country Religion , could not tear and 
HedGor it, as the former 3 but quickly 
learnt to chirp and giggle, when t other 
clapt and ſhouted : and thoſe were Mr. 
Hobbs's Gallery-friends ; who at firſt 
were coy and ſqueamiſi), and for 4 
while ſlood aloof off , and made ſome 
little doubt, whether a Taylor's Bill 
was truly and legally ſatisfied , when 
he or his Bailifſs were ſufficiently bea- 
a 4 ten 


The Author to the Reader. 


ter 5 but by degrees they came in, and 
in their kind proved very ſerviceable. 
And ſach as theſe Mr. Hobbs catch'd 
by his fame of being a Mathematician, 
by filling his Books with Schemes, by 
frequent uſing the word Demonſtration, 
and calling all kind of vice and irre- 
ligion , humane Nature, and obedience 
to the Civil 1gi(trates and the like. 
There be one ſort ſtill behind : and 
they are the ſolemn , the judicious , 
Don-admirers, and Lox-friexds of Mr. 
Hobbs : who being men of gravity and 
reputation, don't only difie the name of 
Sot # Villain , but are unwilling to 
venture vpor the more ingenious one of 
Hobbiſt : and will ſcarce ſimper in 
favour or allowance of the Philoſopher 3 
but can make ſhift to nod and nod a- 
gain 5 and think that no man but Mr. 
Hobbs has gone to the Fundamentals 
of Government or humane Nature. 
Now , Reader, what I ſhall do or 
ſay to theſe men, I know not. As for 
the great Shouters and Clappers, who 
are reſolved upon their courſe of life , 
you't eaſily judge , that I can exped to 
do 


The Author to the Reader. 


do but little upon them : they being 
fo reſolved, not for Mr. Hobbs's ſake, 
but only ont of true and unſeigned love, 
to debauchery and wickedneſs. But 
et one thing T1 would beg of them, that 
if they be thus determined and fixt 5 
that they would een (lick to the old 
truc new F.ngliſh 7ame of Knave and 
Ungodly 3 rather thn (ſor the renown 
of being of a Philoſophical $e@ ) to the 
new one of an Hobbilt. For upon my 
word there is not the leaſt credit and 
ingenuity in it, more than tother : but 
if they be for varicty, and that dull, 
blunt prophaneneſi won't down with 
them. but they muſt have it a little ſo 
S zwrodell'd and new phras'd , that upore 
F occaſion they may plead fort , and ju- 
Y ſtific it 5 let then not go to Mr. Hobbs 
Y for devices ( but, when they have ocea- 
(ton , deviſe ſome of their own: ) for 
8 bis are ſo weak, ſo notoriouſly idle , 
"Y that they are more ſcandalous and 
3 diſparagine, than right down Roguery 
without any pretence or artifice. 
But as for the Gallery-Gentlemen , 


moſt 
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: The Author to theReader, 
10ſt of whom, T ſuppoſe , inſeFed by 


general fame, I have for their ſakes, 
(becauſe I thought them not much at 
leiſure ) read over moſt of Mr. Hobbs's 
Writings. And what T learnt thou ſhalt 
hear. By his Logick I profited won- 
derfully : for it was there (and I muſt 
ever acknowledge it) that 1 firſt was 
znſiruded, to call Logick Computation - 
and there I learnt how to add and ſub- 
fira& Logically : alſo how to make uſe 
of Triangles, Circles, Parabola's, and 
other Mathematical inſlances 5 inſtead 
of homo, lapis or canis : and that's, 
#pon my word, all that T ſound there. 
Then I weut to bis natural Philoſophy 3 
and there IT found the word Phartaſm, 
as thick as ever it could ſtand ; and 
that ſpace , time, and every thing elſe 
was a Phantaſm, but not any one thing 
zolerably explained , but what was ta- 
ken out of Cartes, though he denies it. 
But indeed in thoſe very things, where- 
in he ſays be differs from him, he moſt 
exatly agrees with him; (as de corp. 
Ch. 29.) and knows it not. -There zs, 


The Author to the Reader. 


I muſt confeſs, a good luſly heap of Ma- 
thematicks , about the middle of his 
naturad hiloſoph Dy * but Dr. W. has 


taken ſuch care about them, that T be- 


.: lieve they'l do thee but little good. 


I mieht tell thee alſo, Reader, of 
his Humane Nature 5 which carries a 
very good Title, and js called the Fun- 
damental Elements of Policy : which 
Title has nothing at all to do with the 
Book ,nor the Book ſcarce with ang thing 
at all elſe : his Liberty and Neceſſuty 
is a little, very feat Book : but there's 
nothing but a new Definition of Liberty 
To make It agree with Neceſſity : 4 and 
he mieht een as well have made one 
Definition for Fire and Water. Of 
his Books de Cive and Leviathan, I 
need ſay nothing : becauſe moſt of this, 
and the former Dialogues concerns 
them. And laſily , as to his Mathe- 
waticks, 1 leave them to be judeed by 
#thers. But only, Reader, let me tell 
thee thus much, that if in that Science 
thou preferreſt one doting , conceited 
Fellow, not only before all the Mathe- 
mMANCIANS 
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The Author to the Reader. 


maticians of our own Nation 5 but alſo 
all in Europe (which thou muſt do, if 
thou admireſt his Mathematickr:) ther 
T do look upon thee to have arrived to 
the height of the Hobbian Spirit 5 and 
thou mayſt e'en continue in it. $0 that 
what is in it, Reader, thou haſt left 
now to admire in thy Maſter. *Tis a 
moſt plain Caſe , that he's neither Lo- 
gician, nor Philoſopher, nor Moraliſt, 
ror Politician : and upon the credit of 
others, IT le preſume him no Mathema- 
tician. Tes, I le tell thee what he's good 
for, and truly that's juſt all viz with- 
out doubt , be is a wery nood Fnviih 
Grammarian 5 ( and thoſe that are 
skill'd in Latine, ſay he muſt not pre- 
tend higher : ) and knowing exadly 
the difference between do and doth, 
which and who, would have wade a 
»oſt abſolute , unlimited , irreſiſtible 
Soweraien of 4 Cornntry-School and 
upon Play-days . we'll allow him t8 
tranſlaje + he has done Thucidydes 

well. 
As to the laſt ſort of Gentlemen, the 
grave 


1 The Author to the Reader. 


| graze and ſiill Admirers : who think 
3 | 20 mans Style, Method. and Politicks, 

J ihe Mr. Hobbs's : I jhall only defere 

* them to ſuffer me to tell theme where 
Ibo Politichs lie , viz. he went and 
4 read, and conſidered the Laws and 
Þ® Statutes of our Realir : arid then went 
Yy on. and ſuppoſid that in every place 
(if there be any Prince at all) he muſt 
a be abſolute and unlimited : whom he 
| ' monnted ſo high at laſt, as that he 
# ſhould not be only ſufficiently above all 
men; but above God himſelf, and all 
Religion ; (C and having given him 
ſach a fill brimmer of Power and Au*s 
thority 5 to be ſure he had raiſed hins 
above our Form of Government - ) and 
this his Prince you take for a rare 
Prince, and theſe his Politicks for rare 
Politicks. Whereas 2t is plain, in his 
Common-wealth , there is nothing at 
all new 5, but only ſaucy impudent re- 
fleTions upon the Laws, Conſtitutions, 
FP and Government of our Realm. And 
= dont miſtake your ſelves, he's every 
whit as mach agaivſt the Civil Power, 
D as 


—— 


The Author to the Reader. 
as Eccleſtaſtical. And ſuppoſe that 


ou are willing to excuſe him 5 yet 
His Majeſty likes ſuch money, as is 
given him by the Parliament 5 and 
ſach Laws as they adviſe him to make ; 
and thinks himſelf Prince enongh, and 
is contented with his place ; though . 
according to the ſtrict Rales of Sove- 
raignty, and Mr. Hobbs's definition 
of a Monarch, he can't make Bibles, 
nor turn God out of the World. As 
for the reſt of his Politicks , they are 
ſuch as are known to every Dragoon - 
and when he writ them, as he pre- 
tended, for the immortal Feace of his 
Conntry 3 he might e'en as well have 
prt out 4 Regular Syſters to tearh peo- 
ple how to charge a Gun, or cleanſe the 
Streets. 

It is polſible, Reader , that thou 
mayſt now expel 1 ſhould give thee 
ſome account of the following Dia- 
logue « but T have no mind to't, only 
whereas ſome in a Book againſt Mr. 
Hobbs might look for cloſe and ſeri- 
ous arguing 5 thou art to underſtand 

that 


The Author to the Reader. 


that 1 was always ready for it , but 
never could find an opportunity. For 
3 when T had pulled a-pieces Mr. Hobbs's 
* Phraſes, and changed his afſeFed 
''> words into ſuch as were familiar; I 
& always found , that to confute hine 
# throughly, was only to underſtand hint 
$ aright. And if , by the inſlances I 
have given, others are convinced theres 


of, I have my deſign. 
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Phi. OW, Tim, not hang d your 
ſelf yet ? 

Tin. In my opinion, Briſtol 1s a 
very pretty Town. 

Phz. Surely thou wert at croſs pur- 
poſes laſt night : what has Briſtol to 
do with-hanging ? 

Tir. The molt that can be, Sir: 

B And 
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[2] 
And I wonder, of all men, that you 
ſhould not percetve it. *Tis a train, 
Sirz and as plain beaten road, 
from St. 4!/bans to Barnet, or from 
St. Andrei to Tumnlt. 

Phi. Whs, 1s there ſuch a Town, 
any wherc upon the road, as Tx- 
mult £ - 

Tim. \ very famous one, in the 
fourth Chapter of your Humane Na- 
ture : and according to the account 
you ihereglive of it, tis nothing near 
an hours riding from St. Audrew thi: 
ther. For, the mind heing mounted 
at St. Andrew, ſtarts thence and runs 
to $t. Peter, becauſe in the ſame Goſ- 
pel, their names are read together. 
Having got to $t. Peter, it makes forth- 
with for ſlone , for the ſame reaſon 3 
from ſtone it goes to foundation, be- 
cauſe they are ſeen together; and then 
from foundation it ſwitches away pre- 


ſently to Church, and from Church to 


people, and from people to Tamult. 

. Phz. All this is very natural and 

Coherent, the paſſage being ſmooth 

and calle ; but how ſhall we get from 
Hanging 


f 


[3] 
Hanging to Briſtol 2 I doubt that is 
a kind of a croſs road, 7:#z 5 is it 
not ? 

Tir. I muſt confeſs, there's one 
place a little hard to hit: but from 
Briſtol to Hanging, 'tis impothible to 
miſs. For, the mind petting up at 
Briſtol, away preſently it rides for 
Flintſhire, from Flintſhire 1t goes to 
Hamfhire, and ſo to Hempſhire, Rope- 
ſhire, Pippin. 

Phi. Pippin? whereabouts are we 
now 2 What have we to do with 
Pippin £ 

Tir. This Pippin, Sir, was he, to 
whom Alderman Cooper the great 
Turkie Merchant was lo nearly re- 
lated. 

Phi. How doſt mean? what, did 
this Cooper marry one of Pippirs 
Daughters? 

Tirz, No. Sir : he was of the whole 
blood upon my word : for he was 
only Son of Mr. Hooper, who came 
from a Greekiſh kind of Man , one 
Hoper, and he from Dioper, and he 
again from Djaper 3 and then it runs 

B 2 alone; 
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alone, to Pippin. Alas! Thought is 
very {wift, and ſet but the mind once 
agog, a and how it whews it away. 

Phz. T ſhall not come to you to 
learn how (wift Thoxebts are 7 nor 
yet how that they are all neceſſary. 

Tirr. No: if you do, youl looſe 
your journey , for I know no ſuch 
thing. 

Phi. What don't you know? don't 
you know, that there 1s a neceſſary 
coherence and order, a fatal and ir- 
reliſtible occaſion, a drift, a clue and 
Chain of all thoughts ? 

Tim, Not, in the leaſt; not I. 

Phi. Then thou knoweſt nothing 
belonging to the Brain; nor didft 
thou ever take into confi deration 
my principle of motion. 

Tir. | have taſted, Sir, of a Calts 
head and Bacon ; and I was 1n the 
great wind - and yet I humbly con- 
ceive, "that though a Mans legs be 
tyed never ſo faſt 3 and his mouth 
ſtitch'd up never fo cloſe, he may, 
caprich ehinking * that, pay It away 
3 with Ang. if he be but in the 
bo _ right 
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right queu. When the Purſe 1s empty, 
and the Phanſie low, then indeed the 
mind uſually 1s very modeſt and go- 
vernable 5 and gnes only to leap- 
Frog, and ſkips perhaps from Cooper 
to Pippin, or from St. Andrew to Ti- 
mult. But let the mans belly and 
pockets be but once refreſh'd, and 
then preſently he is Cock-a-hoop, 
then he takes Hedg and Ditch, 
Church-and Steeple 3 and ſtruts and 
ſtraddles like the great Coloſſus at 
Rhodes. Now, methinks, I am juſt 
inthe very middle of S-zyr-ma - Now 
I am at As is preſent; : Now | am 
for a Diſh of Cucumbers and Muſtard: 
and, after all this , nothing will ſa- 
tisfe me but 4dam and Eve, and the 
North Wind, Hey day ! how I can 
range ſometimes, and make the 
. whole World to ſpring, and flutter 
before me. 

Phi. This now, I perceive, is in- 
tended for frolick, and phanſie : but, 
that thou maiſt ſee, 7z-:, that thou 
haſt no hopes of ever having the cre- 
dit of being diſtracted 3-I ſhall ſhew 
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thee, that in this great flight that 
thou haſt made, and theſe great 
jumps, that thou haſt taken, there's 
nothing elſe bur meer #razz and drift : 
and thou halt as abſolutely crept on 
from hint to hint, and motive to 
motive, as ever Child did. that lean'd 
upon its Mothers Apron-ſtrmgs. And 
In the firſt piace as for $-7yr-a, T take 
it for granted that it was an #4- 
voidable thought. 

Timm. Do you ſo? then you muſt 
take it all alone : for you are not 
likely to have my Company. 

Phi. Why, has not the word 
Smyrna by ſome means or other been 
formerly impuls'd upon you? Surely 
you will not ſay that you juſt now 
made it. 

732, No truly, I did not make it: 
but, if you have occaſion for them, 


T can make you a thouland words 


preſently, that neither you, nor 1 
ever heard of before. 

Phi. What, neither in part nor 
whole? I hope you'l make them of 
ſome /{lables you have heard of, or 


at leaſt of ſome Letters, Time 
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Tir. Pſhaw | pſhaw! that's a meer 
phanhe of yours: wee'l make them 
of a Turkie Tammy, Or a Calamanco. 
Make words of Letters! they are 
dull and old faſhion'd words that are 
made io. Give me a word. that has 
neither beginning nor ending, Vow- 
el, nor Conſonant, that 1s neither to 
be ſpoken, heard, nor underſtood. 

Thi. Come, come - for all your 
fooling, you had ſome one confider- 
able reaſon or other why you nam'd 
Smyrna. 

Tirz. Some one. Sir! had a dozen 
at leait, 

Phi. Then no man can ſay but you 
had reaſons enow. 

Tim. But I had as many, Sir, full 
out for Aleppo. 

Phz. Perhaps fo, but then they were 
not altogether ſo big. 

Tim, Yes but they were, and big- 
ger too. There was the tenth reaſon, 
that was as big as the great Turnep 
King James gave the Scotchman. O 
Aleppo! how infinitely am I taken 
with Aleppo ! | 

| B 4 Ph#: 


[8] 
. Phi. That's true, you may be 
much taken with the place now, but 
you car'd little for it before. 
. Fire. O Sir, for many years toge- 
" ther 1 have been ſo horribly inflam'd 

with the thoughts of it, that if you 
do not a litrle divert me, and let me 
know how I got from Smyrna to As 
in preſenti, I (hall immediately 
{woon. 

Phi. Although thy ignarance ſhew 
thy education to have been but very 
ſmall : yet I ſuppoſe thou mightſt 
travel ſo far into the Grammar, as 
to be acquainted with As in pre- 
ſentz:. 

Tim. Yes, Sir, I know As in pre- 
ſentz very well : but [ don't remem- 
ber that ever I met As in preſents 
riding behind $-2yr-e to Market. 

Phi. That may be, ſixppleton!| but 
you met, 1n the beginning of Propria 
que maribus, with the Iſland call'd 
Cyprus: and every body knows that 


Cyprus is no ſuch huge way from. 
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Tim. 'Tis yery right I profeſs--- 
| cen 
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cen Creta Britannia Cyprus, O, what 
a happineſs it is, to have had the op- 
portunity of prying into the little 
intrignes, and ſtarting -holes of the 
mind ! and to be well acquainted 
with all the Jittle Lanes and by-paths 
of thinking! But I pray, Sir, how 
came - Crenmbers and Muſtard into 
ſuch an intimacy with As 72 pre- 
emti< 

Phi. "Lack a day ! they are old 
Camerades. For the very laſt ſide 
but one In £2 Gemns, (which you 
know 1s next to As i» preſenti) there 
you learnt Scelerata {inapis, and cu- 
CUINATSI CUCUNETS. 

Tim. I durſt ſwear upon Lilly, 'tis 
juſt ſo. And that this ſame thought 
of Muſtard and Cucumbers came only 
from the ſediments and relits of an 
old twang I got at $chool. But how, 
Sir, came the Cxcumbers to out-run 
the Muſtard ; for they are otherwiſe 
placed in the Gramwar ? 

Phi. That is becauſe ſome time or 
other you have ſeen Mutton and Cr- 
cumbers to. be ſucceeded by Beef and 
Muſtard. Tits. 


[10] 

Tims. Yes, Sir, that I have once, 
or ſo : but I don't remember that 
ever I ſaw Adam and Eve and the 
North-wind ſucceeded after any ſuch 
manner. How ſhall we #razz in theſe, 
Sire 

Phi. O moſt eaſily. For Adam and 
Eve were the occaſion of all thoughts : 
for from them were deſcended all 
thinking Creatures. But beſides, 'tis 
poſſible that at ſome time or other 
(for no man can remember every 
thing that has happen'd in his whole 
life) you might meet a Woman cry- 
1ng Cucumbers ; and thereupon look- 
ing up, you ſpy'd the ſign of Adam 
and Eve. 

Tir, But 'tis five to one, Sir, whe- 
ther the North-wind was written up- 
on the ſign. 

Phi. That's true : but *tis not ſo 
many to one , but that the Wind 
' might then be in the North, Time. And 
if ſo, there's ſufficient rewſon for 
them to lig together in the Brain, and 
afterwards to ſpring forth. Alas! 


Tir, there 1s not one of a thou- 
ſand 
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ſand that is able to diſcern how 
ſtrangely things are chazz'd together. 
It being a plain cite that people ge- 
nerally ſpend their time in gazing 
and ſtaring at the whole lump of fe. 
cond caules; and never mind the de- 
licate wreathings and twiſtings of 
motion. 

Tim. Tndeed, Sir, I am afraid that 
people arc ſomewhat carcleſs : in my 
mind they ought to be chidden. 

Phz. Chidden? they ought to be 
kick'd out of the World for dun- 
cery. I te!l thee, 77-2, T was, T re- 
member, one day (inthe late trouble- 


ſome times) at a place where we ſell 


into diſcourſe of the Civil War. Te the 
midſt of which up ſtarts one (as ſeem- 
ingly attentive as any of the reſt) and 
aiks, what was the value of a Roman 
perny. The old fops and boyes , that 
crowaed cloſe to ſee and admire me, 
and to get ſome reputation from being 
in my Company 3 thought the man nt- 
terly difirafed, or (as Theolvewes uſe 
fo ſay upon ſuch occaſions) inſpired. 
But to rue, who knew how to drive 4 


thouehst 


[12] .Þ 
thought to the ſpring head, the cohe- Il 1 
rence and train of the queſtion was as A | 
manifeſt as conld be. For the thought Y. 
of the War introducing the thought of \*_ 
the Scots ſelling the King, and the © 
thought of that, the thought of Judas 
betraying of Chriſt; and he being ſold 
for thirty pence, I need not ſay any 
more. 

Tir. Not a word, Sir, and 'twas 
well for the poor Gentleman, Philau- 
tus, that you were ſo nigh at hand 3 
or elſe, by chance, he might have 
gone to Bedlam, for want of a Train- 
er. But ſuppoſe, Sir, inſtead of the 
Roman penny, he had aſked what 
was the reaſon that Ginger 1s ſpelt 
with a G, and Jeopardy. with an ]. 
Mult he needs have gone for't: could 
not you have dropt down a little 
ſoder, and relief upon ſuch an un- 
fortunate extravagancy ? 

Phi. What's that to you Goodman- 
#wo-ſhoes : am I bound to acquaint 
you with all that I can do? 

Tim. Nay, I hope no offence, Sir : 
for I am confident you, that have ſuch 

excellent 
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F excellent ſkill at putting a #howght off 
FI the ſquat, could have eaſily don't: 
F for the phantaſmr of War introducing 
# the phantaſm of powder, this powder 
j © preſently breaks iorth into bullets : 
: again thoſe bullets pig and bring forth 
+ hail ſhot : and 1n the twincling of an 
4 eye, hail-ſhot begets Pepper : and that 
Z Pepper that can't beget G7zger, ought 
to be flung intothe ſtreets, 

Phi. But hold Timz3 who-ſhall help 
us to the phantaſm of Jeopardy 2 doſt 
$ keep a Journey-man to do that for 
JF thee? I prethee why not Gizger and 
S Juſtice, or Ginger and Jeremiah, as 
well as Ginger and Jeopardy ? 

Tim. Nay ſoftly there, Philautus 3 
you would fain draw me into a 
Laxd:-ſiory. The bulineſs of Ginger 
8s and Jeopardy is as famous as thethree 
3 blew beans in 4 blew bladder. 
| Phi. Then you may keep your 

ſtory to your ſelf: I am ſure it can't 
any ways weaken my opinion, let it 
be what it will: for as I ſaid before, 
ſo ſay I again, that 'tis perfealy im- 
pollible for any man in the World, 
either 
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either to deviſe a new thorght, or (t 
much as to chooſe the order of any 
old one. 

Tim. | have now in my mind, Phi- 
lautus, a (pick and fpan-new thouek?, 
{ſo fine and (o pretty --- 

Phi. What, that no body ever 
thought of before ? I pretkee let's 
hear it. 

Tir. No, but you ſhan't: for you 
cant herr it, unleſs [ ſpeak 3 and it-1 
ſpeak, I ſhall go nigh to open my 
mouth :-and then you'l preſentiy fay, 
that ſome body have open'd their 
mouths juſt ſo before now 5 either in 
whole, or in part; and ſo I ſhall be 
chous'd out of the novelty of my 
thought. No, no, Sir : I muſt beg 
your pardon as to that : but if you 
have any other kind of reaſon to be- 
{tow upon me, why a man may not 
think over his old thozghts in what 
order he pleaſes, belides ſuch as King 
Pippin, Turult and the Roman penny, 
I ſhall count my ſelf very much be- 
holding to you. 

Phj. What an impertinent mg is 

5 
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this to look about for reafon, in a 
IM caſe that need not at all to be rea- 
BW ſon'd ? does not what men pradtiſe 
FF and daily experience teach thee, how 


F naturally the mind flies from ane 
2; thing to another: even as a Hawk 
# flics after a Patridge? and have not 
WF 1 in the thirty third page of my Hu- 
& -:ane nature plainly fſhewn thee, that 
= when the thought of honourable is by 
= /o-e occaſion or other ſprung in a man, 
= how the mind preſently takes Wine, and 
'# flies to the thought of being wiſe, which 
2 7 the next means therennts: and from 
thence to the thought of ſtudy, mhich 
is the next means to wiſdom: and have 
n0t T beſides there told thee, that the 
neceſſity of this order depends upon this 
great truth, that he that has a concep- 
tion of an end and has an appetite 
thereunto; the next conception he has, 
3s a conception of the next means to 
that end. 

Tims. A moſt vaſt and ſtately truth 
indeed ! and therefore certainly that 
Gertlemans brains lay very odly,who, 
being ſent for to a dying friend, =_ 

Is 
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his man to ſaddle him preſently the 
Cheſ;-board, and give the Warmine- 
pan half a peck of Oats. 

Phi. This 1s a mere flam of your 
own devifing - there never was any 
man 1n the Worid in his Wits, who 
thought after this extravagant rate. 

Tir This way you'l be too hard 
for me indeed. Forif I take a little 
pains tomake a zew thought, you pre- 
ſeatly cry out ware A:phaber | and 
when I appeal to Hiſtory and matter 
of Record, then my men prove all 
mad. : 

Phz. I ſay you and your men are 
every one of you mad ; if you look 
upon this way of thinking to be com- 
mon or natural. 

Time. I know,as well as you, that 'tis 
not altogether modiſh : and therefore 
If at any time the thought of hunger 
ſtirs within me,and ſtruggles fo hard 
as to pull in Victualsz I dor't call 
for a Flazl or the Snuffers to cut my 
. meat 3 but for # other inſtrument : 
and if I have occaſion to be trim'd, 
I ſeldom ſend for the Brick-layer, be- 

| cauſe 
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auſeI have more frequently obſerv'd 
She fall of beards to ſucceed the per- 
MFormances of another ſort of Opera- 
tors. 

= 7h;. And therefore you plainly ſee 
& that people eat, live, talk, anddo all 
BY meerly by #r4ix of. thoughts. And as 
IF the water ſolloweth a mans finger nport 
3 4 dry and level Table : ſo every cons. 
ception is guided and neceſſarily drawn 
in, by ſomething that went before. 

Tir. I grant you, Philautus, that 
Victuals draws out the 4xife out of 
i the ſheath, as naturally as the finger, 
MH &c. but it will not fetch in the flaz} 
F out of the Barn altogether ſo well; 

Phi. Yes, if there be a Pudding 
upon the Table. 

Tim. But it ſhan't be Pudding-day : 
wee'l have nothing but a Haunch of 
Veniſon. I durſt not ſay Beef. For 
that would have taken fire preſentlys 
and ran like a great Gun backward. 
Flail, Corn, Pudding, Beef. 

Phi. Why, Veniſon is fleſh as well 
as Beef. 

Tims, There you are cunning to 

C ſome 
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ſome purpoſe - for if I had only ſaid, 
that we had a ſzall device, or a 
thingame for Dinner 3 you would 
ealily have brought in your Flail. 
For all ſubſtances are Coſen-Ger- 
mans. | 

Phi. So they are : for the whole 
World is only a vaſt, vaſt Family : 
and though by reaſon of the mult1- 
tude of relations, we don't preſently 
perceive how the Kindred comes 1n - 
Yet there always is and #»ſ# be ſome 
neceſſary alliance. 

Tir. . That ſame awſi be I like 
thainly well : becauſe 'twill iadiffe- 
rently ſerve for any elevation of the 
Pole. For,luppoſe a Gentleman comes 
into his 7x, and finding his ſtomach 
mawkiſh,deſires only a boyl'd Cuſhion 
and Apple-ſawce for his Supper 3 and 
my Landlord calls fos Pippin or Tw- 
2ault to ſpeak in the Globe; and nei- 
ther of them will anſwer : *tis no 
matter for that, for if they wont 
ſomebody elſe muſt : every thought 
coming from imagination, and ima- 
gination from ſenſe, and ſenſe ſronm 
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motion, and therefore it muſt be ſo, ſo 
or ſo. 

Phi. It ſeems by this, 7i-2, as if 
'twere thy opinion that all thoughts 
were meerly caſual or indifferent. 

Tine. You mult ghels again, Sir : 
for though I believe no thoxght to be 
neceſſary; yet tis plain that there is 
not one of a hundred of which, for 
the molt part, there 1s not ſome oc- 
caſion offered. For Children at School 
are very well aware of your traix 
of thoughts 3 (only they don't know 
the phraſe) counting it not modeſt 
nor civil to tell a Paſſenger a ſtory 
of eo and queo, when he gives them 
occaſion to tell him the hour of the 
day. 

Phi. Tprethee, Tim, don't trouble 
me with any of thy Childrens ſto- 
ries: but if thou haſt a mind to un- 
derſtand wherein the whole cheat of 
this ſame freedom of thinking conlilts, 
*tis in ſhort thus. There are, thou 
knowelt, ſeveral ſenſes belonging to 
a man; which ſenſes ſeldom lie long 
fallow 3 but are conſtantly buſy'd 
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and knock'd upon by this outward 7 
World - ſo that theſe knockings 
ſavd all together, and treaſur'd up 
in the brain, in twenty years time, 
ſuppoſe, will amount to a vaſt bank 
of motion : hence now it comes 
about, that a man may eaſily be de- 
ceiv'd, and oft-times ſeem to think 
Yoluntier, when as he only filtches out 
of the common ſtock. 

Tims. This ſame ſeeming only to 
think freely does not at all pleaſe 
me: fora man,notwithſtanding that, 
Is ftill as very a Jimcrack as a Far- 
thing-whiſile; only he's a little more 
copious. And an ability tothink of 
ten thouſand thonſand ſeveral things, 
if (tinted to a certain order, 1s no- 
thing elſe but a wilder kind of ne- 
ceſſity. And thereupon it was that 
the late Philoſopher who took great 
pains in making Brxits to be meer 
Engines; was never ſo idle or mad, 
as to make #24 to be ſach a kind of 
fool. 

Phj. He might c'en have gone on 
| with the work, for any thing I ſee 
. to the contrary, Tim. 


| (ar) 


Tit. No, Sir: he knew how to. 
| ſpend his time better. For he per- 
ceiv'd that though an exgine might 
poſſibly be contriv'd not only to 
walk up and down, but alſo to pro- 
nounce ſeveral words very diſtinaly, 
and to call knave if touch'd in one 
place , and in another to be your 
humble ſervant : nay, ſuppoſe you 
beſtow upon it ſuch breeding, as it 
becomes able at laſt to recite word 
for word every Verſe in Virgil: yet 
take this ſame ewgine and (troak it, 
and cokes it, and promiſe it a Vio- 
Jet- Comfit, tell it the Experonr 1s to 
dine with you that day, and there- 
fore it muſt needs do ſome extraor- 
dinary featz for all this you can't get 
this ſullen thing to ſay ſo much; as 
Patulz th Tityre. 

Phi, Perhaps ſa : but what's the 
reaſon, Tim? 

Tim. I know none but only this ; 
that make what you will of meer 
matter 3 and put in never ſo many 
Wheels and Pullies : and inſtruc it 
1Q all the Languages of Evrope, and 
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'twill ſtill be but a chip of the old 
block, and "twill go but juſt the 
rounds, and never take forth of its 
own accord, nor ſkip up your lap, 
and kiſs you, when you had tun'd it 
to ſay the firſt 0de of Horace. 

Phz. I grant you that Man has very 
much the advantage of all other 
Creatures; becauſe he alone is capa- 
ble of ſpeech, and thereby of com- 
paring and reaſoning. 

Tizz, Now, don't I believe one 
word of all this. 

Phi. What, Tizz, doſt deny by 
whole ſale? 

Tim, In the firſt place I do ſay that 
'tis not ſpeech , or the uttering of 
words that does at all make a man; 
but the underſtanding thoſe words he 
utters , and the applying the ſame 
aptly. For ſuppoſe you go to your 
Cage, and alk your Pye, how do you 
do this Morning ? and the Pye an- 
{wers, how do T0 U do this Morn- 
ing? now if you can but teach the 
Pye to lay the accent ſtrong enough 
upon that ſame 79 UV which fhe pro- 

nounces, 
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nounces, tis then plain reparty, and 
the Pye ſhall preſently put in for a 
| place at Court. And as ſpeech alone 
will never amount to reaſoning 3 fo 
by your good leave, Philantus, there 
may be reaſoning without ſpeech : 
that 1s, there may be demonſtrative 
inferring or concluding without the 
uſe of words. For I don't imagine 
reaſoning to conſiſt in gaping or hol- 
lowing, but in perceiving the neceſ- 
ſity of the effect from its cauſes 5 
which deaf and dumb peopleby ma- 
ny inſtances certainly do, as well as 
the lowdeſt diſputant in the Schools. 
But of theſe things , Philautus, you 
and I may have further occaſion 
to diſcourſe, before we part. And 
therefore if you have ever another 
Roman penny about you, I pray let's 

have it. 
Phi. No, Tiz:, I know what to do 
with my money and notions better, 
than to fling them away upon ſuch 
an ungrateful wretch as thou art. 
- This | train or neceſiity of all 
bumane thoughts is a great ſecret, and 
C 4 tao 


foo deep, I perceive, for thy appre- | 
henfion. Perhaps thou maiſt have | 4 
better luck at underſtanding the we- * 
ceſſity of all humane aGions : and | 3 
therefore if thou haſt a mind to it ; F 
wee'l have a ſmall bruſh about Free- ' 
will: for my partTI have not much to | 
ſay - being moſt of it comprizd in % 
that little deſpicable piece of mine, !? 
call'd Liberty and Neceſſity. *'Tis a 
very {mall thing, Ti##,and one of thy 
confidence and proweſs may eat it 
up at a mouth-ful. 

Tim. Yes, Sir, tis very ſmall : but 
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ſomebody has put ſuch a dreadful 
Preface to't,. as would go nigh to 
give a Giant his Breakfaſt. © Rea- 
<c der, ſays that ſame ſome-body, take 
< this little Book of Liberty bd Ne- 
&© ceſſe We” pull off thy glove, and take 


< it [ſay 1nto thy right hand, and let 
© not A ſ{mallneſs thereof, make it 
«& ſeem contemptible to thee, for 'tis 
{every bit Diamond and Oaks heart, 
< for. (beſides a new paſſage into the 
© Eaſt-Tndzes, and the bowells of the 
*number of the Apocalyptical Beaft ) 

«there's 
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there's work enough for many 
«thouſand Sermons and Exercites : 
IM <*and there's that which is much 
WF << better than the Catechiſms and 
*# <© Confeſſions of a thouſand Aſſem- 
'X <<blies : and that which will caſt an 
> 2&8 <eternal blemiſh upon all the cirn- 

T&F <er'd Caps of the Prieſts and Jeſuits, 

3 © and upon all the black and white 
& << Caps of the Miniſters. I know not, 
* Reader, what profeſſion, perſwaſli- 
< 0n, Opinion, or Church thou art of: 
<but be of what thou wilt, if thou 
<jntendelſt to be ſav'd, buy and ſtu- 
«dy this little Book. In compariſon 
© of which, all the Sermons, Teach- 
*<ings, Preachings, Meetings, Diſpu- 
«tations, Conferences and Printed 
« Books are good for nothing, but 
JF < only to divert the duller fort of 
JS <f<Citizens. Perhaps, thou maiſt have 
Y *ca mind to be prying into the great 
<© myſteries of Predeſtination, Elec- 
«tion, Freewill, Grace, Merits, Re- 
<* probation, &c. if ſo, take my ad- 
F< vice for once, and never go toany 

. Black: Conrs again 3 for generally 
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*they are a Company of ignorant 
<< 7zxkers, that pretend to mending 
< and ſodering of mens Conſciences, 
*and for the moſt part they make 
<© more holes than they find : but go 
* thou me to this little, little Book of 
< 7.;berty and Neceſſzty5 (not written 
Eby a dull Tinkering Theologue, but 
«by a ſevere {tudent of the Mathe- 
© zzaticks) and there thou ſhalt find 
& more evidence and conviction, and 
© more means of humane ſalvation, 
* than in all the Volumes and Libra- 
ccries, and all the Controverſial La- 
&« bours, and Polemical Treatiſes that 
<were ever Printed. Now, Sir, 1s 
not this very thundering and dif- 
maying 2 Do you think any body 
will venture, when you ſcare peo- 
ple thus. 

Phi. Who ſcare people? You 
can't ſay that I writ that Preface, can 
you? 

Time. No: But when I find therein 
that ſame ratling ſtory (which was 
before in your Preface de Cive) of 
Jxion s claſping 4 Cloxnd inflead of Ju- 

| no, 
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no, and of the Centanres and Herma- 
phrodite opinions that were produc'd by 
that unnatural coition; and compare 
therewith your being ſo notoriouſly 
given to print over and over ſuch 
elegant flouriſhes: and when [ confj- 
. der belides, how chargeable 'twould 
be to procure one to feign ſuch com- 
mendations, as you, upon all occaſi- 
ons, ſo eafily and naturally trundle 
in upon your ſelf, I cannot but ſay, 
that I am (omewhat afraid, that --- 
Phi. Afraid? of what I prethee ? 
thou knoweſt well enough there was 
a Metaphyſical Biſhop that ventur'd to 
meddle; and I don't queſtion but 
thou art as fool-hardy as any Biſhop, 
Primate, or Metropolitan of them all. 
Tim. But you remember,Sir, what 
a woful example you made of the 
poor Biſhop; (as you tell us in the 
laſt page of your Animadverſions) 
and of all fiſh that flie, there's none 
I hate like an Example. In my opint- 
on, Ph;zlautus, you did him alittle too 
hard, conſidering he was a Biſhop. 


Phi, How could I help it, Tam? 
doſt 
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doſt think I can endure to be eter:- 3 
nally tormented with nothing but 
Tobu's and Bohw's and Jargons? © The } 


« Biſhop and [ meet at Paris: wedil- 


<©courle very calmly concerningFree- * 
«© w;ll: upon this he writes a very # 
«© angry Book, viz. Vindication oftruc '# 
& Liberty, Ec. and upon that (as he # 
<< deſir'd) I writ that parlous little } 
« thing, Liberty and Neceſſity. But } 
<*withal (now mark how tender I 7 
«was of his credit) in no leſs than 7% 
&« four ſeveral places, I requeſted, that 
it might by no means be Printed, 
<«thar the World might never (ſee 
«© what a pitiful weak Creature they 
«© had for a Church Governour. But 
&« afterwards this little Book being in- 
<« finitely delir'd, and by ſtealth made 
«© publick ; notwithſtanding all theſe 
«cautions, and this my great regard 
&« to his reputation, he was ſo incon- 
<« fiderate as to goand make a reply. 
&« In which, 7Ti##, (to be ſhort and 
< plain.) he has diſcover'd ſo little of 
* breeding, reaſoning, or elocution, 
*that I am oft. times forced ta let 

| «© him 
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<him know that his Lordſhip writes 
F< like a Beaſt, nay worſe than a Beaſt, 
3 © 249 both as to ſenſe and cleanlineſs : 
J<< and for his language that 'tis Jar- 
$<< por, Tohn, Bohn, the very ſame with 
| JS of the Kingdom of darkneſs. 
3 Tim. 'Twas a moſt unhappy thing, 
FF that ſo great a Charchman ſhould run 
F himſelfinto ſuch danger - and at once 
# offend ſuch a formidable Monſter of 
F Wit, and Philoſophy. 

Phz, Offend ? I tell thee, Tim, [ 
3 am of as gentle and ſparing a nature 
8 Clet people talk but tolerable non- 
Y ſenſe.) as any man alive: but to be 
perpetually ſnarl'd at and curs'd--- 
One he falls to ſcribling againſt me 
with his Ghebrical gibberiſh, call'd 
Symbolls, Gambolls, or Antichriſt 1n 

3 We hand; and in his Elenchus would 
3 make people believe that he has con- 
futed me, by writing ſo as no body 
underſtands him, Then comes ano- 
ther little Dog call'd Yindex Acade- 
miarum, and without being ſet on, he 
barks and exclaims againſt me as an 


Enemy to the Uezverſtie-zand knows * 
ag 
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no more than a Pxppy, either what | 
an Enemy is, or what an Univerſity | 
is. Then comes the railing and won- | 
dring B:/hop with his Toh, Bohnand | 

argon; and hecalls me Rebel, Atheiſt 
and Blaſpherzer , becauſe I will not 
comply with him in his fopperies of | 
Accidents of Cheeſe in Bread , Free- 
will, Free-ſubjeft, and the like. Up- 
on this, Tim, perceiving that folly 
and ſpight were both like to be end- 
leſs - and that of all nien that baited 
me, the Clergy were the great Ring- 
leaders and diſturbers, what did me 
I, (for my future eaſe and quiet) 
but pickt out this ſame provoking 
Biſhop, as a good luſty Sacrifice of 
their own flock : and ſo made of 
him an example for all the reſt : 
which, if I be not much miſtaken, [ 
have done to ſome purpoſe. 

Tim. To tell the Biſhop (as you 
do.) that his diſtintion of compoun- 
ded ſenſe and divided ſenſe was non- 
ſenſe, was a very proper and pinching 
reflection -* there being no ſort of 
ſenſe lo very ſcandalous as —: 

: i at 
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but to let go the very ſame inſtru- 
ments of revenge upon every {light 
cavil, and frivolous occaſion; and 
in times too, when Lzberty of will, 
as well as Epi/copacy and Loyalty were 
equally perſecuted 3 was not done 
like a man that pretends to ſuch va- 
riety of wit, and had the honour to 
initiate his preſent Majeſty in the Mas 
thematichs. 

Phi. Thou talkeſt, Time, as if the 
Biſhop had left thee a Legacy to de- 
fend his fooleries. I wonder, what 
kind of things thou counteſt ſhight 
and frivolous. If a man ſhould tell 
me along ſtory of a round quadran- 
gle, or of a Kingdom ſtanding upon 
two heads, and I deſire him out of 
all love to ſpeak ſoftly 3 for my part, 
I believe thy wit to be ſuch , that 
thou would(t look upon this to be 
meer carping and cavelling. 

Tim. No by no means, Sir : you 
talk now of buſineſſes indeed. But 
ſuppoſe, Philantus, the Biſhop 1n his 
Epiſile to the Reader , taking notice 
of your Principles being de _— 
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both to Religion and Government, 
concludes all with, God ble(s us. 
May not a Biſhop (becauſe the ſa- 
preme Raſcals had got away his 
eſtate) reſerve ſo much of his ſa- 
cred function, as to ſay, God bleſs us, 
without being accuſed of buffoonly 
abuſing the name of God to calumny £ 
Phi. But he brings it in, Tie, as if 
he intended it as a /pe/, or a charm 
apainſt my do@rine. 

Tize. Perhaps \o- for there are a 
great many think it pernicious, be- 
Iides the Brſhop. 

Phi. It may be ſome few particular 
Hen. 

Tim. Do you know what you 
have ſaid ? what a barbarous expreſ- 
fion is this, for one that has done ſo 
well ypon Thxcidides, and the Peak | 
is this you that pretend to ſuch ex- 
agneſs of Language and have ſo lit- 
tle as to come in with your particu- 
lar men? Is this you that have con- 
founded thouſands of Catechiſms and 
thouſands of Confeſſuons, and routed 
white Caps, black Caps, corner'd Caps, 

Prieſts, 
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Prieſts, Jeſuits, and Miniſters, and talk 
of your particular men?is this you --- 
FF >7h;. Forſhame, 17m,rave no more, 
Z for thou look eſt black in the mouth 
# already. I prethee what fault canſt 
# thou find with particular men, Tim. 
BK Wherein does the iniquity of that 
MF expreſſion lie ? 

4 Tim | know no more hurt in't than 
Z you did, when you made uſe of itin 
F che laſt page but one of your Anz- 
3 2:adverſions : Cas you may do a hun- 
dred times more for ought I know) 
but the poor Biſhop uid but ſpeak of 
ſome particular men that (lighted all 
ancient Arxthors : and 'twas as very 
Jargon, as if he had taken his Text 
out of St. Purl to the Deuterono- 
mians particular men ! this word 
particular men (lay you) is put in 
here, in my opinion with little Tude- 
ment : eſpecially by a man that pre- 
tendeth to be learned. That now 1s a 
very girding aggravation. Does the 
Biſhop think that he himſelf is, or that 
there is any Univerſal man ? that's 
vexation driven. It may be he means 4 
D private 
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private man. Does he then think ther: A 
is any man not private beſides him that | 
is endued with Soveraign Power © 7 


rarely fetch'd up again! there is not Þ 


one man of a thouſand that's fit to -# 
be truſted with an abſurdity - that 'Þ 
knows how to give the riſing blow, } 
and to urge and preſs to the quick. 
| wonder tor my part that Fpiſcopacy % 
was not aſham'd of coming into Tre- 4 
lind again, ſo long as there was a #% 
particular man to be found there. | 
But that which pleaſes me much bet- 
ter than all this, Philantus, 1s 5 that 
the Biſhop a while after happening to 
make uſe of the word Gereral, the 
Tables preſently turn, and he's e'en 
as very Jargon for that, as he was be- 
fore for particular. General | 'tis 
Jargon, | ay you: for every thing that 
is, is (ingular and individual, and 
there's nothing in the whole I orld that 
zs general, but the [ienification of words 
and other ſrens. So that, Philautus, if 
you reels to deal with us at this 
ſevere rate, and neither let us have 
particular men as a conſtant going 

{tock, 
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ſtock, nor an Univerſal 22an for a 
Breeder , we muſt een fling up at 
quarter day; and there's an end of 
the World. 

Phi. What an idle ſtir thou makeſt 
about two or three rotten words ! 
what's all this, I prithee, to the 2at- 
ter 1n hand. 

Tim. Matter in hand! what, do 
you look upon Freewill to be a matter 
in hand, when as Liberty is immate- 
rial : or a diſcourſe of Freewill (which 
conſiſt only of words) to be a matter 
in hand £ O. that 1 were but at let- 
ſure to take my tull ſwing at this ſame 
luſcious bit of non-ſenſe; this ſame 
matter :n hand! 

Phi. Whereabouts are we got 
now, trow wee ? 

Tim. We are now juſt got to the 
288 th. page of your Animaduerſions. 
Where the Biſhop did but ſpeak of a 
perfect definition being made of the 
eſſential cauſes, viz. matter and forme 
(which is as common as Logica eſt 
ars) and you hooted at him, for as 
very an example, as if he had gone 

D 2 nine 
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nine miles to ſuck a Full. What (ſay 
you) would the Biſhop have matter 
come into a definition , that is made 
only of words: and into a definition 
of Liberty too, that is immaterial 2 
We had beſt call for a ſkillet for his 
Lordſhip, that he may let on his de- 
finition,and boylit. Is it not a ſtrance 
thing that a dionifyed Churchman 
ſhould be ſo ienorant, as not to know 
that Matter is body, and that Body is 
corporeal ſubſtance, and ſubject to d;- 
menſion, ſuch as are the Elements, and 
things. compounded of the Elements ? 
this 1s, Philantus, damnable and up- 
braiding Ahetorique : for though Mat- 
ter, Body, corporeal ſubſtance, di- 
menfion, elements and things made 
of elements, ſeem to be the ſame 
ſort of torment, yet it grates all the 
way like a ſaw upon a mans leg. 

Phi. I know it does; and I inten- 
ded it ſhould. For toilluſtrate non- 
ſenſe , after this eaſie and familiar 
manner, is ſometimes the moſt ſting- 
ing improvement that can be made 
of it. 

Tith, 
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Tim. I pray, Sir, when the Biſhop 


78 ſays that a man has the determinati- 


on of himſelf, and dominion over 
his own actions: how do you man- 
nage that abſurdity ? 

Phi. It need not be manag'd at all 
Tim; for without any help the man 
makes an abſolute fool of himſelf 3 
and at one daſh flings away all his 
Freewill . as utterly as ever rotten 
cgg was {{ung againſt the Wall: for 
- over whatſoever things there's domi- 
rio, thoſe things are not free. 

Tin. This is a plain caſe, that he 
loſt his parts and Biſhoprick together : 
for Free dominion is as much as to ſay 
free impriſonment, free ſubjeTion, or 
free ſlavery : and therefore I very 
much wonder'd at your Moderation, 
when (inthe beginning of your Anz- 
#adverſions) you ſaid that Arminia- 
niſm was only in part the cauſe of the 
Late troubles, Whereas 'tis very plain, 
that the I/ar never had been begun, 
had it not been for the Freewillers. 
For a ſubjeF being nothing elle but a 
perſon who has given up his will to 
w3 the 
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the will of his Prince : he that pre- 
ſumes to call in his own will again, 
and to challenge a dominion and 
command over his actions (as all 
Freewillers do) what does he do but 
in eff<&t,renounce all allegiance; and 
like a Rebel, ſets up his own wzll 
againſt that of the ſupreme. Nay 
farther, whereas ſome people (not un- 
derſtanding words) do imagine that 
the Doctrine of Neceſſity makes the Go- 
vernment of God Tyrannical; theſe 
are ſo very ſilly as not to perceive that 
they which maintain the contrary eive 
way to the ſame abſurdity in a much 
higher degree. For he that holds that 
man has a power and dominion over 
his own ations, makes every man to 
be a King - from whence it plainly 


follows (Kine and Tyrant being all one) 


that according to him, God is more a 
Tyrant, being King of Kings. I profeſs, 
I did not think there had been any 
thing nigh ſo much treaſon and blaſ- 


phemy 1n maintaining this ſame Lz- 
berty of Will as now I perceive 
there 1s. 


Phi. 
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5 ?Ph:. Thou perceive ! thou per- 
Mceiveſt nothing at all : not ſo much 


d Was the firſt grounds of the diſpute be- 
[ll Ftween us. For if thou did(t, thou 
it #F wouldſt know , that no man in the 
d ,x World is more for true Liberty, and 
 * for mans being a free Agent than I 
7 & am. Nay (which poſlibly ſuch a Fool 


Z as thou art may ltare at) I hold rue 
= Liberty more than the very Bzſhop 
himſelf, who ſeemeth ſo eagerly to 
ſcramble and fight for't. For (as I 
have it p. 77.) whereas the Biſhop 
either craſtily, or (be it ſpokes: with 
all due reſpet ) ienorantly put things 
ſo together as to ſcandalize me and 
rake people believe I am altogether 
againſt Liberty, becauſe T hold neceſſe- 
ty: let him and his Feecleſtaſticks 
know, that 1 hold as much that there 
ir true Liberty as he doth and more : 
for I bold it, as from Neceſſity and 
that there muſt of Neceſſity be Liberty - 


but he (like a beaſt) holds it not 
from Neceſſity, and ſo makes it poſſe- 
ble there may be none. And that's the 


reaſon why I call'd my Book, Liberty 
D 4 and 
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and Neceſſaty. For I am ſo far from 
denying Liberty, thatT hold Neceſſzry 
beſides, 

Tirz. He does ſo: never minding 
that ſober advice of the Poet, about 
ſeverities clogg, upon the three Chil- 
dren that were drown'd5 wunty "em 
and you undo 'em. Now ſay I, Phi- 
lautus, give me again my Adns pri- 
Ms, anda Adnus fecundus, my ter n1i- 
aus 4 Quo, and ferminus ad quem, my 
quidditas, quodditas, eatitas, and all 
the reſt of my little, barbarous, Me- 
taphyſical implements : 3 rather than 
ſuch childiſh, ridiculous, non-ſenfical 
querks and ſubtilties, dreſs'd up -n- 
to eJoquent {tile, with foft ar1 Ro- 
21ar expreſſions. You had beſt now 
complain to his 2z4jeſty that the boys 
laugh at you , when you chaſltiſe 
them for their particulir men, their 
free dominion, and their boy! ddefi- i 
nitians: and that they grow ſaucy 
and headſtrong, and won't believe 
but that plain right-down, untrim'd 
Ciberty, without any Neceſſity at all, 
1s near upon as good, as your 


kind 
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kind of Liberty lac'd with a wey- 
geance. 

Phj. Nay, it you be good at that, 
Tim, for aneed, I can rail, a: well as 
you 

75-1 | pray, Sir, hold _ _ 
for *n 1:15 laſt page of your ſix Leſ 
ſons: You have given the Pets, 
go: (as you call them) ſuch 
a thi: rf ig br. lfid- 25 would go 
nigh to wink the Sover174 41t ſelf. Go 
your ways, ſay you. you ancivil Ec- 
cleſtajii ks, iuhu ane Dives, Dedoc= 
tors of morality, unalious Colleaguer, 
egregions pair «ſ If}, char moſt wretch'd 
Vindices and Indices Arademiarum. 

Phi, I ſaid a'l that; ...d they de- 
ſerv dit. Andi am heartily ſorry, 
Tim, that I have it not about me, for 
thee too. For, thou art a moſt rude 
and ungentile ſeribler, a moſt un- 
mannerly, and ſcurriſous [;beller, a 
molt 1gnorant, pragmatical, and ma- 
licious deſpiſer of age, gravity, obſer- 
vation, and every thing cle that is 
becoming and venerable : a very Boy, 


Toy, flie- -flap, ſhittle-cock, nut-crack, 
that 
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that ought not to ſpeak to one that þ 
has read a good Book, or ſecena wiſc i 
-1an : the very ſediment, fag-end, 
ftump, and ſnuff of mankind; that Z% 
ſnears and blinks at ſtars of reaſon: # 
3*.d that ſhirk'd only into humane 
' race,to vex old men, and rum ſober } 
company : and therefore 1 do defie *; 
thee, and abhor thee, and ſpit on thy 7 
face, and ſiy, that that Liberty 
of hamane ations, which I do allow 
of, 18 true Liberty. | 

Tim. And ſpit, and rai] till] you 
be hoarſe again , I do ſay that, ac- 
cording to your principles, a Afu- 
ftard-quern, or Wheel-barrow , has 
every whit as much liberty, choice, 
&*c. as the moſt uncontroulable Go- 
vernour now upon earth. 

Phi. Why ſo? don't I frequently 
ſay that man is a free Agent , that 
he deliberates, chuſes, conſents, 
EF. 

Tir. Yes, that you do forty times 
over. 

Phi. How much freedom then 
wouldſt thou have ? I grant that he 

may 
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do, whatever he will; and I 
hink that's Foreſt big enough for 
ny one Creature to range 1n. 
Tim. But I pray, Sir, how far 1s 
F hat lame wil! that he has, i in his own 


| DOWer ? 


Pj. That now is as abſurdly and 


4 «ora ſpoken, as ever was any 


thing either by the Biſhop or $f. Au- 
in: for, they hoth talk of having the 
will in their own power, not at all con* 
dering, that the will is the very power 
zt ſelf. 
1i91 That was very carelefly dene 
of them tzdeed : for, as you lay, the 
will being the power, to talk, of having 
power over the will , js all one as t0 
have power over power : whence wlll 
follow penetration of powers - and 
ſo we ſhall have two Kings of Bren- 


ford currant at the ſame t me, And 


therefore being convinc'd, Phlautrs, 
that I was in the wrong, I © i.e on- 
ly to know what is it , chat a man. 
has the power to will 2 
Phi. Becauſe that iow 1s tol-rable 
well, (if it be rightly taken) | - 
te 
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tell thee, that he has power to will 
whatever he pleaſes, phanlies, or has 
a mind to : and | know not what 
thou canſt deſtce more, unleſs thou 
would'(t have the Calf with the white | 
face. 

Tim. But I pray, Sir, how comes 
he by that mind ? does that mind 
come always upon him neceſlarily 3 
ſo that it was impoſſible for him not 
to have had that mind: or does he 
himſelf choofe that mind ? 

Phil. Chooſe that mind ! what 
ſtrange words you put together 
again - what, would you have a man to 
chooſe his own choice, and to will his 
own. will 2 'tis worſe by half than ly- 
ing with his own mother. 

' . Tim. A great deal worſe, Sir, for 
man 1s an excellent Creature; for 
man has a liberty to do: and beſides 
that, he has liberty to do whatever 
he will : {O brave man!) and he 
can will whatever he has a mind to: 
but all on a ſudden he plomps, for 
he has a mind to nothing. And ſo, 
you know, it happen'd, Philantus, in 

that 
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that famous caſe of the Houſe that 
Jack, built. For though it was al- 
ways granted that there was a man 
that killed the Cat , that eat the 
Mouſe, that lived in the Houſe --- 
yet, at the upſhot of the buſineſs, 
| Jack always ſteps in, and ſwops 
away all the credit. 

Phi. All this ridiculous prattle 1s, 
becauſe thou never hadft a juſt and 
true notion of Liberty. For, Liberty, 
ſay I, is abſence of all the impediments 
to ation that are not --- 

Tim. This now 1s ſpecially good, 
and one of your old tricks. For you 
take a man and ſtake him down upon 
the middle of New- market heath, and 
then give him a definition of Liberty, 
and tell him that he may now run 
away faſter, than if he were looſe 
for now he runs upon zeceſſety, butit 
he were looſe, he could only run 
away upon his Lees. 

Phi. 'Tis impoſlible ever to frop a 
Fools mouth, that won't hear out a 
definition. | 

Tire. | am reſolv'd not to hear it, 

make 
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make your complaint where you 
will. For put you a maninto a Dun- 
geon, as deep as you can thruſt him; 
and Jet me Þ2v* out the ordering of 
a few words, and if I don't preſent- | 
ly defiae him ſteeple height, Tleun- | 
dertake to fupply his place. And | 
therefore , ſtil ſay I, give me my | 
IWheel-barrow for a iree Agent. For 
this can do whatever it will: and it 
can will whatever it has a mind to; 
and it has a mind to whatever the 
man that crowds behind has a mind 
to, who has a mind to whatever the 
Heavens and Elements crowd upon 
him. So that, let the zeceſſaty be a 
thouſand removes of, yet for all that, 
certainly at laſt we fetch about to the 
Houſe that Jack built. And ſo we 
muſt do. For, as was ſaid before 
concerning thoughts that the great- 
elt variety imaginable can never ariſe 
to freedom of thinking 3 ſo neither 
can the juſtling and crowding back 
of the immediate neceſlary cauſes 
ever amount to Liberty of doing. 
For, let the plot lie as "_ as the 
Center 
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Center of the earth, and let there be 
never ſo many turnings, and whirl- 
ings, and windings 3 yet the caſe is 
exatly the ſame, as if all had been 
laid but juſt at threſhold-door. And 
therefore, why ſhould we play the 
Children any longer, and talk of 
willing, and chooſing, and I know 
not what, and mean nothing thereby? 

Phi. | tell thee, T7792, there 1s a 
kind of great bulizeſs which I do 
mean by that Liberty, which I count 
conſiſtent with Neceſſzty - but if thou 
reſolveſt not to like it, then, fay I, 
thou muſt e'en be content, to take 
up with neceſſity all alone. Perhaps 
thou haſt got a new ſet of Yeriuo/o- 
arguments, and ſome double-bottom- 
objeFions again(t me 3 1f thou haſt, 
produce, Child ; and thou ſhalt ſee 
how Ie ſlice thee down. 

Tim. What have, Sir, I ſhall keep 
to my ſelf - unleſs in your anſwers 
to common reaſons and experience, 
formerly alledg'd by others, you had 
diſcovered ſomewhat beſides querks, 


quibbles, and ignorance. 
Phi, 
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Phi. Now to lee the Coxcombaneſs 
of ſuch a pragmatical fellow ! for, 
though al] rhat IT have written, have 
been perform'd wick irrange kjnd of 
force and pci:picuity z yet never was 
any thing ſo clearly laid down, nor 
ſo ſolidly defended, as I h-ve done 
the zeceſſaty of all events. ror inthe 
firſt place (as a f1-'© foungativn) I 
do allert, that the « 4. ao ſuch thing 
or cauſe of any thiog, as luck, chrnce, 
or fortuze : but that they are all 
meer words, more or leſs made uſe 
of, according to the degrees of mens 
ignorance or underſtanding. Now, 
Tim, away to thy detecting office 3 
and ſhew me where the querk or 
quibble of this notion lies. 

Tim. There's none at all int, Sir : 
'tis a huge, ſtout, well-grown truth : 
and whereas you crowd it almoſt in- 
to every Book you have written, as 
if 'twere a diſcovery of your own 5 
'twas ſo anciently and currantly be- 
heved, that one of the very Poets 
could tell us above a thouſand years 
ago --- Nos facimus fortuna —_— 
and. 


TT 
and beſides 'tis nothing at all to the 
purpoſe : for though (making uſe of 
a common phraſe, I may fay ſuch a 
friend may chance to come to my 
Houſe to morrow 3 yet my being 1g- 
norant which of the rwo will come 
to paſs, does not at all hinder his 
awn chooſing, whether he'l come or 
{tay at home. 

Phi. But that, Tie, namely, whe- 
ther of himſelf he can choole to 
come or ſtay at home, 1s the very 
controverlie betwixt us3 and againſt 
it I have two familiar Caſes to pro- 
pound; one concerning the weather, 
t other concerning dice - each of 
which will moſt effectually prove (if 
ever I provd any thing at all) the 
neceſſity of all kind of events what- 
ever, humane or not humane. And 
therefore the firſt thing I would know 
of thee is this : whether 'tis neceſſary 
that to morrow it ſhall rain , or not 
rain + what thinke(t thou? 

Tin. | believe 'tis. 

Phi. 'Tis! 'tis what ? 

Tim. 'T1s moſt abloJutely and un- 
— doubtedly 
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doubtedly weceſſary that to morrow it 
Mall rain, or not rain. 

Phi, But that's not my meaning, 
Tim : but, it being weceſ/ary that to 
morrow it ſhall rain or not rain, that, 
which I would know. 1s whether this 
very one, or that very one 1s abſo- 
lutely zeceſſary. 

Tim. I care not much if (for a 
little whiſe) I believe that alſo. For 
I always love to believe, as much as 
ever my {kin will hold, 

Phi, Then farewell all contivgen- 
cres and Freewll. 

Tim. As for contingencies, let the 
Poet and the Bees look to them : but 
as for my Freewill, I won't take ten 
groats for't yet. For the inſtance you 
o1ve 1s no trial atall of Freewill. For 
I believe *twill zecefſarily rain, or xe- 
ceſſarily not rain to morrow (as that 
the ſun will riſe or not riſe.) becauſe 
the weather is not within a mans 
power ; but falls out zeceſſarily ac- 
cording to the courſe of the World : 
not for your lilly reaſon, becauſe 'tis 
a true disjunGive propoſition « and 
therefore 
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therefore the whole being neceſſarily 
true, the parts or one of them ſhould 
be ſo too : for do but try it, Philau- 
t4s, 1n any other propoſition, where 
the neceſſity of events may not be 
concern'd (that there may be no 
ſculking advantage in the word ze- 
| ceſſzty) and you ſhall ſee 'tis ſo querk- 
'iſhly and 1gnorantly ſaid, that a very 
freſh-man but of a months ſtanding, 
would have been aſham'd to have 
been guilty of ſuch a groſs errour. 
For jnſtancez Every number is odd 
or even , is a propolition ſo very 
good and laudable, that the Pope 
himſelf has not a better in all his 
budget : that is, if you ſerve it up 
all whole together: but take the 
ſame, and chop it into two Meſles, 
viz. Every number is odd, every 
number 1s even : and it makes two 
ſuch deadly rappers as would choak 
old Nick himſelf. So again, to ſay 
that every man in the world is in 
London, or out of London , has no 
burt at all in't. But pull this 1n pie- 
ces, and it may ſo fall out, that there 

E 2 may 
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may be moſt deadly crowding for 
the Wall. 

Phi. But theſe caſes, that you have 
put Tiz- , being general 3 you only 
mean that ſome numbers are odd, and 
ſome even : and ſome men are in 
Town, and ſome are out. 

Tir. And if you ſuppoſe inparti- 
cular that to morrow My Lord Mayor 
goes abroad or ſtays at home- you 
only mean that ſometimes he is plea- 
ſed to go abroad and fometime he's 
pleaſed to (tay at home. For though 
that ſame Owns be a perſon of won- 
derful diſpatch and preſence, yet 
'twould make the greateſt individual 
Magiſtrates head in the world, to 
gigge again, to have ſo much buſi- 
neſs upon his hand, as to be forc'd all 
the day long to be abroad at home. 

Phi. I know he can be but in one 
place : but wherever that be, 'tis 
upon neceſſity. 

Tim. Why lo? 

Phz. Becauſe every propoſition 1s 
true or falſe. 

Tits. That's right : if therefore 

every 
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every propoſition in the world were 
true, or every propoſition were falſe 
(which, Phzlautus, is your way of 
Computation.) then I grant you, 
that he muſt needs go, that the De- 
vil drives. But becauſe there's Field- 
room enough, and that ſome pro- 
poſitions are true, and ſome falſe; 
therefore I am refolv'd to enjoy my 
humour, and neither to go, nor drive, 
unleſs I have a mind to't. For in 
ſhort, Philautus, that ſame gld famous 
ſtory: of $oz2rates's neceſ]arily diſpu- 
ting to morrow,or not, becaule every 
propoſition 1s now true or falſe, has 
no more in't but juſt this ; that 'tis 
true to day, that one of the two 
ſhall be true or come to paſs to mor- 
row 3 or tis true or falſe to day, that 
this or that particularly ſhall be true 
or come to paſs to morrow - and 
{weat and ſhuffle as long as you will, 
you can never advance that querk 
any higher. And therefore to make 
an end of this ſame ſtory of Socrates 
and the weather 3, ſeeing, Philautus, 
theſe ſame Engliſh men are moſt of 
3 me 
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them a Company of clowniſh and di(- 
ingenuous dunces 3 the Fecleſiaſticks 
having no breeding, the Phzloſophers 
having not taſted of motion, and the 
Mathematicians being much o'rerun 
with the ſtab of ignorance, pride, 
and ſymbols ; the beſt way will be to 
draw up your opinion concerning 
a disjundive propoſition (you may 
do it in half a ſheet.) and ſend it be- 
yond Sea : where (as you very 
friendlily inform your ſelf in your 
late lax Mathematica, Ec.) you are 
mmuch read, underſtood, and admir'd : 
and if among(t all your acquaintance, 
you can get ſo much but as one ſub- 
ſcription to your Paper,by any body 
that knows what belongs to Logick 
(to which you appeal in this very 
Caſe) then ſhall it raz-2 or 20t rains; 
and Socrates ſhall diſpute or not diff 

pute, whenever Philantus pleaſes. 
Phi. What doſt tell me of Logick ? 
doſt think that I that began to rea- 
ſon, the very firſt day I went into 
breeches, will be bound up to your 
paltry, pimping, pedantick rules of 
Logick® 
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Logick? dont I know that Logick is 
the Mother of all Lyes, and the 
Nurſe of your damn'd, confounded 
Metaphyſical jargons £ 

Tims. Now do I ſhortly expect a 
Book contra Faſium DialeGicorum c 
now am [I confident that Logick will 
be the Devil and all, as Mathema- 
ticks was, after the DoGor had bafl'd, 
and confuted you. 

Phz. I bafi'd, I confuted? I never 
was, nor will be, as long as I live. 

Time. No, no, Sir : you ſhan't be 
confuted : it does not at all become 
one of your age to be confuted : 
*tis uncivil, Sir, 'tis not done at all 
like a Gentleman to confute you : 
You ſhall have a proteFion from his 
Majeſty not to be confuted. 

Phi. You lyein your very throat. 
I never went about any ſuch 
thing. 

Tine. Perhaps fo : but however 
having now done with the buſineſs 
of the weather ; let's now if you 
pleaſe, Sir, have one throw at Liberty 
and Neceſſsty; that we may ſee, whe- 
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ther the Dice will run on my (ide, or 
yours. 

Phi. Done: I would know then, 
ſuppoſe, I take a die, and throwing 
It upon the Table, there comes up 
{ſuch or ſuch a caſt : whether there 
was not an abſolute zeceſ/aty of that 
particular caſt. 

7i91, Moſt abſolute. 

Phj. Then have you perfealy 
gam'd away your Freew1ll. 

Tim. Yes : juſt as much as t'was 
rain'd away before. For ſuppoſing 
(as you do) thar a die have (asthey 
cal] them) ſo many chances, and ſuch 
a chance to lie uppermoſt when 'tis 
thrown, and to be thrown with ſuch 
or ſuch a force, and upon a table of 
ſuch or ſuch a ſmoothneſs, then ſay [ 
there will as neceſlarily come forth 
ſuch or ſuch a caſt, as if there had 
been never another caſt upon the die 
bur that which came forth. 

Phz. Then there's zeceſſity enough. 

Tinrz. Enough: but nothing to your 
purpoſe. 

Phi. That's {irange, 
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Time. Not at all ; becauſe all the 
ſeveral circumſtances requir'd to 
ſuch a caſt, notwithſtandiog all that 
you have ſuppoſed, are wholy ſtill 
in my own power; that 1s, I may 
chooſe which ſide Ile lay foremoſt, 
upon what ['le make the throw, and 
if need be I can have a ſpring with 
ſo many notches, that ſhall let go the 
die,'and give it as many turns, as [ 

leaſe. 

Phi. You chuſe! you pleaſe ! 'tis 
a very hard matter, I ſee, to beat 
people out of the common track of 
non-ſenſe. And therefore though 
there's nothing more ſeemingly ca- 
ſual, or more proper to be 1nliſted 
On, than the weather and dice; yet, 
becauſe to give particular inſtances 
would be endlets, [ ſhall rather chuſe 
to put all out of doubt, and ſettle 
the whole buſineſs by one general 
argument. 

Tire. That will be well indeed. 
For I love at my very heart thoſe 
fame general arguments 3 becauſe 
they pretend to kill the old one 
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in the Neſt. How 1s it I pray, 
Sir 2? | 

Phi. 'Tis thus : there 7s, ſay TI, a 
neceſſity or neceſſary canſe of all events; 
becauſe every event has a ſufficient 
cauſe. For an event is that which is 
corne to paſi : and nothing can come to 
paſi wnnleſi ſomewhat produce it : and 
produc 'd it cannot be, but by that which 
zs able or ſufficient to produce it: that 
is to ſay, but by the meeting toge- 
ther of all that's neceſſary to pro- 
duce it. 

Tizz. And what then? 

Phz. Then every thing that 1s pro- 
duc'd, is zeceſſarily produc'd. 

Tim. Why (o? 

Phi. Becauſe all is met together | 
that was neceſſary. 

Tim. Therefore they meceſ/arily 
met together : did they? O your 
Servant, Sir! becauſe Fire, Water, 
and Oatmeal are requiſite (that's all 
the meaning of neceſſary here) for 
the making of Water-greell : there- 
fore I mult of neceſlity fall upan the 
operation at four of the Clack ; and 

'tis 
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'tis impoſſible for me to forbear, or 
imploy my ſelf otherwiſe at that 
| time. 

Phi. So 'tis impoſhble. 

Timz. Todowhat: to ſtab and kill a 
man.,and then tounſtab and unkill him 
again? that's all, Philautus : for ſeeing 
in our Conntry ther's no halfing or 
quartering ofeffects : therefore ( ſay 
you ) all effects are neceſlary : that 
is, you ſuppole the thing done, or 
(whichis all one) to be in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, that *tis impoſſible but 
that it ſhould be done; and then you 
conclude 'twas zeceſ/ary that it ſhould 
be done. Whereas the queſtion is 
not whether when any thing is pro- 
duc'd, ſuch and ſuch things are ze- 
ceſſarily requir'd to its production 3 
but whether it be now zeceſ/ary, that 
all thoſe meceſſaries or requiſites ſhall 
certainly club together at ſuch a time 
to produce it. 

Phz. I ſay they muſt, and that up- 
on the account of ſufficient canſes. 

Tir. And,I ſay,they need not, and 


that upon the account of the Weſ?- 
wind 
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wind: and Tam ſire that my account 
Is as good as yours - tor {am tor ſuf- 
crent cauſes as much as you. 

Phi. What, and hold ſreewill F 

Tire, O molt eaſily, Sir : for oft- 
times the will alone 1s the ſufficient 
cauſe. 

Phi. Of what ! of the will ! 

Tire No, that's Jargon : but of 
the action. 

Phi. But, I enquire, what's the 
cauſe of the wzll. 

Tir. So you may, but in many 1n- 
ſtances I can tell none. 

Phi. | prethee, let me hear one of 
thoſe inſtances; and thou ſhalt ſee, 
if I don't preſently Ferret out a ſuf- 
ficient cauſe. 

Tir. Suppoſe then there be laid 
before you, three Apples : I would 
Know, whether you can pick one of 
them. 

Phi. Yes ſurely : what hinders? 

Tim. You can as ſoon pick a Star 
out of the Firmament : for theſe Ap- 
ples (hall be exactly of the fame f17e, 
the ſame complexion , and the fame 
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diſtance from the eye 3 and there- 
upon they ſhall ſtrike and tempt all 
alike : ſo that, unleſs you'l allow the 
will it ſelf to caſt in the laſt feather, 
and to determine the ſcales, you can 
only platonically admire, for there's 
no falling to, as the caſe ſ{tands. 

Phi. But you don't conſider, Ti, 
how the World being in a conſtant 
toſs and hurry ; there*s chopping and 
. changing every mument : ſo that one 
or other of your ſafſſreient cauſes 
over-topping the reſt, will (trixe you 
as dead --- 

Tire. Thereſore I'll have my three 
equally ſufficient apples to be nail'd 
faſt down; and there ſhall be a very 
{tout ſupporter for the chin, that the 
head may no ways wag 5 and the 
eyes (hall be ſo ſpoken to, that they 
ſhall not dare to rowl in the leaſt. 

Phi. But may there not be for all 
this, that which they call, 7 &ow not 
what, which getting in at a corner of 
the eye, may givea private (tab, and 
{o determine the choice ? 

Tirs. There may ſo: for perhaps 
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one of. the Apples may have ſome 
pretty mole or dimple, or ſome ſuch 
wounding feature or other. And 
therefore I think we had beſt take 
three peaſe, or three graizs of Mu- 
flard-ſeed. Surely there can't be any 
great difference of Cxpids in ſuch a 
caſe. Or if we ben't yet armour- 
proof; what think you, Philautys, of 
evex Or odd 2 there 1s, you know, 
juſt as many of t'one as tother: and. 
as for the words themſelves they ſeem 
to ſmirk and flame and charm much 
at one. And yet 'tis very evident 
from Hiſtory, that there has been 
many a (hilling won and loſt at that 

ame- which, according to you, 1s 
utterly impoſſible ; and as meer a tale 
as Religion. 

Phi. How ſo ? 

Tim. Becauſe no body could ever 
play at it. For if the mind never 
determines it ſelf, but 1s always (as 
you would have 1t) neceſlarily over- 
born by hopes and fears : the hopes 
and fears of ever and odd being for 
ever equal], if at any time ever (ſup- 

poſe) 
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poſe) puts in for a mans will, pre- 
ſently in ſteps 04d, and looks you full 
o'the face, with its why not as well ? 
ſo that the alternate appetite (as you 
call it) being perpetual, a mans mind 
can never poſlibly be ſeiſed on, but 
mult go titter totter, ſwing ſwang, to 
the Worlds end. 

Phi. Don't you trouble your ſelf 
about that, Ti: : for 'tis very plain 
that a man may chooſe one number 
before another 3 but, (till ſay I, the 
reaſon is not meerly becauſe he will 
chuſe it (for that's non-ſenſe) but 
becauſe by chuſing it, he hopes --- 

Tim, Hopes| to do what? 

Phi. To win. 

Tir. | tell you, he ſhan't hope any 
ſuch thing. 

Phi. Why, Tim, muſt a man aſk 
you leave to hope ? 

Tim. I don't ſtand much upon't, 
Sir: but you won't let him hope : for, 
In the ninth Chapter of your Humane 
nature, you put in this 72-bargo upon 
hope : viz. that it does then only take 
place, wher the cauſes that make ns 
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exped the thing hop'd for, are greater 
than thoſe that make us expe( the con- 
trary. Now he that, 1n the buſineſs 
of ever or odd, can ſpy out ſuch 
bouncing cauſes on one lide, more 
than t'other, ſhall preſently quit the 
Chanel, and be permitted to hope. 

. Phi. But may there not be many 
other ſufficient cauſes belides hope, 
fer, and ſuch like paſſzors, that may 
pollibly move and determine the 
will ? 

1im. Queltionleſs there may be 
ſeveral : tor ſuppoſe, the gameſter 
chops at ever: one ſufficient cauſe 
of that choice may be, that, by ſo 
doing, It 1s an ever? caſe but that he 
wins - and certainly he's a very foul 
Gameſter that deſires any morethan 
to win. In the next place, 'tis to be 
conſidered, that poſlibly the Gentle- 
7111 that ſo chuſes, may be of a 
ſmooth and ever temper : and what 
Influence bodily temper (for there 1s 
no other) has upon all humane af- 
fairs, whether by Sea or by Land, I 


need not explain. Beſides, 1t muſt 
not 
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not be omitted, that the choice which 
1s propounded is not odd or evex, but 
even Or odd: \o that even getting the 
ſtart of odd, claps in phyſically upon 
the phanſie, before odd can poſhibly 
get up. Toall which (if need were) 


| may be further added, that perhaps 


the Gentleman EleFor by ſome means 
or other may have been prejudic'd 
againſt odd - either by having an odd 
Father, an odd Mother , or an odd 
kind of Wife; and many ſuch an odd 
thing may have happen'd, that may 
have quite diſoblidg'd him, and in- 
diſpos'd him to odd. And as there 
may be many other ſufficient cauſes 
that may thus jog and incline the will 
to even - ſo without doubt one that 
married but a ſmall relation of Twl- 
lies, for a very little fee, could do 
as much for odd. 

Phi. But why do we ſpend fo much 
time abour ſuch zrifles and inconſider- 
able things as theſe : whereas, we are 
inquiring what it is that directs a man 
in the grand affairs of his life. 

Tim, As much trifles and inconſi- 
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derable as they ſeem to be, give me 
leave to tell you, Phzilartuy, that theſe 
ſame #rifles and inconfiderables do ut- 
terly deſtroy not only all your Do- 
arine of Neceſſity, but all that nothing 
that you have ſaid againſt 7z1material 
abſtances. For, if any one man ſince 
the world began , has but lifted up 
his finger meerly becauſe he would 
do ſo: that is to ſay, when all out- 
ward cauſes and conſiderations did 
equally ſolicite him to move it down- 
wards, (were there no other) 'tis a 
demonſtration to me, that there 1s 
ſomewhat in the world befides met- 
fer 3 and that man is of that kind. 

Phi. I prithee don't tezr me a pie- 
ces now, with thoſe cortradidions of 
#1: material ſubſtances : but let me ad- 
viſe thee not to be cheated with ſuch 
phraſes, as thov didſt juſt now men- 
tion. vis. becauſe he would do ſo, for- 
ſooth: for we oft-times hear people 
ſay, they will do ſuch a thing 3 I, that 
they will : as if the wi/lwere theonly 
ini cauſe : whereas there's 


abominable Pride, Vain-glory, and 
perverſe- 
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perverſeneſs in that expreſſion. For 
example, you tell a man,ſuppoſe, that 
he ſhan't fling his Hat into the fire 
no that he ſhax't. Say you lo, ſays he ? 
I'll ſee you hang'd, before I'll be nos'd 
by ſuch a ſcoundrel , and with that 
ſlap goes the Hat into the middle of 
the fire. 

Tire. And truly he's right enough 
ſerv'd, that gives a Gentleman ſuch 
ſaucy language. But what ſhall we 
think of him, Phzlantns, who, with- 
out any ſuch provocation at all, upon 
the #wenty third of April takes his 
ſelk-donblet, and cutting it into thirty 
7ine pleces, ſ(teeps it in Rheniſh Wine 
till the firſt of September; and then 
ſeals it up in a Tamarirk-box, with 
this ſxperſcription5 Ego &* tu ſumns 
zn tuto: and lays it under his pillow 
the night before Full Moon. 

Phi. For my part, I keep to my 
old opinion : that every thing has 4 
beginning: and that nothing can come 
to paſs alone. 

Tir, Molt certainly nothing can : 
and therefore, doubtleſs the ſufficient 
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cauſe of this whole buſineſs lie 
couch'd in the Ryle of three. For, as 
the twenty third of April is to a ſilk 
Donblet cut into thirty wine pieces - 
ſo are thoſe thirty nine pieces (teep'd 
in Aheniſh Wine till the firſt of Sep- 
tember,to the Tarmarirh Box, with the 
forelaid ſaperſcription, laid under the 
pillow the night before Full Moor. 

Phz. I muſt confeſs, that the nece(\- 
ſary and ſafficient cauſe of ſome aCti- 
ons, (eſpecially of thoſe which are 
call d indifferent) lie oft-times very 
deep : bnt of all ations, I am from 
hence ſure, there's always one at the 
bottom becauſe in all common aQi- 
ons, and concerns of life, it lies ſo 
very plain. 

Tie. | grant you that the probabi- 
lity of many events lies very plain : 
but not the zeceſſety of any one, that 
I know of. That is to ſay in other 
words,that mana being a rational Crea- 
tare , for the molt part is pleas'd 
(not con(train'd_) to do that which is 
molt reaſonable : fo if a Merchant, 
ſuppoſe, is promiſed an old debt of 
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 froe thouſand pounds, for croſſing the 
ſtreet - 'tis highly probable,that ſuch 
| news as this, will make the ſpirits to 
fally a little towards the Legs. But 
what if he ſtays at home only to ſuck 
his »ziddle finger ? 

Phz. The cunning of that may be, 
Tim, to make ſuch Fools as thee be- 
lieve, that man has dominion over 
his ations. But there's no ſuch thing 
at all - for he ſtays at home only to 
| croſs and contradict thoſe that deny 
Freewill. That is in ſhort, he loves 
and prefers his opinion (than which 
nothing you know 1s dearer) before 
froe thouſand pounds. 

Tim. But how came he, Sir, to 
dote ſo.much upon his #widdle finger - 
does the Doctrine of Freewill make 
the #2iddle finger grow fatter than all 
the reſt ? 

Phi. That need not be - for, 101t 
ſelf you know, it 1s the /ongeſ# and 
moſt ſufpicient. . 

Tim. And ſo, in good truth, muſt 
the little one have been; if he had 
ſpent his Meditations upon that. A- 
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gain, Philautus, ſuppole a man be 
catch'd in a good luſty rain- there is 
ſuch probability of ſome events, that 
I count 1t more than two to one, that 
he will chooſe to borrow a Cloak, 
rather than a Curry-comb or ſhooing- 
horn. 

Phz. If he does aſk for any ſuch 
thing; a very ſufficient cauſe of that 
may be, to make people laugh. 

Tir. Indeed he can't help it, if 
they do laugh : but he may do it, 
meerly becauſe he wzll do it. 

Phi. But I have told you over and 
over that that is utterly impoſlible. 

Tirz. And I can ſay it as often, 
that 'tis not. Seeing, by many inſtan- 
ces above given, 'tis plain that a man 
may and doth often determine him- 
ſelf, where all imaginable groundsof 
neceſlity are equally poys'd : Icount 
that I may ſafely concludethat, when- 
ever he pleaſes, he may make uſe of 
the ſame pqwer in all other caſes 
whatever. For: the ſame principle 
which impowers a man for to do any 
one thing upon no extrinſecal ac- 
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compt at allz impowers him to ſor- 
bear the doing of any other thing 
whatever, though he has a thouſand 
reaſons to do it. - Againſt all which, 
you have no other fence, but only 
to pop In that lamentable engine of 
your ſufficient cauſe. The ſum of 
which is only this, that whatever 1s 
already done, can't be undone: and 
whatever is not yet done, is not done 
as yet. 

Phi. That great notion of a fuſe 
cient cauſe (whereby I abſolutely de- 
mon(tratethe neceſlity of all events) 
which you ſo ſaucily diſdain, has 
ſtun'd all the great Divines and Philo- 
ſophers of Europe. Whereas all thoſe 
inconveniencies and abſurdities which 
they charge upon my DoGriae, of 
themſelves vaniſh in a moment 3 they 
being chiefly grounded (as molt er- 
rours are) upon nothing elle but 
want of underſtanding of the true 
ſignification of words. It would be 
very tedious, Tizz, to repeat many 
of their objeJions, they are ſo into- 
lerably filly : and therefore I ſhall 
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only give you a very ſhort ſpecimen } 
of their folly. In the firſt place they'l | 
tell you, that if there be a neceſlity #? 
of all humane actions, to what pur- 
pole do we praiſe and commend one 
attion 3 and blame and diſcommend 
another. Ignorant Souls! that ſhould 
not underſtand, that #o praiſe or com- 
mend a thing, is only to ſay a thing is 
good + good T ſay ſor me, or for ſome 
body elſe, or for the State and Common- 
wealth. And inlike manner toblame 
and diſcommend a thing, is nomore 
than to ſay that 'tis bad and incon- 
venient, For inſtance, what more 
common, Tim, than for people, in 
cold weather, to ſay there's a very 
good fire: an excellent good fire : a 
ſpecial good fire: a moſt ſtately Princely 
fire (words big enough for the 
greateſt exploits of the mightieſt 
Hero) and yet, I ſuppoſe, very few 
think that the fire burns out of choice 
and diſcretion - and that it lies liſt- 
ning and paping for commendations, 
and burns accordingly. On the-con- 
trary, what 1s it we mean when we 
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| expreſs our diſlike and diſguſt > Be 
true now, and tell me, 772; 1s there 
any thing more frequent than to ſay, 
that ſuch an Horſe 1s blind or foun- 
der d - that he ſtarts, halts, or flum- 
bles : that he's a very Jade + a rotten, 
molten,confounded Jade; (words that 
do molt paſſionately expreſs blame 
and diſpleaſure.) and yet again we 
don't ſuppoſe that the Horſe ever re- 
veſted the Blackſmith to drive a 
nail up to the hilts into his foot : or 
delir'd the Groomz to thruſt out one 
of his Eyes with the Pitch-fork, or 
to ride him ſo hard, as to melt or 
founder him ? and therefore, in the 
fourty firſt page of my Animadver- 
ſions , I tell thee (hadfſt thou the 
wit to oblerve it) that, whereas 
people make ſuch a great buſtle about 
their ſins; and are oft-times vex'd 
and can't ſleep in their beds for their 
ſins; ſin 2s nothing elſe but halting or 
ſtumbling in the ways of Gods Com- 
mandments. | 


Tim, And do you think that this 
1s all that is meant by peoples break- 
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Gods Commandments; that one i 
ts (tab'd with the Pztchfork of ſtupi- © 
dity and 1gnorance 3 and another þ 
prick'd and lam'd by the Black ſmith | 
of ſenſuality and drunkenneſs: ſo | 
that there muſt needs be great halt- | 
ing and ſtumbling among them ? : 
Phi. What, Timm, do you make | 
fport and a mock of ſuch a ſerious 
thing as ſin? 
Time. Tis you and ſuch as you, | 


Philautus (whole very opinions make | 


2 mock of (in) that are the ſport- 
makers : not thoſe, who out of a ſin- 
cere deſign to undeceive the World, | 
are forc'd ſometimes to condeſcend | 
to very mean, and almoſt unpardon- } 
able expreſſions. 

Phz. I don't cheat or deceive any 
body - for 'tis plain from common 
Cuſtom, and the conſent of the beſt 
Anthors, that praiſe and diſpraiſe do 
equally belong to thoſe things, that 
_ are never ſo far from all pretences of 
Freewtll, as well as to men. 

Time. But then, Phzlautus, I would 
have people a little careful how, and 

upon 
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upon what, they beſtow their com- 
mendations and reproofs. For though 
ſometimes indeed they turn to very 
good accompt 3 yet at other times 
| they have their inconveniencies. He 
therefore that overnight commended 
a diamond at ſuch a rate, that by 
Morning 1t was grown froma Cherry- 
ſtone to a Pippin, (beſides a little 
young diamond it had foled, running 
by its fide) muſt be granted to have 
ſpent his breath, and praiſes with ve- 
ry good diſcretion and profit. Nei- 
ther was the famous Miller of little 
Hingham much out of the way : who, 
when the wind did not blow to his 
mind, would ſo frown, and chide, 
and rattle over his Mill, that one 
would wonder to ſee, how pouring 
the meal came down, upon the re- 
proof. But, for all that, I ſhall al- 
ways pity poor S7r Frederick. 

Phi. For what I prethee ? 

Tim. Why, Sir , he having in 
Chriſlmaſs time (as moſt Gentlemen 
uſe to have) one of thoſe ſame ſtately 
and Princely fires before-mention'd - 

the 
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the neighbours that ſat about it, fell * 
into ſuch laviſh praiſes, and extrava- | 
gant admiration of the fire, that |}: 
it grew ſo conceited , as to burn 
down the Houſe. Therefore. if it 
mult be ſo, that to praiſe or dilpraiſe 
a thing 1s only to ſay that 'tis good 
or bad - yet however let people 
hence learn, that good words, as 
well as tad, are to be uſed with diſ- 
cretion. But truly, Philautus, (todeal 
plainiy with you) as plauſible as the 
conceipt ſeems to be, for my part, I 
much ſuſpect whether it be true. For 
though we may praiſe a ſtone, tree 
or Horſe, a mans foot or forehead, 
with the very ſame words and phra- 
ſes, and in as good a tile as the beſt 
of humane aCtions: yet [ can't but 
think that thoſe commendations 
which are uſually beſtow'd upon that 
accompt, which we call deſert, to be 
not only much Jarger, but quite of 
another kind from thoſe which we 
give upon all other occaſions what- 
ever. And though I don't at all doubt, 
but that ſuch an one as Pl;ny, could 
have 
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ſiderable legs and renowned cod-piece 
of Henry the Fighth; yetTam confi- 
dent, he would have done much bet- 
ter upon the peaceable and pious reign 
of ©. Elizabeth. But to make an end 
of this, Philautus, we do often indeed 
commend the (un for ſhining, and the 
Heavens for affording rain, and the 
like: but, at our end of the Town, 
(what you dol know not.) we think 
hereby we praiſe God himſelf; who 
not out of his neceſſary , but free 
pleaſure at firſt created, and (till dif- 
poſes of all theſe things : and has 
made man like himſelf. So that till 
nothing 1s prais'd meerly becauſe 'tis 
good or beneficial , but becauſe it 
was contriv'd and brought about by 
that which need not have dane it. 

Phz. But don't you hear people 
very ordinarily blame and find fault 
with bad winds and bad weather, 
as well as commend good : and com- 
plain of many things that could not 
be help'd? 


Tir. Yes: and1 don't much won- 
der 
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der at it : for, ſuch Fools as thoſe, } 
ſhall curſe and bid the Dewil take } 
them ten thouſand times over, for j 
ſuch things, as they could have |} 
help'd : and that's their gentile way 
of repentance. And therefore let us 
have no more concerning praiſe and 
diſpraiſe 3 but let us ſee if they have 
any thing elſe to ſay againſt you. 

Phi. They have nothing at all to 
ſay - but they think they have got 
ſomewhat by the end; when they 
tell you, that if there be a neceſſity 
of all humane aQions; then many 
laws would be wnjuſt, becauſe 
the breach of them could not be 
avoided. 

Tims. This ſounds, Philantus, as if 
it had ſomewhat in't. 

Phi. That it does: and that's all. 
For whereas they talk of an #njuſ? 
law, they had as good talk of a piece 
of iron burning cold. For, every Law 
7s either divine or humane. As for di- 
wine Laws, the irreſiſtible power of God 
alone juſtifies all thera. 

Tim. Truly ſuch a famous _—_ 

or 
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| for power (as you are known to be) 
may eaſily make that out. For, ha- 
ving a your Animadverſions, turn'd 
| all the A/tribates of God (as you uſe 
to do all things elſe) tnto powers 
| making divine goodneſs, divine mercy, 

and divine juſtice to be nothing but 
power - you might ſecurely ſay that 
divine power alone juſtifies all aGions. 
That 1s, divine power alone together 
| With all the reſt , eſpecially dizine 

juſtice, juſtifies all ations. And now, 
I pray, a little concerning humane 
Laws. 

Phz. Concerning them Ido ſay al- 
ſo, that *tis impoſſible that any one of 
them ſhould be #»juſt. For, a hnmane 
Law is that which every ſubjet has 
given his conſent to: namely , by gi- 
ving up his will to the will of the ſu- 
pream-: and no man can be unjuſt to 
himſelf. And therefore a Prince can't 
put upon his ſubjeFs any unjuſt Law. 

Tim. Suppole, he ſhould put out a 
Law, that all that are borz: blind, ſhall 
have their fizgers and foes cut off. 


There's abundance of power in this 
ſame 
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ſame Law : but, in my mind, very 
little juſtice. £ 

Phi. Why, all the fingers and toes |: 
of the Nation are the ſupremes. And þ 
you have given up your conſent as 
well to his pleaſure, as his power. 

Tims. Never in my life to ſuch 
pleaſare as this. 

Phi. You have given your conſent to 
all things, that he ſhould do, be they 
what they will. 

7Tim7. No but I han't. For if he has 
a mind to goa finger- hawking, or lo 
I dehire to ſtay at home, and keep 
the Hogs out of the Peaſe. Becauſe, 
long before had bargain'd with him, 

I had preingaged my ſelf to the Law 
of nature and reaſon (to which he, 
for all his greatneſs, is as much a 
ſubje@F as1l ) never to uſe, orgivemy 
conſent to ſuch z#humavre recreations. 
But, if I miftake not, Philantur, you 
andI had ſomelittle talk about theſe 
matters, when we met laſt at the 
Iſle of Pines. And therefore be plea- 
ſed to conſider a little thoſe ſame px- 
iſhments that are inflicted upon _ 
: Or 
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for what they could not avoid. It 
ſeems a little ſevere, Philautus, to 
hang a man for ſtealing , ſuppoſe 3 
when as he could not poſlibly helpit : 
and to damn him for not repenting, 
when he could, as little help that 
alſo. 

Phi. As for dammation (it you 
mean your eferme! damnation) [ (ball 
tell you a tine ſtory about that by 
and by --- 

Tim. A fine one indeed / 

Phi, But, as for peoples being pu- 
niſh'd for what they could not avoid 3 
the caſe, in ſhort, ſtands thus : vis. 
Whey we ſay that ſuch a one could not 
avoid the breaking of ſuch a Law, we 
mean no more by it , but that he had 
a neceſſary will to break it. Now this 
ſame neceſſary will contains two parts, 
Neceſſa:y and Will: (be fare that you 
attend well, for it clears all) now there- 
fore ſay I, when any man is puniſh d 
for willing or doing of that which he 
could not avoid, he is not puniſh'd 
for the neceſſity , or becauſe he could 
not avoid it --- 

G Tin. 
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Tim. TI hope not: (for if he 
were, all the Dogs of the Towz 
ought to be ſet upon the Execu- 
tioner, ) 

Phi. But he's puniſh'd for doing | 
it, or willing it. 2 

Tir. What's that, becauſe he could #| 
avoid it ? L 

Phi. No, no : but becauſe he con- 3 
ſented, and had a mind to't. ; 

Tine. He conſented ! he had a minc! 
tot | he ſcorns your words, Phila: 
tus; for he, nor any man elle (ac- 
cording to you) had ever of them- 
ſelves a mind to any thing in this 
whole World. But thoſe fame zece/- 
ſary ſecond cauſes oft-times flock about 
me, ſuppoſe, and have a mind to 
me : and when they take me only 
by the elbow, and clowniſhly drag 
me to theJail.then am I ſaid (becauſe 
Liberty the ſame time pulls homreward ) 
to go againſt my #2ind, and againſt 
my conſent : but, when they take me 
gentilely by the brain and ſpirits 
(which have always the whole body 


at their beck) and ſhly puſh me on 
to 
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to ſteal, or the like, then, forſooth, 
an 1 ſid to corſent. WhereasT can 
as little avnid this conſenting, as going 
to the 47], Only, here's all the dif- 
ference ., that tie conſiderations of 
pr\ofi- rar ucceflarily affect the brain, 
being ot iuch viſible and big things 
as the Conſtables with their ſtaves - 
therefore they fay that I conſented, 
and 'twas of my doing. 

P/11. So 'twas of your doing. For 
in ſtealing, don't your put forth your 
hard , and take ſomewhat againſt 
Law © 

Timr. That's a good one indeed! 
I walk ſuppoſe tothe Window; and 
there lies a Gold-watch : and this 
gives me a deadiy flap ore the face. 
I being of a ſanguine complexion, 
and not us'd to paſs by ſuch affronts 3 
[ give it as good as it ſent, and flap 
that ore the face again : but at laſt 
it does ſo dazle me, and puts me ſo 
out of all countenance ; that I can't 
endure it in my ſight any longer : and 
ſo, according to the laws of motion, 


1t goes mechanically into my Pocket. 
G 2 And 
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And then poor Pzll-Garlick muſt a9 | 
to Pot 3 for having eyes, hands, and 
a rocket: whereas [']] be ſworn, In» | 
more conſpir'd, nor conſented ty | 
this , than a Aonſe-trap does to the 
catching of a Morſe. For, though | 
look and leer, as if I intended ſome- 
what, and as if I took aim : but they 
are thoſe ſame pernicious ſecond can 
ſes that do all : they charge, and 

ropound3 and tickle and pul] down 
the little Carteſtan tricker, and then 
bounce go [ off at the 1/atch. 

Phi. As apt an inſtance, Tim, as 
thou thinkelſt this to be for thy pur- 
poſe 3 thou could{t not have given 
one more for my advantage. For 
killing of Mice and ſuch like Vermin 
ir good for the Common-wealth : bnt, 
as for ſlealing, tis a thing that does 
hurt: "tis noxious, Tim; as Thave at 
large taught in my Liberty and Neceſ* 
ſity. And therefore though every adion 
of a mans life be equally unavoidable; 
get thoſe only are puniſhable that are 
ound to be noxious. 

Tin. Only thoſe, Sir : and there- 

fore 
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fore, though a Knife cuts and (laſhes 
a ſtick, or a piece of meat never fo 
ſorely 3 yet the Knife 1s not blamed 
and chaſtis'd for this 3 becauſe 'tis not 
noxious. But 1f 1t chances to get 
never ſo [ittle way into a Chzlds fin- 
ger, 'tis then preſently chidden and 
condemn'd 3 and ſometimes flung 
away with ſuch diſpleaſure, that for 
a week after 'tis ready to turn tai], 
at ſight of a Pint of Butter; and you 
can ſcarce get it to come within a 
yard of a Pudding. 

Phz. But this is only to cheat 
Children, and make them leave 
crying. 

Time. And to hang a man that has 
been paſt crying fourty years, is 
every whit as great a cheat: for he 
could not avoid ſtealing, any more 
than the Knife could avoid cnttine. 

Phi. I know that. But the end of 
puniſhment is to fright and deterr 
and to frame, and make the will to 
juſtice. 

Tim. | believe that if i be once 
hang'd for ſtealing, my mind will be 


3 ſtrangely 
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ſtrangely fram'd, and made againſt 
{tealing any more. 

Phi. But though yours can't; yet 
other mens minds may receltve ad- 
vantage and inſtruction hereby. 

Tin. I thank you for that indeed. 
I ſhall be hang'd tor nuthing at all, 
only to do my Neig:vour a kind- 
neſs. I don't at all ike {without any 
fault of my own) to be made a meer 
memorandum tor the Connty, and a 
framer of other mens minds. 

Phi. But you can't bur ſay, that 
the pumihment of one man isa very 
proper means to keep others 1n 
dWe. 

Tirt. Who was ever lo lilly as to 
ſay otherwiſe 2 But here's the caſe: 
which 1s moſt reafonable,to puniſh a 
man for doing of that which 1s wox#- 
ous, and which he could have avoi- 
ded, that hereby others may be af- 
frighted : or to hang him up as a 
Crow upon a Pear Tree, for no other 
reaſon at all but only to affrighe 
others, 


Phz. I take them to be much alike. 
T7114. 
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Tim. Hugely alike indeed ! for if 
the firſt be true, every mans ſ/ and 
ruine lies at his own door : but if 
the laſt, I ſee no ways to avoid 
It --- 

Phi. To avoid what? 

Tir. But that God muſt be the 
Author of all ſi. 

Pj. The Author of all fin who- 
ever that Dzvine be (for this 1s an 
old Bluck-Coat objeFtion) that talks of 
God being the Author of fi 18 not fit 
to go Chaplain to a Muckerel-Boat. 
For the word Author. Tim, is a latine 
word 3 and to be the anthed of any 
thing is to ezve zt authority and credit - 
that ts, to command it.warrant it, and 
owne it : now 1 ſuppoſe, Tim, that yor 
can't find any where in Scripture, that 
God did ever command ſin, or iſſued 
out any Warrants or Certificates for ſin 
fo be committed. 

Tin, 'Twere ſtrange if one ſhould. 
But yet if your opinion of neceſſity 
be true, one may find out that which 
13 full out as ſtrange, if not (tranger. 

Phi, What's that I prethee ? 

G 4 
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Tim. Whereas God has given plain 
Commandments againſt fin, and ma- 
nifeſted his great diſpleaſure at it - 
notwithſtanding this he has ſo far an- 
thoriz'd or own'd it as (according to 
you) to be the contriver, and finiſh- 
er too, of all the fins that ever were 
committed in the World. 

Phi. I do grant, and don't look 
#pox't to be any blaſphemy to ſay. that 
God has ſo ordered the World that ſir 
may neceſſarily be committed. 

Tir. Then I pray is not fin of his 
ordering ? 

Phi. Not at all: for to order fir 15 t9 
put out an order to have ſin commited. 

Tine. And what 1s it to order the 
World ſo, that fin may neceſſarily 
be committed. 

Phz.'T1s to put things of this World 
ſo and ſo together, that people will 
neceſlarily fallinto ſuch and ſuch fins. 

Tims, Now: I count theſe to be 
much-the ſame. For, ſuppoſe, I give 
order to my man, firſt by word of 
mouth, and afterwards under hand 
and ſea], to charge the Muſket, and 
tQ 
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to ſhoot ſuch a Neighbour as he goes 
to morrow to Market. Every body, 
I know, will grant, that I have ta- 
ken very ſufficient order about this 
mans Death. Bur, ſuppoſe I do not 
diſpatch him thus exactly, according 
to the Roman ule of the word: but, 
I knowing that this day twelve- 
months, he'll certainly ride to ſuch 
a friends Houſe, and certainly go 
through ſuch a Gate; and I put things 
ſo and ſ9 together, that he ſhall chuſe 
to go ſo much out of the road, asto 
fall into a Pit and Lreik his neck : 
for my part, 1 ſhould reckon , that 
in {o doing, I did as it were order 
his tumbling into the pit 3 and that 
I was a kind of an Author of his de- 
{truction, notwithſtanding Author is 
a Latine word. and that he himſelf 
chooſe to go out o the way, ſeeing 
thatT had Jaid a trap for that choice. 

Phi. I ſuppoſe you are not ſo much 
a Heathen, Tim, as to imagine God 
ſhould go about to decoy men into 
ſin, and to ſet ſnares for their de- 
ſtruction, 


Tae 
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Tim. | am ſo far from that, that 1 
had much rather believe that there's 
no God at all, and no fin at all ; but 
thoſe of your opinion mult believe 
ſo: for, if God makes man of ſuch 
or ſuch a conſtirution, and puts him 
iato ſuch and ſuch circumſtances, that 
every action he does (be it good or 
bad) it was as :mpoſlible for him to 
have avoided it; as it 1s for fire to 
avoid burning : I know in what ſenſe 
it 1s that he has made fire to burn; 
and I dread to think that in the ſame 
he ſhould make any man to fin. 

Phi. What a havock's here about 
a little ſin 2 when you have it ſo 
plainly in your Divinity Book, how 
that God hated Eſau, and harden'd 
Pharaohs heart - how that he com- 
manded Abraham to murder his only 
Son Iſaac, and gave Commiſſaon tothe 
Iſraelites to cheat and rob the AEgyp- 
tians - and bow beſides all this God 
himſelf ſays by the Prophet Amos, non 
eſt malum in Civitate quod ego non 
fect F 

Timm. T was well done indeed to 

put 
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put the laſt in Latir. For ſome body 
or other perhaps might be ſo lilly as 
to think that mzalum did ſignifie ſin: 
whereas, in that place,.it means no- 
thing at all, but only thoſe great 
judgments and afllictions, which God 
denounces againſt the people of 1/- 
racl, for their oppreſſion, Idolatry, 
and ſuch like 1mpieties. And you 
might as well have produc'd Gods 
raining Fire and Brimſton= upon 
wicked Sodom and Gomorrah. to have 
leſlen'd the 1mpiety of your opt- 
nion of (in, as that place of the Pro- 
phet. 

Phi. Say you ſo? What think you 
then of the 7/raelites robbing the 
Ag yptians, according to Gods own 
direction and warrant ? was that, 
Ti, a meer affliction too ? 

Tir. Truly Itakeit to be ſo; ſfee- 
ing that God himſelf tells Moſes, that 
the laſt Plague that he intended to 
bring upon the Zg yptians for their 
oppreſiing his people, ſhould be to 
| ſpoil them of their Jewels. And, 
as for Gods makiog uſe of the 1/rae- 

lites 
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lites in this affair, that was all 
one, as if he had given Commil- 
flon to a Whirlwind, Fire, or An- 
gels to have done the ſame, and to 
have been Executioners of his juſt 
diſpleaſure. 

Phi. Surely we ſhall have all the 
Bible tarn'd into Judgments and 4f- 
fliFions, Muſt Gods hardening of 
Pharaohs heart come of thus alſo? 

Tin. Juſt thus, Sir. For 'tis plain 
that God did not harden Pharaoh's 
heart, till he had hardened his own 
heart ſix times after ſo many jude- 
ments: and then God is ſaid to have 
hardened his heart; that js, he chooſe 
rather to raiſe him up, or keep him 
alive , and to inflict upon him that 
puniſhment of hardreſi of heart, 
whereby the divine power by mi- 
racles might ſtill be more manifeſt- 
ed, than to deſtroy him by the Pe- 
ſtilence. 

Phi. But before ever Pharaoh 
hardened his own heart, ſo much as 
once; God was reſolv'd to doit; 
and ſaid (Exod. 4. 21.) I will __— 

is 
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his heart, that he ſhall not I-t the peo- 
ple go. 

Tim. And you may as well re- 
member, that in the Chapter before 
CExod. 3.19.) the ſame God ſaid 
alſo, he was ſure that he would not let 
them go: that 1s, that he would har- 
den his own heart. 

Phi. But I would know. what 1t 
was that God did to Pharaoh's heart, 
when he hardened it. That expreſ- 
ſion, methinks, ſounds as if it had 
ſomething of poſitivity 1n't (as the 
Jargoniſts ſpeak ) and ſeems to make 
God every whit as much concerned 
in fin, as my opinion of neceſlity. 

Tirz. What did he do, ſay you? 
he did the ſame that the Scripture 
tells you he did to the Jews: who, 
when they had ſeveral miracles done 
amongſt them , and would not ſee, 
and would not underſtand : God in- 
flicted this juſt Judgment upon them 
that they ſhould not ſee and ſhould not 
#nderſiand. In my opinion, 'tis very 
reaſonable; and there's nothing at all 
I9't tending towards the Author of - 
P22. 
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Phi. But 'tis ſtrange if this way of 
Judgments and aff1dions does for Eſau 
too : for, before he was born, he was 
hated of God. 

Tits. And ſo wereall the Women 
in the World hated, jn reſpect of the 
Virgin Mary; (he being the only bleſ- 


ſed among Women, and preſer'd to 


be the Afother of our Lord Jeſus. For 
as *twas impoſſible that Chriſt ſhould 
be born bu- of oze Woman: lo like- 
wiſe was it as impoſlible that he 
ſhould be deſcended but of one Mar. 
And though God promiſed to bleſs 
Abraham and his ſeed after a moſt 
ſpecial manner, yet he never pro- 
mis*d todo the like to the elder Houſe 
or line. 

Phi. But what ſay you to Gods 
commanding Abraham to kill his own 
Son? you can't ſurely call that, 
meerly not preferring. 

Tim. You know well enough that 
It was the contrary that he com- 
manded : for he ſaid. lay not thine 
hind upsz the lad. 'Tis ſaid indeed 
that Abraham was tempted and tried 


by 
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by God : and that accordingly he 
obey'd, and made all things ready to 
do It. | 

Phi. But the Author to the Hebrews 
rells you, that he did offer him up - 
for doubtleſs. Abraham did believe, 
that God did really intend that he 
(hould kill him; and that it was not 
at all unjuſt. 

Tim. And well he might - not 
doubting, I ſuppoſe, but that God 
might as well chuſe by Sacrifice, or 
what other means he pleaſed, to take 
away any Innocent mans life, as by 
a Fever or any other ſickxeſs. So that 
we hear nothing as yet of the Author 
of ſi, nor any thing toward Gods 
being at all concern'd in fin, after 
any (ſuch manner, as moſt inevitably 
follows from your opinion. 

Phi. Therefore I have ſav'd the 
great buſineſs for the laſt - vis. the 
eternal decrees and preſczence of God 
Almighty. I ſuppoſe it will take you 
ſome time to explain them, and to 
reconcile them to your Freewill. 

Tims, They are done the eaſieſt of 


any 
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any thing you have yet menti- 
on'd. 

Phi. How lo, I prethee? 

Tis. Howſo? I don't believe any 
ſuch thing at all : that's my way, 
Sir, --- 

Phi. What, no decrees 2 no pre/- 
cience? a moſt ſolid Divire without 
doubt ! 

Tims. Nay hold, Sir : 'tis only 
when I meet with one that has ſuch 
a God as yours - for I believe always 
according to my Company : and 
when I meet with one that has no- 
thing elſe for his God but o»2nipo- 
tent thin matter, 'tis very idle in my 
opinion, to talk about his fore- 
knowing or determining before-hand 
what ſhall come to paſs in this World. 
For the World may as well foreknow 
what God ſhall do, as God can 
what ſhall be done in the World : 
they both running into one another 
and fo proving to be exactly the 
ſame. | 

Phi. But to ſay that God is the 
World is a molt horrid opinion z 

and 
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and therefore in my Levzathan I ut- 
terly reject it, as very unworthy to 
be ſpoken of God. 

Tins. Then you muſt reject your 
omnipotent matter alſo. For if God 
be nothing elſe but matter and this 
matter be in every particle of the 
World or Univerſe, that is (to ſpeak 
according to your ſelf ) of all that 
1s 3 either we have no God at all, 
or they are all one which you pleaſe. 

Phi. But the #hinneſs, Tir ! and the 
ommpotency. 

Tim. Never talk to me of #hz#- 
eſs, for thinneſs takes up as much 
room, as thickneſs. And Omnipo- 
tency it ſelf can never take away 
that incurable nuſance that belongs 
to matter, viz. of one juſtling out 
another. 

Phi, But you make nothing to 
jumble mans body and ſoul together, 
and never think then of any ſuch 
claſhing or enterfeiring. 

Tim. Therefore 'tis you that have 
help'd us to anſwer that difficulty : 
for the body of man being only fleſh 
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and bones, and the ſol blood and 
ſpirits; their quarters (ſetting aſide 
ſome few ſtraglers) are e'en as dif- 
ferent as the Oat-t#b is from the Hay- 
Chamber. 

Phi. But ſtay a little, Ti*#2 3 you 
are, I perceive, very ſevere in de- 
manding how that if God be meerly 
matter, the World and God ſhould 
both ſtand together : now ſuppoſe I 
ſhould grant the ſoul of man to be 
quite different from his body (which 
Is a thing much too ridiculous to be 
ſo much as ſuppoſed) I pray, can't 
I, (ſeeing you are fo very curious in 
your enquiring,_) enquire alſo, how 
contradictions can dwell together : 
that is, how matter and no matter 
can be joind, and move one ano- . 
ther 2 do you think it would not - 
take much more time to remove and 
conquer ſuch an abſurdity as this,than 
any thing that is to be inferr'd from 
my opinion ? 

Tires. Nothing nigh ſo much, Sir: 
for though we cannot puntctually tell 
you, by what Chains and Fetters, 

matter 
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matter and no matter (or ſpirit) are 
faſten'd together 3 yet by our ſenſes 
we are ſo exattly acquainted with 
the lodgings, haunts, and all the 
powers of the former, and do ſo ve- 
ry well know that the moſt ſabtle 
and moſt refir'd of all muſt be fub- 
| Jet to the common incumbrances, as 
evidently to perceive , that matter 
| alone can never do the bulineſs. 
Phi. Why ſo? 
Tim, Becauſe we don't only find 
| ſeveral things very difficult to ex- 
plain, ſhould there be nothing elle 3 
but ſomethings there be (eſpecially 
two) which ever to explain is utterly 
impoſhble. And from the utter im- 
_ poſlibility of their ever being ex» 
* plain'd, we have abundance of rea- 
an to believe that there is ſomewhat 
. Me: the name of which we agree 
Ipoii'to be a ſpirit. 
i Phi. And I prethee, Tim, may 
* not I know what thoſe two things be, . 
which thou doſt propheſie will never 
be explain'd ? 
Tir. | have told you them al- 
H 2 ready, 
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ready, Philautus, The one is, that 
God and the World are the very 
ſame 3 of which I defire no more 
may be now ſaid. The other is, that 
a man can't chuſe of himſelf rg 
ftroak his beard, when it would ob- 
lIige the Company every whit as 
much, if he cockt his Hat. 

Phi. What a mighty buſineſs is 
that? to ſtroak a mans beard ! 

Tim. Tis ſuch a trick, Philautys, 
which neither Prince Rupert's famous 
Dog, that eat up the Parliament; 
Ammunition, nor Bazks's ingenious 
Horſe could ever arrive to ; as was 
before briefly hinted, in what was 
ſaid about train of thoughts. And 
though it be not needful now to en- 
quire how far further; yet moſt cer- 
tainly in this Man differs from all 
other Creatures whatever. 

Phi. Tn this! in what I prethee ? 

Tim, In Freewill, Sir. 

Phi. I ſee not the leaſt difference 
for my part. For, don't Horſes, Dogs, 
and other bruit Beaſts demur oft-times 
upon the way they are to take, the 

Horſe 
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Horſe retiring from ſome ſtrange figure 
that he ſees , and coming on again to 


| avoid the ſpur. And what is it I pray 


more that a man does when he delibe- 
rates : but one while he proceeds to- 
ward attion, another while retires 


| from it , as the hope of greater good 


draws him, or the ſear of greater evil 
drives him away. This 1 take to be 
the utmoſt that man can do. 

Tine. This 1s nothing, Sir: for a 
Dog can do much more than this - 
for you may inſtruct him at the na- 
ming of the word $tates, to bark and 
rouſe as if (without the Kize of 
France) he would pull 'em all down- 
and at the word King, to cringe and 
be as ſubmiſſrve as a Dutch-man in the 
days of ©ween Elizabeth. But now 
comes the trick, Sir : I would have 
this ſame Dog two or three times in 
a week (not out of any Pique to 
Monarchy, or favour to Common- 
wealths, but only out of pure inno- 
cent mirth and phanſy) be a little 
croſs and humourſom 3 and ſwaeger 
when he ſhould freak, and ſneak 


- when 
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when he ſhould ſwagger. Thus is the 
Dag that I would have put into | 
Doublet and Breeches too : and to | 
be kept in the Tower for a precedent 
of Freewill, But, O the ſufficient | 
cauſe ! | : 
Phi. That's out of pure madneſs | 
now- becauſe you know well enough, | 
that it utterly routs all that. you can } 
ſay either for Freewill, or immaterial | 
ſubſtances. And therefore , ſeeing * 
you make ſuch a noiſe with your ab- | 
ſurdities (or as you call them impol- 
fibilities) that you draw upon my 
Opinion 3 the beſt way, Tim, will 
be to go to the poll : and then you 
ſhall ſee that, whereas you can find 
but two things impollible to be ex- 
plain'd , ſhould there be nothing in 
the World befides matter I have no 
leſs than four or five impolſlibilities 
(and all ſwingers too) to ſtake 
down againſt there being any thing 
elſe. 

Tir. Yes, I do, in part, remem- 
ber what kind of impollibilities they 
are. In a ſun-ſhine day, you get _ 
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the Balcone in L2ueen-ſireet,and there 
you cry Matter, Matter, nothing but 
Matter. And, when the people come 
to ſee what's to do,you have nothing 
to tell them, but only, ©* Truly Gen- 
<tlemen you look like perſons of 
«parts: and 'tis great pity that ſuch 
«as you are ſhould be abus'd and 
<ſpoil'd for want of the knowledge 
«of motion. Therefore might I 
«adviſe you I would have you well 
< acquainted with what I have writ- 
<« ten concerning motion (of which 
* no body has done any thing but 
< my ſelf, ) and with the nature and 
* properties of matter : for there's 
*no ſuch thing at all as an 7:mate- 
rial ſubſtance ; never (tand to con- 
«ſider of it, for I am ſure there 1s 
© not: verily there is not - Faith and 
*troth there's no ſuch thing : upon 
<the word of. a Gentleman. a Mathe- 
&« m4atician, and a Traveller,there's no 
* more z2#2aterzal ſubſtance either in 
* England, France,or any other Coun- 
«try whatever, than there 1s to be 
ſeen upon the back of my hand. 

4 «Tis 
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&Tisall a meer cheat, anda forgery 
*of Sextons to raiſe the price and 
<* credit of Graves. 

Phi. And doſt thou think, Ti-2, that 
I have fetch'd o*re ſuch brave mento 
my ſide, with nothing but ſo it is: 
verily ſo itis: Faith and troth, Gen- 
tlemen, 'tis juſt ſo. Do you think. 
Gentlemen that ſtand ſo much upon 
their honour and reputation, won't 
demand better ſatisfaCtion than this ? 

Tim. Thcy may demand what 
they will, but they'l find no better 
than what [ tell you. 

Phi. Why, Tim, don't T, in the 
firſt place, plainly ſhew, that an im- 
material ſubſtance is a meer dream 
and" phantaſm an image or a thing 
behind the Looking-glaſs 3 a ſaiery and 
an old Wives tale; a ſmall Creature of 
the brain, and a device of the King- 
dom of darkneſs ? 

Tim. No truly 3 I never found 
that you did ſhew any ſuch thing at 
all, any further than meerly by ſay- 
10g ſo. 

Phi, Why, man, to ſay- ſo, as the 
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caſe ſtands, is all one as ſhew 1t to be 
ſo. For an immaterial ſubſtance can't 
be ſhewr. 

Tim. But , by your bragging , I 
thought it might have been ſhewy, 
that there was no ſuch thing. 

Phi. You don't at all take it, Tim. 
For upon that very account, that an 
immaterial ſubſtance can't be ſhewn, 
'tis my ſecond demonſtration that 
there's no ſuch thing. 

Tim. Now, Sir, I think I have got 
it. Becauſe an inviſible thing 1s ſome- 
what wild, and can't endure to be 
{tar'd on long together (beſides a 
great defluxion of rheum that it oc- 
caſtons in the Spectators eyes); there- 
fore there 1s no ſuch thing. 

Phi. I don't ſay fo + but ſay thus : 
whatever is (or rather we know to be ) 
muſt ſome ways or other ſirike and af- 
fect our ſenſes. For to know 14 to per= 
ceive by imagination, and to imagine 
zs to percerve by ſenſe. 

Tim. Delicate! delicate! theque- 
{tion 1s whether we have reaſon to 


believe that there's any ſubſtance . 
the 
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the World, diflering from ſuch as do 
affe&t our ſenſes. No, no: ſays Phi- 
lautus, 1t can't be : it can't poflibly 
be- for there's no reaſon to believe 
there's any thing in the World dif- 
ferent from what does affed& our ſen- 
fes. And ſo ſcore up two demonſira- 
trons againlt immaterial ſubſtances. 
The baſket will be full, by and by. 

Phi, And well it may, for the big- 
eſt areall (ti]] behind. And therefore 
in the next place, Tim, let me know 
of thee which of all words doſt thou 
think to be the molt proper to (ig- 
nifie the whole World ? 

Tim. Univerſe, as | take it, 1s 
counted the beſt. 

Phi. Yes: 'tis ſo: and that word 
alone clearly cuts out all your 7z2-14- 
gerial ſubſtances, For, what is the 
Univerſe, but the whole ſums or aggre- 
gate, the m3 nay of all the matter that 
is in theWorld? 

Tims. Very right, Sir - and there- 
fore whatever pretends to be (or, 
which is all one, to be in the Unz- 


verſe) mult ceaſe being a dream and 
phantaſm, 
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phantaſm, and liſt it ſelf under the 
notion and proteCtion of xatter. For 
the word U-iverſe being made up of 
unum and verſum - and xnum being 
taken adverbially for only 5 and wer- 
Jum by a kind of a figure, ſignifying 
matter (which, upon ſuch an occa- 
fion it may be perſwaded to do) 
whoever talks of i-2material ſubſtan- 
_ ces being 1n the World or Univerſe, 
does moſt abſolutely confute him- 
ſelf: for thereby. he confeſſes there's 
only matter in the World. And up- 
on this I ſuppole, Philautus, rather 
than God Almighty ſhould prove to 
be only a thing behind the Looking- 
glaſs, you have been pleas'd to ad- 
mit him alſo into your great pound 
of matter. | 

Phi. He muſt come 1n there, or 
elſe not be at all. But yet, becauſe 
ſome giddy-headed Eccleſteſticks had 
prated againſt my Leviathan, there- - 
fore, in my Appendix to't,l have ſhewn 
both from the beſ® Amuthors, and 
Scripture it ſelf, that God 3s ſo far 


from being immaterial , that he is 
much 
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enmch more material than any thing 
elſe. 

Tim. I marry, Sir, this does it 1n- 
deed ! 

Phi. So it does, Tim,(to the ſhame 
of all your ſpiritual men) for *tis 
plain that never any of your Roman 
Authors did ſpeak conſiderately of 
God . but they always ſtiled him 
HMatximns. as well as Optimus. 

Tirs. They doſlo: andit he be 
Maximus , to be ſure he's Magnus, 
(and a great deal to ſpare) and 
every body knows of the alliance 
between »14gnitude and matter. Deus 
optimus Maximns, Moſt ſpecially 
good ! now if the Scripture proves 
but as well ---. 

Phi. 'Tis no other than that fa- 
mous place of the Apoſtle 3 for in hine 
we live and move and have our being. 
Upon which, Ido thus reaſon: zf all 
men be in God, and live in God, and 
move in God (whichthe Apoſile plainly 
affirms) and that to every man there 
belongs ſo much bulk or quantity : he 
IMeht to be ſent to the Hoſpital, that de- 

nies 
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nies God to have quantity, for he has 
got within himſelf all the quantity 
that men have, and his own quantity 
behdes. 

Tim. So,lo - Very well. Very 
well. Becauſe the Apoſtle tells us, that 
God created all men, and gave them 
Ife and power to move; andby his 
daily providence continues theſe 
bleſlings to them : therefore we feed 
upon God, and ſwim and fly in God- 
juſt as wild fowl do, in St. James's 
Park, I wiſh with all my heart that 
the baſket was full. 

Phi. You need not wiſh for that, 
Tir1: for I have one demonſtration 
more againſt 7»: material ſubſtances (0 
very big, that 'tis enough to fill a 
baſket alone. It Jies in the very 
words themſelves. Don't you ſee't, 
Tims 

Tir. Not in the leaſt. 

- Phz. That's (trange. You'l grant, 
.I ſuppoſe, that an 7ncorporeal body is 
a good rouſing contradiction. Won't 
you? 

Tim. Yes, Sir - 'tis one of the firit 
head. Ph. 
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Phi. And, ſois immaterial ſubſtance: 
for immaterial and incorporeal every 
man grants to be the ſame + and Tl: 
wndertake for body and ſubſtance being 
the ſame. 

Tims. You don't prove it, Sir - do 
you ? 

Phi. No, no: it need not, it need 
not; for I'll ſwear they are the 
ſame, | 

Tir. Faith and troth would have 
come in excellently well there - for, 
by chance, all the controverſie is, 
whether they be the ſame or not. 
(7. e. whether there be a ſubſtance 
diſtinct from body) but that's no- 
thing : for, it need not, it need not, 
no, no: it need not. For, Philautus 
1s the man that has farm'd all the 
cuſtom for the ſignification of words - 
and ſuffers none to go out of his of- 
fice, but ſuch as are ſeal'd : and be- 
cauſe your Apothecaries give out of 
the ſame pot, Mercury or quick-ſilver, 
which the cuſtomer pleaſes to call 
for: therefore Philamtus, in his great 


ſhop of words, has a box ſuperſcri- 
bed 
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bed ſabſtince or body. And that's all 
his realon they are the ſame. . And 
therefore, lay |, if any Gentlemen 
be ſo overkind and complemental, 
as to gobble down ſuch things as 
theſe (and theſe are the very beſt 
that 1 can find) for demonſtrations 
againſt iz» aterial ſubſtances, by all 
means , let Philautus take ſuch Ger- 
tlemen, and Tim will be content with 
their Eſtates, 

Phi. I'll take no Gentlemen on my 
fide, but ſuch as are convincd by 
ſolid reaſons: and by your leave, 
Tiv, | can tel] you of ſeveral of my 
opinion, that ſcorn to be convinc'd 
with any thing leſs - and that are 
very ready to affirm, that what 
Philautus has ſaid, againſt incorporeal 
ſubſtances, has not been without ſome 
reaſon. 

Tire. Yes, I remember one, Sir - 
who, 1na late Preface to a Play, tells 
us juſt ſo: wiz. 'tis mot, ſays he, 
without ſome reaſon, that Philautus 
thinks incorporeal ſubſtances to imply 
a contradidion. 

Phi. 
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Phz. What (and be hang*d) would 
you not have a Gentleman ſpeak 
truth ? 

Tim. O by all means, Sir : eſpe- 
cially ſuch a Gentleman as this : for 
he is ſo hearty a friend to your opi- 
nion , that he has added much 
ſtrength to't. 

Phi. Matter ! but I don't like that 
at all, that any man ſhould be ſocon- 
ceited , as to think himſelf able to 
add any thing to what I have 
written. 

Tim. Nay, I beſeech you, Sir, be 
not offended : for 'tis ſo very little 
that he has ſaid, that you may eaſily 
lay it aſide. The great buſineſs 1s 
the zovelty of the Argument. 

Phi. Don't tell me, Tim, of any 
novelties - for I can't think of any 
thing againſt ;mmaterial ſubſtances 
that I have omitted. 

7imt. No? I pray of what profcl- 
ſion are they that have been your 
great adverſaries in this point? Are 
they not Divines £ 

Phi. What then ? 

Tit. 
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Tire. There's a buſineſs now, that 
you never thought of. For 'tis 1m- 
poſſible for a Divine to write, or ſo 
much as to thizk of a ſpirit, or im4- 
material ſubſtance. *'Ti1s utterly 1m- 
poſlible : 1t 1mplies a contradiction : 
'tis Jargon, 'tis Toh, and Bohy : the 
Kingdom of darknefs, and all that. 

Phi. Implies a contradiftion? what 
a Fool art thou, and all that, to talk 
taus? may not a Divize do, as well 
as other men, if they would but 
readand believe my Books; and ſuch, 
as I got my learning out off ? 

Tir. I,I: you may think ſo + but 
you are much miſtaken for all your 
cunning. For there is not one Di- 
_ vine of all the whole Tribe, be he Dea- 
con, or Prieſt, or Biſhop, er Arch- 
biſhop 3 but is moſt ubominably phleg- 
mratich, And 'tis a Poet alone, IT ſay 
again, that 'tis the Poet who has brith- 
neſs, phanſie, elevate and all that, that 
can diſcourſe of ſuch a ſubtle and gli- 
ding ſubje@, as a ſpirit or immaterial 
ſubſtance. 

Phi. Divines all Phlegmatickh ! 1 
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Phi. And,ſois immaterial ſubſtance: 
for immaterial and incorporeal every 
man grants to be the ſame : and Ile 
andertake for body and ſubſtance being 
the ſame. 

Tims. You don't prove it, Sir- do 
you ? 

Phi. No, no: it need not, it need 
not; for Il] ſwear they are the 
ſame, | | 

Tim. Faith and troth would have 
come in excellently well there - for, 
by chance, all the controverlie is, 
whether they be the ſame or not. 
(7. e. whether there be a ſubſtance 
diſtinct from body) but that's no- 
thing : for, it need not, it need not, 
no, no: it need not. For, Philautus 
1s the man that has farm'd all the 
cuſtom for the ſignification of words - 
and ſuffers none to go out of his of- 
fice, but ſuch as are ſeal'd : and be- 
cauſe your Apothecaries give out of 
the ſame pot, Mercury or quick-ſilver, 
which the cuſtomer pleaſes to cal] 
for : therefore Philamtus, in his great 
ſhop of words, has a box — 
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bed ſubſtance or body. And that's all 
his reaſon they are the ſame. . And 
therefore, lay |, if any Gentlemen 
be ſo overkind and complemental, 
as to gobble down ſuch things as 
theſe (and theſe are the very beſt 
that { can find) for demonſtrations 
againſt izzzaterial ſubſtances, by all 
means , let Philautus take ſuch Gen» 
tlemen, and Tim will be content with 
their Eſtates. 

Phi. I'll take no Gentlemen on my 
ſide, but ſuch as are convinced by 
ſolid reaſons: and by your leave, 
Tivs, | can tel] you of ſeveral of my 
opinion, that ſcorn to be convinc'd 
with any thing leſs - and that are 
very ready to affirm, that what 
Philautus has ſaid, againſt incorporeal 

| ſubſtances, has not been without ſome 
| reaſon. 

Tim. Yes, I remember one, Sir - 
who, 1na late Prefaceto a Flay, tells 
us juſt ſo: wiz. 'tis not, ſays he, 
without ſome reaſon, that Philautus 
thinks incorporeal ſubſtances to imply 
4 contradidion. 

Phi. 
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Phz. What (and be hang*d) would 
you not have a Gentleman ſpeak 
truth ? 

Tim. O by all means, Sir : eſpe- 
cially ſuch a Gentleman as this : for 
he is ſo hearty a friend to your op1- 
nion , that he has added much 
ſtrength to't. 

Phi. Matter ! but I don't like that 
at all, that any man ſhould be ſocon- 
ceited , as to think himſelf able to 
add any thing to what I have 
written. 

Tim. Nay, I beſeech you, Sir, be 
not offended : for 'tis ſo very little 
that he has ſaid, that you may eaſily 
lay it aſide. The great buſineſs is 
the zovelty of the Argument. 

Phi. Don't tell me, Ti, of any 
novelties - for I can't think of any 
thing againſt 7»emzaterial ſubſtances 
that I have omitted. 

1im. No? [I pray of what profcl- 
ſion are they that have been your 
great adverſaries in this point? Are 
they not Divines £2 

Phi, What then ? 

Tit. 
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Tire. There's a buſineſs now, that 
you never thought of: For 'tis 1m- 
offible for a Dzvine to write, or fo 
much as to #h7zk of a ſpirit, or 31m4- 
| material ſubſtance. T1s utterly 1m- 
poſlible : 1t 1mplies a contradiction : 
'tis Jargon, 'tis Toh, and Bohn : the 
Kingdom of darkneſs, and all that. 
Phi. Implies a contradiftion? what 
a Fool art thou, and all tha?, to talk 
taus? may not a Divine do, as well 
as other men, if they would but 
readand believe my Books; and ſuch, 
as I got my learning out off? 
Tim. T,I: you may think ſo - but 
you are much miſtaken for all your 
cunning. For there is not one Dz#- 
vine of all the whole Tribe, be he Dea- 
con, or Prieſt, or Biſhop, er Arch- 
biſhop 3 but is moſt tbominably phleg- 
matick, And 'tis a Poet alone, I ſay 
again, that 'tis the Poet who has brith- 
neſs, phanſte, elevate and all that, that 
can diſcourſe of ſuch a ſubtle and gli- 
ding ſubje@, as a ſpirit or immaterial 
ſubſtance. 
Phi. Divines all Phlegmatich ! 1 
I have 
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have been as much affronted by D;- 
wines as any body : but they never 
affronted me into ſuch an odd re- 
mark as this, 

' Time. Therefore you never mind- 
ed the Hiſtory of it, Philamtas, as 
this Gentleman Poet has done. For 
let a man be of never ſuch a frank: 
and florid conſtitution : let him be 
all flame, all ſky, all glory ; yet no 
ſooner does the Bifhop lay upon his 
head his heavy and ſtupeſying hand, 
but his pharſte runs out at his heels, 
and the blood preſently all turns. 
The benediction of a Deacon, indeed, 
1s only Kheurm and flaver : but, when 
he comes to be made Prieſt, it cur- 
dles all into utter ſzot and phlegm. 

Phi.. | prethee, Tim, don't tor- 
ment me with ſuch abominable nau- 
ſeous {tuff as this. What havelI to do 
with what other people ſay ? 

Tir. But this Gentleman 1s your 
friend, Sir; and you muſt not diſre- 
gard what a friend offersin your be- 
half : as yet you only have heard how 
Divines come to be ſo phleematick: 

y ou 
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you mult needs alſo underſtand, how 
that, being ſo, they can't poſlibly 
diſcourſe of an 7#:2aterial ſubſtance, 
| or a ſprrit. | 

Phi. I care not for hearing it : for 
I am ſure there can't be any ſenſe 
int. 

Tim. O Sir very much: as much 
| as any thing that you your ſelf have 
ſaid againſt zmmaterial ſubſtances. 
For the argument 1s taken out of the 
great art of Chymiſiry. Where, you 
| know, nothing is at ſuch variance 
| with a ſpirit as phlegm. And there 
can happen no ſuch ſcandal to a ſpþi- 
rit, as to have any phlegm upon its 
{kirts. And therefore your wary 
Druegists will ſcarce ſuffer a Clerey- 
714n to come into their Shops, for 
fear they ſhould bind and phlegmatize 
their ſpirits. And you can't, I ſup- 
poſe, have altogether forgot, how 
an whole brewing of S7rong waters, 
had like to have been quite ſpoil'd, 
only by a Clergy-man's Gown ſleeve, 
that, in paſting by, dangl'd into the 
door : and therefore 'tis not for a 

- Clergy- 
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Clergy-m4n (whole heavy gown damps 
the apprehenſion of a ſpirit, as much 
as great top't Stockings does the ſoun 
of a Theorbs) I ſay 'tis not for a 
Phlegmatick, Clergy man (who .can 
only cough to an Oreay, and thrum 
upon Thomas Aquinas) to think ty 
raiſe himſelf to ſuch a tall 1magina- 
tion, as that of immaterial ſubſtan- 
c:5 : forthey areof a very thin an 
aiery compoſurez of a flooting and 
fluttering conſideration : and.when 
a man of gravity, ſenſe, and judg- 
ment , goes dully about to invoke 
them, and to pore into their notion 
and condition, they preſently ai] 
buſh, and are as fti]] as birds in an 
Eclipſe or great thunder-clap. But let 
the trim, the gay, the ſharp and pier- 
cing Poet get about him but half a 
ſcore Violins, an huge Plume of Fea- 
thers on his Hat, and only thrip his 
fingers, and briſkly ſay, Come my 
Daphne, and if there be an i-:mate- 
rial ſubiFance within a mile , it pre- 
lently ſtoops to the Poetical Lurc. 
But beſides, Philantus. --- 

Ph. 
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 Þh;, I prethee, Tim, let's have no 
| befides : for I am already almoſt 
quite kill'd with this damnable Poer. 
Tim, But you mult not be tir'd, 
Sir - Iprofeſs 'tis uncivil: for, if you 
part with this Geztleman,l don't know 
where you'll get another to commend 
your reaſons againſt 7zzmaterial ſub- 
ſtances. And withal I would have 
you conflider, Ph;lantus, that 'tis a 
very unſafe thing to ſlight ſuch a 
mans approbation: for, he may chance 
to have you into the next Prologue he 
makes3 and a Poet, you know, 1s 
as ill as a whole Nelt of Hornets - 
nine of which, they ſay, will ſtingan 
Horſe to death. And therefore *tis 
your intereſt, Philantus, to be kind 
and reſpectful : for, he has alſo done 
ſo much credit to your opinion, As 
to tell us that you have got ſome of 
the Fathers, on your fide. And you 
know, Philantus, 'tis a great honour 
and ſecurity to have the Fathers on 

ones (1de. 
Phi. A very kind Poet indeed! I 
know not how many years agon, I 
I 3 found, 
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found by ſeveral Places, that Tertul- 
lian was of my opinion --- 

Tire. And you might have found 
as good ones in Ceſar's Commenta- 
ries. 

Phi. And now. this Gentleman ha- 
ving in ſome of my Books either 
read fo, ' or met with ſomebody that 
told him fo, he ſends me word of 
It again. 

Tin. I profeſs, Philantus, | am per- 
fectly of your mind : for I look 
upon'tto be very indiſcreet and dan- 
gerous for a Poet, who renounces all 
judgment and ſenſe, and betakes 
himſelf wholly to the wing of phan- 
lie and imagination, to meddle with 
ſuch dull and melancholy ſtuff as 
Fathers. For your Fathers doubtleſs 
(though they were counted pretty 
honeſt people) yet they were all ve- 
ry Phlegmatick, And ſome think 
that Tevi himſelf was a kind of a 
blew, green. yellow 9747. So that there 
has been a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
Phlegm and dullneſs in the Charch 
from the very beginning. And there- 
fore, 


of 
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fore, I ſay, I don't think that this 
Poet of ours durſt ever venture to 
meddle with any Father, except ſuch 
as Father Horace, Father Juvenal, and 
the like : for alas, Sir, one page of a 
right true Phlegmatick Father would 
ſo fetter, and jade his phanſie, that 
'twould ſcarce get into a good He- 
roick rhiming condition in a months 
time. But beſides, Sir --- 

Phi. What have we more beſides's 
ſtill? 1s there no way, Tim, to per- 
{wade thee to hang thy ſelf 2 

Tim. Yes. Yes, Sir: I had done it 
long ago: only you ſent no particu- 
lar direftions; and ſo I deferr'd the 
buſineſs a little, leaſt I ſhould not 
have perform'd it according to your 
Philoſophical mind. I pray, Sir, what 
do you mean by the word hanging £ 

Phi. Why, Tim, muſt thou needs 
have a definition of it, before thou 
goeſt about it ? 

Tim. O by all means, Sir, for, 
ſuch a nice matter as that, if it be 
not done with all the conſideration 
and curiofity imaginable, a man may 

I 4 chance 
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chance to do himſelf a miſchief, be- 
fore he be aware of it. And I am 
ſure; Phzlautus, you can't but call to 
mind ; that moſt of thoſe tumults, 
and rebellions, deluges, and Earth- 
quakes that have happen'd in former 
ages, were chiefly becauſe they were 
ages of great equivocation : not be- 
ing ſufficiently mindful to ſignifie their 
meaning inletled words, which by the 
learned is call'd defining. And there- 
fore I wonder, Sir, that a man ſo ex- 
at as you are, of all things, ſhould 
omit to give us a definition of hang- 
zng; it being a thing of ſo great mo- 
ment - and beſides in the 18th page 
of your Leviathaz you have laid ſo 
good a foundation for't. For ſeeing 
politicks (as you there have it) are 
only the addition of padions to find 
out mens duties: and Law is only the 
addition of Laws and fafJs, &c. 
what elſe can hanging be, but only 
the concluding or ſumming up of a man 
from the premiſe; : from whence we 
learn the exact difference between 
condemning and hanging : vis. to be 
condemned 
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condemned is only to be caf{ : butto 
be hang'd is to be /amm'd or caſt up. 
And though breaking a Leg or Arm 
be not altogether of ſuch great con- 
cern, as t'other thing we have been 
ſpeaking of; yet, upon this accompt 

ueſtionleſs it was , that the Author 
of the Medicinal definitions ( leſt a 
man in diſtreſs ſhould be equivocated, 
and ſend for the Joiner 1nſ{tead of the 
Bone ſetter ) like a molt (afe and care- 
ful Artiſt, brands Chirureery after an 
everlaſting manner: Chirurgery (lays 
he) 3s the quick motion of an intrepid 
hand join'd with experience: or an 
artificial ation uſed by the hand in phy- 
ſick for ſome convenient intent. 

Phi. What thon driveſt at, Tz, [ 
know not: unleſs it be, that thou 
wouldſt have hanging to be as much 
a Science as Chirurgery. For, I grant 
thee, that 20ſt of thoſe miſtakes, foo- 
lerics and abſurd opinions that have 
crept into mens minds and their writ- 
ings have been, becauſe they have ven- 
tur d to reckon without ſetting 6own 
their firſt Tterms right: 3. e. without 
agreeing 
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aoreeing upon ſound and ſubſtantial de- 

finitions : but I would not have thee 
therefore think, that, before I call 
for my Horſe, I muſt needs examine 
the Offer how he 1s furniſh'd as tothe 
genus and ſpecifical difference of ſad- 
dle and bridle. 

Tim, Truly, I thought that might 
have been your meaning. For you 
muſt now give me leave to tell you, 
Philautus, and that a little more 
plainly and largely too, than I could 
do laſt time we met (being in haſte) 
that there is ſcarce any thing ſo mean 
and trivial, but you make it your bu- 
ſineſs to puff it up either with ſome 
lofty and magnificent deſcription, or 
elſe to fix upon't ſome ſxrart or cu- 
rious charaGer : and this 1s your con- 
ſtant praftice from one end of your 
writings to the other. 

Phi. Never was any thing more 
improperly and unſeaſonably ap- 
ply'd : it being my humour to med- 
dle with nothing but rarities, and 
things of fundamental moment : and 
whereas thou talkeſt, T:#», of my puf- 
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fing definitions, and of my contriving 
curious charaFers; and, that I do this 
from one end to the other- I am 
confident that (had I patience to 
poſe thee) thou doſt not ſo much as 
underſtand either what 'tis to begin 
or end, or what 1s curiofity, or what 
'tis to define : and yet this 1s 772 
that accuſes me of defining trifles. 
Tim. | beleech you, Sir, caſt away 
one ſmall bit of thoſe thouſand years, 
you have ſtill to live (for, you know, 
"tis not good to be ſlinted) and hear 
me ſay. As for the bounds and mea- 
ſures of beginning and end, T muſt 
ſlep a litthe back, and conſider there 
be two ſorts of parts, mzddle and ex- 
tream : which being granted I do then 
proceed to ſet them out after this man= 
ner. That part which is between two 
other parts is call'd the middle : and 
that which is not between two other 
parts, is call d an extream. Now, of 
the extreams, that which is firſt reck- 
on'd (TI ſay of the extreams that there 
may be no miſtake) that that very ex- 


tream ſo firſt reckon'd, in firitneſs 
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of ſpeech, is always to be look d upon 
as the true beginning; and that which 
is laſt reckon'd to be the true ending. 
As for example, take me the number 
three - which is bounded on each ſide 
with an Unite + (for no number is 
aFually infinite) now that Unite which 

ands before the middle Unite, ( pro- 
vided it be firſt reckon'd) is to be 
look'd upon to be the beginning or firſt 
Unite of the number three : and that 
which ſtands after the middle Unite, 
the end or laſt unite of the number 
three. And now, Philautus, Tam con- 
fident, that were you not wholly ta- 
ken up with commending your ſelf, 
as ſevere a Judge as you are, you 
your ſelf would be ready to confels 
this firſt taſk to be very accurately 
perform'd. 

Phi. Confels, Tim! IT don't uſe to 
make Fools and Children my Conſeſ* 
ſors, but only thoſe that have the ſu- 
prearm Anthority. 

Tize. | thought I ſhould be thus 
put of, For let a man be never (o 


wary,and take neyer ſuch care about 
his 
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his Items 3 and ſettle things with ne- 
ver ſo much exaCtneſs, yet one had 
as good grope for Guineas in an Oy- 
ſter pit, as expedt any approbation 
from PLilautas. 

Phi. Go on, Tim: thou (halt have, 
It upon my. word by and by : 'twill 
come pouring dowa 5 approbation, 
cr ſumewhat elle. 

Tizr. | thank you, Sir; for one 
minutes commendations from a per- 
ſon that has kept a conflant regiſter of 
Conſequences 1s worth an age-ful from 
any body elſe. And therefore I pro- 
ceed to the great myſtery of curio- 
ſity : concerning which (in ſhort) I 
thus give out. Namely, that "tir a 
deſire to know why, and how. Andl 
am ſure there's no body can be fv 
harſh and churliſh, but muſt look 
upon this ſame why and how, as a molt 
diſtinguiſhing and Philoſophical Ear- 
mark. And therefore, if approbation 
be not juſt approaching, I don't ex- 
pect ever to deſerve again. 

Phi. Yes, Tim, 'tis juſt at hand, 


and therefore [ do bleſs thee alben 
this 
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this manner : reckoning thee, look- 
ing upon thee, and approving of 
thee --- 

Tims. lam glad to hear theſe words. 
They are every one of them words 
tending to renown. O, what a bleſ- 
ſing it 1s to be allow'd of by the 
ancient! and to have an 7texz (et upon 
a young man by an zntrepid hand 
joir*d with experience. 

Phi. O 'tis a moſt ineſtimable 
bleſling / and therefore, Tim, I do 
ſay once again, that I do ſet thee 
down, and accompt thee, and allow 
of thee for the greateſt pilferer, ſhirk, 
and notion-ſtealer, that ever thiev'd 
out of a Book, For all theſe great 
truths, which thou haſt now pre- 
tended to knock out of thy own 
noddle, are nothing elſe but my ve- 
ry own corntemplations irreverently 
{ſlaver'd out of thy mouth. And if [ 
ſhould try thee in fourty things more: 
I believe I ſhould find it juſt ſo: z. ec. 
thou wouldlt either talk right down 
non-ſenſe, or ſteal from me. And 
therefore, ſeeing thou pretendeſt to 
judge 
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judge what things are needful to be 
defin'd 3 do ſo much as tell me now 
what a definition 1s. 

Tizt. I remember ſome of them 
tell us, that a definition 3s that which 
explains a thing --- 

Phi. A definition that which explains 
a thing! that nuw 1s moſt horribly 
obſcure, ridiculous, and abſurd. A 
Definition, ſay you or they (for I 
think you are all alike) 7s that -- 1s 
thats what that £ that ſame, or # other 
ſame? how ſhall any man 1n the 
World underſtand which of the thats 
you mean ? again, you talk of your 
definition explaining a thing. Aﬀter 
what manner, I prithee, Ti#2 © what, 
as the Table-Cloth is explain'd upon 
the Table- or as butter 1s explain d 
upon bread ? thou ſurely would(t 
have a man to be ſpread into Animal 
and Rationale. Therefore take it me 
altogether thus. Definitio eſt propo- 
ſitio cujus predicatum e(t ſubje@i re- 
ſolutivum ubi fieri poteſt, ubi non po- 
teſt exemplicativuum. Inſtead of 
which you come in with your blind 

ids 
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ids and quods, and I know not 
whats. 

Tims. I pray, Sir, be not (o angry 
with me; for 'twas not I that put 
in id eſt, inſtead of propoſitio; or 
that ſaid, that the nature of man was 
to be wnſoulded hike a Napkin3 
whereas I perceive 'tis to be u#n- 
rep'd and unbound likea load of Fag- 
gots. 

Thi. But you are always prating as 
if you favour'd ſuch non-ſenſe. 

Tire. Truly, Sir, I muſt confeſs, 
that I never did much admire the 
temper of that wary Gentleman, who 
being requeſted to help to make an 
Inventory for his neighbour, would 
by no means be perſwaded to engage 
In the buſineſs, till they had firſt 
agreed upon principles, and ſet down 
quid eſt fire ſhovel, quid tongs, and 
quid bellows. And very little better 
opinion have I of thoſe, who obſer- 
ving the Muthematicians to chule 
their own terms, and to give them 
what ſignification they pleaſed, ſhall 
vainly do the like in all kind of 

diſcourſes : 
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diſcourſes: defining things, that by 
cuſtom have been Jong determin'd 
or that have been ſufficiently defin'd 
before. For my part,] always thought, 
that a man might have a very nigh 
gheſſing, when he was in the Jazl, 
and when not : till I look'd into the 
164 th. page of your Levzathan, and 
then I found, that 'twas almoſt as 
hard for a man to underſtand what 
a Priſon was , as to get out of it. 
For, impriſonment (to define it fully 
and exactly) zs all reflraint of mo- 
tion, caus d by an enternal obſtacle, be 
it a Houſe, which is call'd by the ge- 
neral name of a Priſon, or an Iſland. 
Thus Dx Yal and ſuch others, have 
(upon occaſion) been reſtrain'd by 
the external obſtacle of Newgate for 
ſome convenient intent. And, you 
know, Jack Lambert 18 at this time 
obſtacl'd up at the Tſe of --- 

Phi. Well: and what then ? 

Tim. Een what you pleaſe, Sir. 

Phi. Then tell you, that though 
others may have obſerv'd, that a 
Houſe may come under the notion 
K of 
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of a Priſon, yet, that an T/and may 
do ſo likewiſe, was a great obſerva- 
tion of my own. 

Tir. | doa little queſtion it, Phz- 
lautus : for now I think on't, 1n an 
old merry ſong, there's a very nota- 
ble hint towards an 1/and being a 
Priſon 3 and more than that too, 
there*s direction given how, if need 
be, to break Priſo». For the Poet 
does not only ſay, that the Land 7s a 
large Priſon inclos'd with Sea : but 
adds further, that if we would but 
ſet luſtily to't, and drink up the 0b- 

acle (1. e. the Ocean) we may ſet our 
ſelves free. But for all that, I don't 
abſolutely ſay, that you ſtole your 
notion from the ſong. 

Phz. I (teal from ſozgs - I that have 
a thouſand things that never were in 
any Book whatever ? 

Tim. Ay, and a thouſand too. I'd 
fain ſeeany body ſhew me, either in 
Book, or Manuſcript any thing like 
what you have 1n that Chapter of 
yours, call'd the zntrition and pro- 
creation of a Commonwealth. 
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Phi. Why, what have I there? 

Ti/-2. What have you there? why, 
Sir, you have there, not only a molt 
exact diviſton of all commodities 
into Native and Forejen: but (leſt 
people ſhould looſe their time a Nut- 
wregging , or Cloving 1n Enfield, or 
Fppine Foreſt) you are pleas'd to 
acquaint us beſides with the very 
eflence, and nature of each commo- 
dity. A Native Commodity (lay you, 
very graveiy) 7s that which is to be 
had within the territory of the Com- 
710n-wealth, That ſounds bravely. 
Within the territory of a Commons 
wealth. 'T will almoſt furnifh a ſhop 
alone. And a Foreien Commodity is 
that which is imported from without. 

Phi, And 1s not this very true, and 
uſeful befides ? 

Tim. Tisſovery true,that I much 
queſtion whether it be uſeful at all. 
For there's ſcarce an Apprentice, that 
has but had the improvement of 
twice wiping his Maſters ſhoes , but 
would look upon't to be a moſt abo- 
minable affront, to be inform'd with 
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ſuch Ceremony , in ſuch a trivial 
matter. And more than that, Phi- 
lautus, I am very confident, that 
ſhould any man go 'about ſolemnly 
(as you do) to adviſe and caution 
one of theſe ſame Youngſters, in 
what immediately follows; and de- 
liver but his meſ{age in the common 
Town language, he would count 
himſelf. ſo horribly abus'd, as pre- 
ſently to cry hazz2, and break all 

the Windows of ſuch an [nſtruftor. 
Phi. Why, what is it I prethee ? 
Tir. The very bottom of the no- 
tion is only this, Sir + viz. that if we 
have, ſuppoſe, here in our Country, 
more Pudding than Plums, and other 
people have got more Plums than 
Pudding 3 the beſt way will be for 
the Puddiog and the Plums to hold 
a correſpondence. But now , Sir, 
from the conſideration of Native 
and Foreign Commodities, to biggen 
this ſpare and lean notion into a &zr 
John: 'tis thus. And becauſe (it be- 
gins as ſtatelily, as a Preface to an 
Act of Parliament) there is no Terri- 
 #ory 
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tory under the Dominion of one Com- 
#0n wealth, except it be of very vaſt 
extent (that's to prevent objections) 
that produceth all things needful for 
the maintainance and motion of the 
whole body 5 and ſew that produce not 
ſomething more than neceſſary; (here®s 
the ground-work 5 now we build) 
the ſuperfluous commodities to be had 
within become n0 more ſuperfluous, but 
ſupply theſe wants at home by importa- 
tion of that which may be had abroad, 
either by exchange, or by jnſt War, or 
by labour. For a mans labour alſo, is a 
commodity exchangeable for benefit, as 
well as any other thine. Yes, yes: 
without doubt 'tis. Thatis, ifa man 
has a great ſuperfluity of thoſe native 
commodities of Legs and Arms, but 
as great a ſcarcity of thoſe Foreign 
ones, call'd Cloths and ViFuals; no- 
thing more frequent than for ſuch 
an one, to betake himſelf preſently 
- to his flail,or ſpade, and to exchange 
benefits : full well knowing, that La- 
bour is a very good commodity, and 
as likely a way to fetch in money, 
K 3 as 
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as moſt things that have been inven- 
ted. And this politick remark of 
yours puts me in mind of a moſt ad- 
mirable Receit, that I have ſome- 
where met with.to awake a man that 
4s aſleep. 

Phi. I ſuppoſe, Tim, it he ben't 
deaf, and be but call'd lowd enough; 
we need not go to the Queens Cloſet, 
nor Triges ſecrets, to awake a man. 

Tim. Call'd ! but how ſhall he be 
calPd ? that's the myſtery, Philentus 3 
what method, what means, what 1n- 
ſtruments are the moſt natural, and 
_ Proper for this purpole ? 

Phz. I prethee, has not the man a 
2zame - and can't you call him by 
that ? 

Tir. Call himby his zame! what 
a deadly black,dull,phlegmatick ſtory 
1s that ? call him by his zame/ 
(Dick, Jack, Robin, or any of the 
reſt know, and can do that :) no, 
no, Philautus : you are quite out. 
The way is this. <©*Seeing that hu- 
* mane Creatures as well as ſome 


**others are not altogether free from 
cc the 
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«the thraldom of ſleep : and that 
<jet may be for the intereſt of ſome 
*orivate perſon, or for the good of 
«the Common-wealth,to looſen and 
© redeem one ſo bound and captiva- 
«<ted- and ſeeing beſides that there 
be ſeveral noiſes and ſounds, that 
«by different motion, do differently 
<invade the Territorzes of the ear - 
*from molt diligent obſervation it 
<has been at laſt concluded, that, 
<of all noiſes or ſounds, there is not 
«any ſo fit and proper to awaken a 
«humane Creature, as a humane 
«voice: eſpecially, 1f the proper 
*name belonging to the humane 
<Creature, be plainly pronounc'd 
*by the humane volce. Roger - I 
* come, Sir, cries he preſently. 

Phi. And I prethee, T7, how dif- 
fers this from what I ſaid before? 

Tim. Juſt as much, and no more, 
Sir, than as a thouſand things, that 
you magnificently and flaringly dreſs 
up, differ from what Dick, Jack, 
or t'other ſays. Only, as I hinted 
Juſt now, out of Mathematical apiſh- 
K 4 neſs, 
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neſs, you fall to your drawing, and 
deducing, and gathrring a Company 
of trifles, which are not worth the 
while to pick up 1n the ſtreets. 

Phi. Timothby,Timothy, I hall make 
thee repeat of this, Boy. For it plain- 
ly ſhews, that thou doſt in no ways 
underſtand the greateſt inſtance of 
ſagacity, and a mature judgment : 
and that the higheſt advancement, 
and very top of reaſoning, is to 
make diſcreet, and holding infe- 
TENCES. 

Tir. O, Sir, that is a moſt admi- 
rable perfetion indeed ! and how 
far you tranſcend all others in it, one 
may plainly ſee, in the texth page of 
your Leviathan, Where (having in 
the Chapter before carefully laid 
down, that much memory, or memory 
of many things is call'd experience ;) 
you thence firk out this for a great 
certainty : namely, that by how much 
owe man has more experience of things 
paſt than another, by ſo much alſo he 


is zore prudent, and his expe&tations 


the ſeldomer fail him. As luppoſe. 
Ir, 
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Sir, a Taylor makes a Gentleman a 
Suit of Cloths 3 but ſees not a farth- 
Ing of money, but only a very ſweet 
promiſing countenance. And, upon 
the ſame terms, he proceeds to a 
ſecond, a third, and a fourth. Moſt 
certainly this ſweet promiſing coun- 
tenance will take much better with 
a freſh Taylor , than with the old 
beaten Dog of wnuch memory - for 
he has four very bad conſequences, 
already upon the file. And there- 
fore, (as you have it 1n the ſame 
page) as lone as we live, we muſt note 
this; that, he that is moſt vers d and 

udied in the matters he gheſſes at, is 
certainly the beſt gheſſer. And that, be- 
cauſe he hath moſt ſjens to go by. From 
whence it follows, that though no ſign 
is abſolutely certain 5 yet (we may 
take this for certain) that the oftner 
the Conſequences have been obſery'd, 
the leſs uncertain is the ſign. As \up- 
poſe, the Dun-Cow turns up her 
tail, and friſKing about the Cloſe im- 
mediately upon that we have a ſhow- 
er of rain + this being the firſt cox- 
ſequence, 
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ſequence, 'tis poſſible that the Farmer 
may venture his Corn abroad, for 
all the Dun-Cow. But ſuppoſe her 
phanlie continues 3 (for can't think, 
that the meer motion of her tail can 
phyſecally pull down the Clouds) and 
that the ſame conſequence 1s ſtriftiy 
obſery'd for a whole year together 
will. Lilly may ſend his Almanacks 
to Market, and ſo forth; but, upon 
my word, the Dun-Cow will ſend 
them home again with rattle. Men 
may talk of finding out this, and 
finding out that - but thereis not one 
of a *thouſand that knows how to 
make the beſt of anotion. That ts, 
how to nurſe it, and brood.1it, and 
1mprove it. 
Phi. 'Ti1s true enough, Tim. For 
a meer Fool may by chance, ſtum- 
ble upon a vaſt truth. But thegreat 
emolument thereof lies wholly in the 
inferences. 
Tim. Yes, yes: there lies all the 
ſkill. For, though a man of leſs ſa- 
_ gacity than your ſelf, might poſtbly 
have blunder'd upon what you ſay 
(Lev. 
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( Le. p.36.)viz.Of all diſcourſe,govern'd 
by deſire of knowledge, there is at laſt 
an end either by attaining or giving 
over; Yet therc is no body but Phz- 
Liutus (who can make notions breed, 
long after Geeſe have done laying) 
could ever have thence diſclos'd, 
that which follows: viz. that 71 the 
chain of diſcourſe, whereſoever it be 
interrupted, there is an end for that 
time. | profels, Philautns, 'twas very 
well for you, that you did not make 
theſe politick inferences, in Hopkins's 
days. For upon my word, (as great 
an unbeliever, as yeuare In his pro- 
feſlion) he'd have had you into his 
1nquiſition, and tryed whether you 
would have ſwum, or ſunk. You 
talk of deducing and 3nſerring /! 
whereas in the 24. Chapter of your 
Book de Cive, you make ſuch a no- 
table remark,avou: putting things to 
arbitration, that to me 1s right down 

witchery and divination. | 
Phi. Why, Tizz, 1s it not highly 
reaſonable and conventent, that if 
two parties diſagree about matter of 
: right, 
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right, it ſhould be referr'd to ſome 
third indifferent perſon, call'd an 
Arbiter. 

Tim. Very reaſonable and conve- 
nent, Sir. And accordingly you write 
it down for your fifteenth law of na- 
ture. But the divination lies In hatch- 
ing out of this fiſteenth, a ſixteenth 
law of nature. viz. that no man muſt 
be judge in his own cauſe. Which 

ſoxteenth law comes into the World, 
after this manner. Seeing that when: 

two parties diſagree about a matter 0 
right, it is a liw of nature that they 
ſhould leave it to the determination of 
a third : we gather (ſay you) what? 
that this third muſt not be one of the 
two. No, no : that would be moſt 
horrible foul play indeed : that when 
two diſagreeing parties had taken 
pains to chuſe a zhzrd, and had be- 
ſpoken a very good Dinner : no 

' ſooner does this third get into the 
Chair, but whip goes he into one of 

the two 5 and there's all the fat in 
the fire. 

Phi. This now is ſo abominably 
ridiculous, 
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ridiculous, that *tis ten times worſe 
than poſitive nan- ſenſe. 

Tirz. But hold a little, Phalautns ; 
you ſhould have aſk'd firſt, whoſe it 
was. For, ingood truth, this ſame of 
the third being none of the two, 18 one 
of y our Own Mathematical gatherings. 
And becauſe (I know) you love 
your own words, better than any 
bodies elſe; you ſhall h; ave them ex- 
actly as they ſtand, p. 49. upon 
condition youl truſt me another 
time. But from this ground (lay 

ou) that an Arbiter or Judge is 
choſen by the differing parties to de- 
termine - Controverſie, we gather 
(in Latiz 'tis colligitur) that the Ar- 
biter muſt not be one of the partzes. 
Do you ſee Philautus & *tis plainly 
your opinion , that the third per- 
ſon that 18 choſen by the two ditfer- 
1ng parties, muſt not be oze of the 
two that choſe. For it takes two 
and oe more, to make a third. And 
beſides, 'twould be a very inconve- 
nient thing3 as you proceed to de- 
monſtrate it, in the ſame Article. 
For, 
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For, lay you, every man is preſum'd 
to ſeek what is good for himſelf natu- 
rally, and what is juſt only for peace 
ſake and accidentally; and therefore 
cannot obſerve the ſame equallity com- 
zanded by the law of nature, ſo exact- 
ly as a third man would do. No, no: 
he can't obſerve it: nothing near fo 
exactly. For ſuppoſing the third 
ſhould be oze of the two, to be ſure 
he, after a few Complements, would 
ſo utterly forget that he was a third, 
that he would e'en deal as archly for 
Nimſelf, as if he were meerly oze of 
the #wo. ' So that having throughly 
weigh'd, not only the great abſur- 
dity of three being two, but alſo the 
great miſchief that might thence ariſe 
in a Common-wealth ; we ſafely ga- 
ther, that the zhird neither can, nor 
ought to be oze of the 7wo. 

Phi. I fhall maintain, Tiz2, againſt 
thee, and all ſuch bold faces, that 
to chuſe an Arbiter is a fundamental 
law of nature - and that it was the 
Philoſopher of Malmsbury that firſt 
found it out; becauſe no _ 

Ore 
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fore him had gathered it according 
to art. 

Tim. I, I; therelies the {xill, Phz- 
lautus; to nick a notion, and to gather 
It according to art: to take it at the 
critical minute, and regiſter it upon 
the right file. As (in the 68. p. of 
your Leviathan) I remember you 
do the bulineſs of covenanting with 
Bruits. 

Phz. Why, Tim, can any Cove- 
nant, or bargain be made between a 
Man and a Beaſt? is it not demon- 
{trable, both from the nature of a 
Covenant, and the nature of a Beaſt, 
that there can't poſſibly be any ſuch 
thing ? 

Tim. 'Tis very demonſtrable, Sir. 
For ſuppoſe a man proffers his Dog 
Jowler a good large piece of bread 3 
upon condition that he {kips clea- 
verly over his ſtick. Here ſeems 1n- 
deed a tacite kind of promiſe, that 
the Dog ſhould have the piece of 
bread for his pains 3 (4 Dogs Labour 
being a Commodity exchangeable for 
benefit as well as a mans:) but, by 
xcaſon 
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reaſon the eſter only held forth the 
piece of bread, and did not orally 
ſay to the Dog 3 here, Jowler, ſkip 
over this ſtick, and thou ſhalt cer- 
tainly have this piece of bread; or 
if he had ſaid ſo, yet Jowler being 
not abletotake him at his word, and 
to ſay dove Muſter > (by which the 
right of the bread might be trarſ- 
ferr d upon performance of Cove- 
nants:_) thereupon it 1s that, if the 
Maſter either eats the bread himſelf, 
or gives it to any other Dog (though 
never ſo little deſerving, Jowler can 
never recover of his 2/aſter this piece 
of bread, or any other thing to the 
value of it, either at Common-Law, 
or Chancery. And why? becauſe (as 
you very learnedly gather it, in the 
foremention'd place) ſeeing that 
bruits underſlund not onr ſpeech, they 
urderſland not : (all underitanding 


' being nothing but knowledge of 


words-) and if they don't undeÞſtand, 
they can meither accept of any tranſla- 
tion of right from us, nor can tranſlate 
«ny right to us; and without mutual 

acceptation 
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tion there's no Covenant. There now 
lies the point of law: without mu- 
tual acceptation there's no Covenant. 
This place moſt certainly deſerves 
a cut; 'tis ſo mathematically mana«- 
ged. And therefore, in the next edt- 
tion, I'd have Jowler pictur'd, jump- 
ing at the overture of his Maſter. 

Phi. 'T would be a better light by 
half, Ti-z, to ſee Jowler and you 
hang'd up together for a couple of 
Curs. For what more calle, than 
out of the beſt Book that ever was 
priated, to pick three or four places3 
and, by forgery and malice, to re- 
preſent them as trivial, and con- 
temptible ? 

Tim. 'Tis not three or four places, 
orthree or four hundred that I ſhould 
have much minded : and whereas 
you talk of repreſenting, &c. there 
is fo little need of any fuch thing, 
that this kind of gullery and affeCta- 
tion diſcovers it (elf in every page 
almoſt of your Writings. What for- 
gery or malice, I pray, is required, 
to make what you ſay, Lev. p. 29- 

L moſt 
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moſt notoriouſſy idle, and frivo- 

lous? 
Phi. Why, what do I there ſay? 
Tim. As 1n your Humane nalure, 
you invite down the Jocqueys ( which 
I formerly told you of ) to ſee your 
race of the paſſaons : lo here you 
call together the Sehool- Maſters; and, 
much to their altomſhment , ſhew 
them the great harmony that is be- 
tween the paſſz9ns, and the ſeveral 
Atoods of a Yerbe Firſt, ſay you; 
generally all paſſaons may be expreſs d 
zndicatively; as TI love. 1 fear, TI Joy, 
T deliberate, Twill, I command : up*+ 
on my word , the Indicative Mood 
has a fine run on't: 'tis in at all. Bt 
ſome of them have particular expreſſ- 
ons by themſelves ; for inſtance, deli- 
beration is expreſſed ſubjunJively ; 
which is a ſpeech proper to ſtenifie ſup- 
poſitions with their conſequences, What 
a brave definition is there of the 
Subjundive Mood ! the SubjunGive 
Mood is a ſpeech proper to ſignifie ſunp- 
poſitions with their conſequences. The 
language of deſire and averſion is in- 
perative : 
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perative © as, fall on, bear back- the 
language of Vain-glory, &c. is Opta- 
tive; as Utinarm, or would to God, 
I had a piece of Bread and Butter 
round about the Loaf: but of the de- 
fire to know there is a peculiar expreſ- 
ſton, call'd Interrogative. A very pe- 
culiar one indeed / ('tis great pity 
there is no 7zterrogative Mood: ) and 
therefore, if a man be either in haſte 
to know, or eager to know, the belt 
way will be to make uſe of that ſame 
peculiar expreſſion, call'd inquiring or 
alking - for it will take ſome confi- 
derable time for another manto ghels, 
whatl have a mind to know. Again, 
Sir, when yon adviſe ſuch as have 
the ſapreame Authority to affix puniſh- 
ments to the breach of their laws, 
yon do very well - but when you ad- 
viſe them further (Czv. p. 207.) to 
put thoſe Jaws ſometimes into exe- 
cution 3 and withall fo heartily prove 
the convenience thereof, I can't ſee, 
but that a man without either forgery 
or malice, may make ſhift to ſmile. 
The fear, ſay you, whereby men are 

L 2 deterred 
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deterred from doing evil , ariſeth not 
roms hence, namely, becauſe penalties 
are ſet, but becauſe they are executed ; 
(and that's the reaſon that people are 
not ſo much afraid of Paper and Ink, 
as Rope, Ladder, and the *conſe- 
quences thereof ;) becauſe, as you 
proceed, we eſteem the ſuture by what 
zs paſt; ſeldom expeFing what ſeldom 
happems. And therefore, man being 
of a colleCting nature, he certainly 
ought to be hang'd for a Coward, 
who fears to be added to the law for 
ſtealing , if no body upon that ac- 
count, had ever been added before 
him 3; becauſe he reckons badly, and 
expeds that which never, as yet,came 
to paſs. But I ſhall not at preſent, 
Philautus, trouble my ſelf any fur- 
ther to ſet forth how laboriouſly 
you argue, when 'tis to no purpoſe. 
Only I can't forbear ſhewing ſome 
little reſpect to one thing more, be- 
cauſe you ſo accurately diſcuſs it. 
Phi. All that I ever writ, has been 
very accurate. 
Tim; Yes, SIT ; but this 1s not only 
very 
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yery accurate, but of extraordinary 
concernment. For it removes a very 
conſiderable objection againſt Go- 
vernment. viz. if it be ſo neceſſary 
for the Peace of Mankind. that men 
ſhould confer all their power and 
ſtrength upon one man, or one al- 
ſembly of men, that may reduce all 
their wills, by plurality of voices, 
unto one will; how comes it about 
. then that Bees (and ſuch like Crea- 
tures) live fo quietly and content- 
edly, without either chuſing one ſ#- 
pream unlimited buzzer, or one Aſ- 
ſembly of Bees, that by plarality of 
buzzes may be brought toconſent in 
one buz £ Of this there be no leſs 
than ſix very remarkable reaſons : 
(no body but Philautus could have 
found out half ſo many -) In the fir(t 
place, 'tis to be conſidered , that 
among(t Bees there's no conteſtatiors 
of honour and preferment - if one Bee 
has a mind to be made Byrgeſ7 or 
Knight of the Shire 3 march on, ſay 
the reſt : Honey is a very good 
thing. Now it is not honour or pre- 

L 3 ferment, 
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ferment, but the conteſtation that 
does all the miſchief in a Commor- 
weelth. It being that alone which 
begets envy and hatred, and theſe 
beget ſedition and quarrelling, and 
quarrelling begets War, and Warin 
time ſpoils Peace. We may poflibly, 
now and then, have obſerv'd a cou- 
ple of Bees wraſtling two or three 
falls or ſo 3 where ſometimes one 
would be above, and ſometimes ano- 
ther - but we are to know. that in 
ſtrictaeſs of ſpeech, this being above 
1s not to be call'd prefermert, nor this 
endeavouring to be above conteſlation 
of preferment - becauſe preferment 
(to ſay no more of it now) is a kind 
of a notable buſineſs. In the next 
place, we are to conſider, that, that 
which makes men to quarrel unleſs 
aw'd by ſome ſupream power , is 
their eſteeming of thoſe things only 
which have ſomewhat of eminence 
in the enjoyment. But 'tis not fo 
with Bees: for ſuppoſe one of them 
grows fatter, or proves taller by the 
head and ſhoulders than all thereſt 3 

notwith- 
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rotwithſtanding this, there's no need 
ot chuling a Hzve-holder, to keep 
them from mutinying : they having 
no ſuch as cuſtom to regiſter theirSta- 
tures upon the Wainſcot, or Mantle- 
treez as man does, who is a compa- 
ring Creature, and reliſhes nothing 
but Phenixes and eminencies. In the 
third place, that which ſecures Bees 
from waging War is, that they don't 
keep any Scales in the Houle, to 
weigh how much Honey every Bee 
adminiſters towards the Winter- 
ſtock : or if they did, they having 
not ſo much the uſe of reaſon,as men, ' 
are not able to weigh it. For to 
weigh is only to ponderate, or com- 
pare reaſons, But, in the SeCtion be- 
fore, it was proved that man alone 
was a comparing Creature. There- 
fore to bed Bees, for fighting is a va- 
nity. Fourthly, though Bees have 
ſome uſe of voice to lignifie their 
mutual affections, and to bus and hun 
out one another to publick duty 3 
yet, they having never read either 
Sefton or Keckerman, want the art of 

L 4 diſpoling 
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diſpofing theſe buzzes and hams into 
propoſitions 3 and allo of managing 
thole propoſitions into eloquent and 
crafty orations. So that, ſuppoſe ſome 
factious, aſpiring , innovating Bee 
ſhould go about to diſturb the Peace, 
and make an uproar 3 yet becaule this 
Bee has not a true humane tongue 
(which is as very a Trumpet of War 
and Sedition, asa Warming-pan 1s of 
Peace and ſettlement, to a (warm of 
thoſe Creatures) though it be as big 
as an Elephant it can never like Peri- 
cles, by its elegant ſpeeches ſo thun- 
der and lighten as to confound the 
'Hive. And therefore {Jeep on Bees. 
Fifthly, give but Bees their belly full, 
and ſet them out of the windz and 
libel them, and lampoon them as long 
as you will, all this breeds no 11! 
blood: and the reaſon 1s, becauſe as 
yet they never read Philautus's Pol:- 
ticks 3 and ſo can't diſtinguiſh be- 
tween 7jury and harm. Hive and 
Honey ! What times ſhould we have, 
if theſe $tingers ſhould once vat find 


out the difference between 1njury 
| and 
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and harm? Sixthly, and laſtly CT am 
ſorry for this laſtly : what would [ 
give for ſix ſuch more_) ſeeing that 
neither the preſent Bees, nor their 
Predeceſſors, did ever take either 
the Oath of All:eiance, or the Solemn 
League and Covenant, or the Engage- 
ment, or the Oath upon Triplow: heath 
(where they ſay there grows many 
a (weet bit) what need is there, or 
can there be, for theſe Creatures to 
chuſe any ſupream Magiſtrate to keep 
them in awe; when as they did ne- 
ver either (ſwear, or covenant or en- 
gage to keep any thing at all? and 
therefore finally, good night Bees 3 
for the Moon 1s1n the Flock-bed. 

Phi. All this 1s moſt abominable 
forgery. 

Tir. If you had not ſaid (ſo, 'tis 
like ſome of your friends might. And 
therefore let's have pure Philautus, 
word for word , as he diſculles the 
bulineſs in the 77th. Pp. de Cive. 

Phi. And won't you put in none of 
your own wild, non-ſenſical Jim- 
cracks, to interru} pt the drift,and con- 
texture of my reaſons? Tit. 
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T:iz. No no, Sir - I amfſo far from 
any ſuch thing. that, to give your 
reaſons all poſſible advantage, TI'l 
take 1n Preface andall. The point to 
be debated in the Aareent (tands 
thus, viz. why the government of ſome 
bruit Creatures ſtands firm in concord 
alone, and not ſo of men. To decide 
which we make this preparation. 
Ariſtotle rerkons among thoſe animals, 
which he calls politick, not man only, 
but divers others; as the Ant, the Bee, 
E*c. which though they be deſlitnte of 
reaſon, by which they may contrad, 
and ſubmit to government, notwith- 
ſtanding by conſenting, (that is to ſay ) 
enſuing or eſchewing the ſame things, 
they ſo dired their ations to a com- 
20n end, that their meetings are not 
obnoxious unto any ſeditions. Tet is 
not their gathering together a civil Go- 
wernment, and therefore thoſe animals 
not to be termed political, becauſe 
their Government is only a conſent, or 
many wills concurring in one objed, 
rot (as is neceſſary in civil Govern- 


ment) one will, It is very true, that 
in 
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in thoſe Creatures, living only by ſenſe 
and appetite, their conſent of minds 
is ſo durable, as there is no need of any 
thing more to ſecure it, and (by con- 


ſequence) to preſerve peace among 


them, than barely their natural incli- 
ndtion. But among men the caſe is othey- 
wiſe. Now begin the fix reaſons. 
For firſt among them there is a con- 
teſlation of honuur and preferment 3 
among Beaits there is none : whence 
hatred and envy , out of which ariſe 
Sedition and War, is ' among men, 
amone Beaſts no ſfach matter. Next, the 
natural appetite of Bees, and the like 
Creatures , is conformable , and they 
deftire the common good which among 
them differs not from their private 
but man ſcarce eſteems any thing good 
which hath not ſomewhat of eminence 
in the enjoyment, more than that which 
others do poſſeſs. . Thirdly, thoſe Crea- 
tures which are void of reaſon, ſte no 
defet?, or think they ſee none, in the 
adminiſtration oftheir Common-weals 
but in a multitude of men there are 
many who ſuppoſing themſelves wiſer 
than 
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than others, endeavour to innovate, 
and divers Innovators innovate divers 
ways, which is a meer diſtra@ion, and 
civil War. Fourthly, theſe Brute Crea- 
tures, howſoever they may have the uſe 
of their voice to ſignifie their affeti- 
ons to each other, yet want they that 
ſame art of words which is neceſſarily 
required to thoſe motinns in the mind, 
whereby good is repreſented to it as be- 
3ng better, and evil as worſe than in 
truth it is, But the tongue of man is 
a Trumpet of War, and Sedition ; and 
2 3s reported of Pericles, that he ſome- 
times by his elegant ſpeeches thundered, 
and lightened, and confounded whole 
Greece it ſelf. Fifthly, .they cannot 
diſtinguifh between injury and harm 
Thence it happens that as long as it is 
well with them, they blame not their 


fellows : But thoſe men are of moſt 


trouble to the republick,, who have moſt 
leiſure to be idle; for they uſe not to 
contend for pnblick, places before they 
have gotten the Victory over hunger, 
and cold. Laſt of all, the conſent of 


thoſe brutal Creatures is natural, that 


of 
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of men by compa@ only (that is to ſay) 
artificial it is therefore no matter of 
wonder if ſomewhat more be needful 
for men to the end they may live in 
zace. Now am I as much taken with 
theſe ſix reaſons, as the Gentleman 
was with his good piece of road. I 
profeſs, I have a great mind to ride 
'em all over again - they are ſo in- 
comparably cloſe, ſo ſmooth, and ſo 
pleaſant. 

Phi. Yes, yes, without doubt, Tz, 
ſet but ſuch a one as thou art on 
Horle-back, and there will be riding. 
Thou talkeſt of cloſe reaſoning ! thou 
never ſaid({tin thy whole life one line 
of ſuch deep ſenſe, as that which juſt 
now thou did{t repeat. 

Tim. But you have ſaid many 
things as deep, Sir 5 as one may 
plainly ſee by your Leviathan, p. 86. 
. Where you thought the mooting this 
point of the Bees to be ſo very ne- 
ceſlary for the underſtanding the 
cauſes, the Germeration and the defi- 
nition of a Common: wealth that; 
with great delight to your ſelf, we 

have 
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have all the foremention'd reaſons 
over again, And ſeeing you are (© 
very much delighted, I am as con- 
ormable as any Bees and amreloly'd 
to be delighted too. Thus then - 7t is 
true, that certain living Creatures; 
as Bees, and Ants, live ſociably one 
with another, (which are therefore by 
Ariſtotle zumbred amongit Political 
Creatures 5) and yet have no other di- 
 redion, than their particular jude- 
ments and appetites;nor ſpeech, whereby 
ove of them can ſignifie to another, 
what he thinks expedient for the com- 
m0n benefit : and therefore ſome man 
may perhaps deſire to know, why man- 
kind cannot do the ſame. (IT don't 
believe any man in the World had 
ever ſuch an odd appetite, unleſs he 
had the green ſickneſi:) To which 1 
anſwer, 

Firſt, That men are continually in 
competition for honour and dignity, 
which theſe Creatures are not; and con- 
ſequently amonest men there ariſeth on 
that ground, envy and hatred, and fi- 
zally War 5 but amongit theſe not ſo. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, That amongit theſe Crea- 
tures, the common good differeth not 
from the private 3 and being by nature 
enclined to their private, they procure 
thereby the common benefit. But man, 
whoſe joy conſiſteth in comparing him- 
ſelf” with other men, can reliſh nothing 
but what is eminent. 

Thirdly,That theſe Creatures, having 
not (as man theuſe of reaſon, do not 
ſee, nor think they ſee any fault, in the 
adminiſtration of their common buſt- 
neſs: whereas amongſt men, there are 
very many, that think themſelves wiſer, 
and abler to govern the publick , better 
than the reſt > and theſe ſtrive to re- 
form and innovate, one this way, ano- 
ther that way 3 and thereby bring it 
into diſtraFion and civil War. 

Fourthly, That theſe Creatures,thoueh 
they have ſome uſe of voice, in making 
known to one another their deſires, and 
other affetions; yet they want that art 
of words, by which ſome men can re- 
preſent to others, that which is good, 
in the likeneſs of evil; and evil, inthe 
likeneſs of good 3 and augment, or di- 
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miniſh the apparent greatneſ; of good 
and evll; diſcontenting men, and troub- 
ling their peace at their pleaſare. 

Fiſthly, Irrational Creatures cannot 
diſtinguiſh between injury, and da- 
mage; and therefore as long as they 
be at eaſe, they are not offended with 
their fellows > whereas man is then 
moſt troubleſom, when he is moſt at 
eaſe : for then it is that he loves to 
ſhew his wiſdom, and contronl the 
ations of them that govern the Com- 
mon-wealth. 

Leſily, The agreement of theſe Crea- 


tures is natural; that'of men, is by Co- 
venant only, which 3s artificial : and 
therefore 'tis no wonder if there be 


ſomewhat elſe required (beſides Cove- 


nant) to make their gs: con- 


ſtant and laſting; which is a common 
power, to keep them in awe, and to di- 
red their ations to the common bene- 
fit. | wiſh, withall my heart, I could 
tell where to happen of theſe (1x 
reaſons, but once more - for | am as 
freſh, methinks, as when [I firſt {ct 


out. Never i In my life did I meet with 
ſuch 
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ſuch a Company of good words, ſo 
artificially put together, to no pur- 
poſe. And yet, now I think of it 
Camoraldo, the great Spaniſh Politi- 
cian gave a friend of his ſix very 
good direCions for Travelling, If 
((ays he to his friend) you be not 
ſufficiently content with ſuch know- 
ledge of Foreign Countries, as 2faps 
and Hiſtorians do afford you 5 but 
that you have a mind to peruſe the 
Countries themſclves(or at lealt ſome 
of them ) with your very owneyes3 
| In the firſt place, I do adviſe that 
into ſuch Countries, as you have a 
mind to peruſe after the ſuppos'd 
manner, you ſend not your man, but 
go your felf. In the next place, when 
you be once fix'd and determin'd to 
go, It will be very requiſite then to 
think of going : and that either by the 
motion of your own feet, or by the 
motion of the feet of one Horſe, or 
of more Horſes (as by Tumbrell, 
Cart, Waggon, Coach, or by no 
Horſe 5 as by the motion of Boat, 
Ship, or by fame other means and in- 

ſtruments 
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{truments of -20tiov. For, Native 
and Foreign being altogether oppo- 
ſite, there's no poſlible paſling from 
one extream to another without 
motion. Thirdly, When you be once 
come (according to the direCtions 
laid down in the foregoing Article) 
to that Towr: or City that you have 
moſt mind to ſee and remember; 
be ſure you ſtay longeſt there: for the 
looger you ſtay, the more you may 
look; and the more you look, the 
more you'l ſee; and the more you 
ſce, the more you'l remember : as 
Was ſaid before, he that has mot 
ſigns to gheſs by, is certainly the beſt 
gheſſer. Fourthly , ſuch notices and 
informations of things as you intend 
to take in at the eye, chuſe rather 
to do it in the day time, than in the 
night. For though the eye and ob- 
ject be full out as big, after as before 
the Sun is down 3 yet by reaſon of 
the many miſts, vapours, Hobgob- 
Iins and Witches that trade in the 
night, the ſkie becomes much thick- 
en'd 3 and thereupon obſervations 

are 
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are rendered much more weak and 
uncertain. Fifthly, If after particu- 
lar obſervations of Hoſes, Churches, 
Cathedrals, &c. (made at the time 
above preſcrib'd) you ſhould have 
a mind, (the day, ſuppoſe, before 
you go out of Town) to ſum up all, 
and at one view to take the dimenſt- 
ons of your whole improvements 3 
don't you go to Bed, and draw the 
Curtains Cloſe about you: for they'l 
refract and ſcare the light 3 nor into 
the bottom of a well; (as ſome by 
equivocation have done , becauſe 
Stars are thence beſt ſeen :) but 
climb you me ſome Steeple, Tower, or 
other high place - for though it muſt 
be granted that the higher you go, 
the further you'l be from the earth 5 
yet the further you are from the 
earth (ſo you be not too far) the 
more you'l fee, in all probability, of 
thoſe things that are built upon the 
earth. Sixthly, and Laſtly, Suppoſe 
yorr don't travel by a proxy, but go 
your ſelf 1n perfon, and perform all 
according to the laws of motion, and 
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ſet a work thoſe laws of motion more 
or leſs according as 'tis worth the 
while to ſtay, and that you don't 
make your obſervations at midnight, 
nor out of the Cellar; then, quoth 
Camoraldo to his friend, as a Crown 
to all, I do adviſe, that you take a 
Table-book in your pocket, or ſome 
other little portable inſtrument to 
regiſter conſequences + for though it 
be ſaid of Jalizs Ceſar (who for a 
need could thunder and lighten as 
well as Pericles) that he never for- 
gat any thing but injuries3 yet it 
does not, you know, fall to one mans 
ſhare of fourty to be ſo great an Eme- 
perour, as Julins Ceſar : and though 
Paper, Parchment, and Velam be all 
ſubject to the teeth of time, envy, 
and rats; yet by no means is the me- 
mory wholly to be truſted, being oft- 
times as treacherous, as a ſieve or 
ſcummer. 

Phi. The teeth of time! 'tis very 
good really: and fo is a treacherous 
fieve or ſcummer. But for the me- 
mory to keep Garriſon is much bet- 

ter 5 
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ter; eſpecially, if it be but like a 
fieve,or ſcummer: becauſe the enemy 
may pals aad repaſs at the little Port- 
holes. Doubtleſs this Cameraldo 
was a moſt exceſlent States-man. I 
wonder, Tim, where thou pickeſt up 
ſuch abominable, metaphorical-{imi- 
lieudinarian-Raſcals. (that fimili- 
eudinarian is not a juſt word, but 
I han't patience to make a better- 
now -) 

Tine. Why, Sir, you know that a 
little ſlice or fo of a zrope, or figure, 
gives a fine reliſh and hogoo, Tis 
as good, Sir, as an archovy or ſhalot. 

Phi. A reliſh and a hogoo! to what 
I prethee? to a Treatiſe of Philoſo- 
phy or Dominion: or to direcions 
for travelling, by which Gentlemen 
may come to underſtand the Gere- 
ration of a Common-wealth, and after- 
wards become helpful in Govern- 
ment? Þle giveleave to a Jugler, or 
Barber to put into their common 
tittle tattle, their reliſbes and hogoos, 
their azchovies and ſbalots « but when 


Divines ſhall tell you (Lev. p. 17.) 
M 3 of 
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of in-powred vertue , and in-blow:: 
wertue (as if vertue were tunn'd into a 
mans mind, juſt as new drink is into 
the Veſſel) and of this and that man 
being extraordinary aſliſted and in- 
ſpired - as 7f it were not more credit 
for a man to ſpeak wiſely from the 
principles of nature and his own me- 
ditation, than to be thought to ſpeah; 
like a Bagpipe by inſpiration : | ſay, 
when ſuch things as theſe creep into 
ſerious reckonivgs, and Philoſophical 
Bills ; then, then's the miſchief. i 
perceive, 772, that thou never did: 
read the 5th Chapter of my Lewia- 
than - for if thou hadit, thou would(: 
have: there found, that amongſt the 
many caules of the abſurd opinions 
that have been 1n Philoſophy, there 
has not been any greater,than zhe #/c 
of Metaphors, Tropes, and other Rhe- 
torical fieures, inſtead of words pro- 
per. For (as I there go on) though it 
be lawſul to ſay, (for example) in 
common ſpeech the way goeth or leadeth 
hither, or thither, the Proverb ſays 
this or that (whereas ways cannot go, 

210r 
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or Proverbs ſpeaks) get inreckoning, 
and ſeeking of truth, ſuch ſpeeches are 


not to be admitted. 
1;m. What, neither back-ſtroak, 


JF nor fore Henak > | know. Pphilautus, 


that you have ſpent much time 1n 
this fort of reckoningsz and there- 
fore you mult needs be a notable ac- 
comptant in Philoſophy : but when 
I find (4s 1 do in your Treatiſe, call'd 
Computation) that a Propoſition is the 
firſt ſtep i» the progreſs of Philoſophy, 
that a 8 pllogiſm is a compleat pace, 
trot, or gallop in Philoſophy 3 ", 
made by the addition of fleps : 

that method is the high-way that le - 
to Philoſophy : ( rg note, though 
'tis not proper, in reckoning, to ſay 
that the way either goes or leads; 
yet I perceive that Propoſitions and 
Syllogiſms may both walk and gal- 
lop, provided it be in the way to 
Philoſophy :) again, Sir, when I read 
( Levi. p. 108.) that a Common-wealth 
is an artificial man, ("tis as like him, 
as ever it can look: 't has got juſt 
de Father's noſe, and de powting lip) 
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or an aogregate of Puginellos made for 
the attaining of peace 5 and that tl: 
civil laws are only artificial Chains; 
(ſo the Dutch broke the civil Law 
that went croſs the River at Chatham) 
which men, by mutual Covenants, have 
ſaſined at one end, to the lips of tle 
man, or Aſſembly, to whom they have 
iven the Soveraign power 5 and at the 
other end to their own ears. (I'd ſcarce 
have the place to be ſo faſtned - ) 

Phi. What if I doſay this: 1s this 
Iike the teeth of time, and your ſieve: - 
and ſcummers £ — 

Tire. Moreover, Sir, when you 1n- 
ſtruct us (Lev. p. 115.) in all the ſe- 
veral ſorts of $Syſtemes of people 
(this Syſteme I look upon to be a 
kind of Baſtard anchovy, or wild 
ſhalot) that belong to a Common: wealth; 
and bow that theſe ſyſlemes reſemble 
the ſimilar parts of a body natural: 
ard if they be lawſul ſyſtemes, they are 
as the muſcles of the body : but if un- 
lawful, they are Wens, Biles, and Apo- 
ſtems engendred by the unnatural con- 
finx of evil humours : and how that a 
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cconflux of people to Market, or a Bull- 
baiting, though it be a lawful ſyſleme, 
yet tis an irregular ſ5ſleme, by reaſon 
"tis not order'd by law which Doe ſhall 
play firſt 3 or which man ſhall ſell the 
firſt rowl of Ginger bread : and that 
the Corporation of Beggars, Thieves, 
&-c. thoueh they may be regular ſy- 
ſtemes (having a repreſentative) yet 
they are not to be looked upon as laws 
ful Syſtemes, being not as yet allow'd 
of by publick authority : the brick 
ſhall be, out of hand, burnt for the 
Halls, againſt the Parliament meet 
nNEXt. 

Phi. What of all this ? 

Tim. Nay, I pray, Sir, don't 1n- 
terrupt me : let me make an end of 
my ſentence - and that as the ſeveral 
ſpſlemes of people are the ſimilar parts 
of a Common-wealth, ſo the publick 
Miniſters are the organical part of 4 
Common-wealth, reſembling the Nerves 
and tendons that move the ſeveral limbs 
of @ body natzral : and that publick 
perſons appointed by the Soveraign, 
(this is all Mathematicks) i9 #»ſtrud, 

or 
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or judge the people, are ſuch member; 
of a Common-wealth, as may be fill 
compared to the Organs of woice in ths 
body natural : and that the ſervice of 
Sheriffs, Juſtices of the peace, EXC 1: 
anſwerable to the hands inthe body n4- 
tural. And that if + man be ſent into 
another Country ſecretly to explore the) 
counſels and ſtrength; (it he come; 
only to ſce, he may do well enough; 
but 1t he comes to explore, and br 
catch'd;he may chance to be hang'd- ) 
he is to be look'd upon as a Miniſter of 
the Common wealth . though but pri- 
wvate; and may be compar d to an ey: 
in the body natural - (and very wel}, 
for a blind man makes a very bad 
Scout:) but thoſe publick Miniſters 
that are appointed to receive the Peti- 
tions, or other informations of the peo 
ple, are, as it were, the publick ear of 
the Common-wealth : (I profeſs, this 
artificial man thrives bravely ; I hope 
the cheelcs, and the chin of the Com- 
mon-wealth will come on by and by:) 
velides, Sir, when I look --- 

Phi. What, han't you done your 
ſentence yet ? Ti. 
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Tim. Alas, Sir, | have but juſt be- 
gun: my hand is but juſt in: I ſay, 
when I look into the 24th. Chapter 
(above-cited_) of the zutrition and 
procreation of a Common-wealth; and 
obſerve, how that the commodities of 
ſea and land arc the nouriſhment of 
the Common-wealth; and that propriety 
or the conſtitution of meum avd tuum 
is the diſtribution of the materials of 
this nouriſhment; and that bnyine, ſel- 
ling, Ec. is the conceGfion of the 
commodities of a Common wealth 3 
which concoction is, as it were, the 
ſanguiſication of the Common wealth, 
being perforws d by money, which is the 
very blood of a Common-wealth : (for 
as natural blood is made of the ſruits of 
the earth, and circulating, nouriſhes, by 
the way, every member of the body na- 
tural : \o meney 1s made out of the 
fruits of mens labours, and running 
up to Town, and then down again 
into the Country, nouriſhes thoſe po- 
litick members , that live upon the 
road :) 

Phj. Surely now you have done. 

Ti. 
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Ti#:. And when Iobſerve further: 
how that the ColleFors, Receivers, and 
Treaſurers are the Conduits and Veſſel; 
by which this blood ( of money) is con- 
vey d to publick uſe: andthat the pub- 
lick Treaſury is as the heart of the Com- 
mon-wealth 5 ( ſo that, as the veins re- 
ceiving the blood from the ſeveral parts 
of the body , carry it to the heart; 
where being made vital,the heart by the 
arteries ſends it ont again to enliven 
and enable for motion all the member! 
of the ſame : (o the ColleFors, &c. re- 
ceiving the wexoſe money, out of the 
ſeveral parts of the Country, carry it 
to the heart politick; where being 
vitaliz'd, it does ſtrange things when 
it comes again into the Corry : ) and 
that if 4 Common-wealth ben't flridly 
dicted, but highly fed, how that it ſpawns 
and brings forth little Common-wealths, 
or Children of a Common-wealth - (thus 
_ the artificial man of $pazz laid about 
him, and begot (the Child). Hiſpa- 
miola; and if Hiſpaniola ſhould after- 
wards grow up to have a little one, 


then would £pazr: be a - 
Ph3. 
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phi, Certainly this ſentence will 

have an end at ſome time or other. 
Tim. Pray, Sir, don't ſpeak to me; 
forl am 10 great haſte, and have a great 
J way (till to go: once again, I ſay, 
Z when I lookallo into the 29th Chap- 
Tier of your Leviathan 5 and there 
read of the ſeveral infirmities and di- 
ſeaſes that this artificial man, the Com- 
mon-wealth, is ſubjeF to : (for, we 
muſt know, that an artificial van, as 
well as other men, is very much out 
of forts ſometimes -) and how that 
ſome proceed from defeFnuons procrea- 
tion (as when an old pockie, gouty, 
craſie Common-wealth begets another, 
by reaſon of the mala ſtamina, or vi- 
cious Conception, the Child Common- 
wealth either comes to an untimely 
death, or by purging out the ill quality, 
breaks out into Biles and Scabs -) ſome 
from ſeditious doFrines 5 ſuch as kit- 
ling a Tyrant is lawful; which venom, 
lay you, I will wot doubt to compare 
fo the biting of a mad dog 3 (no man 
in the World would ever have 
doubted of it :) which is a Diſeaſe 
Phyſitians 
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Phyſitians call Hydrophobia or fear 
of water - for as he that is ſo bitten, 
has a continual torment of thirſt, and 
get abhorreth water; and is in ſuch an 
eſtate as if the poyſon endeavour d to 
convert him into a dog 5 (ina (till 
night, you may hear one, ſo con- 
verted. bark almoſt (rom Dover to 
Calis :) ſo when a Monarchy is once 
bitten to the quick , by thoſe democra- 
tical Writers (and the teeth of time) 
that continually ſnarl at the eſtate if 
wanteth nothing more than a ſtrong Mo- 
arch, which nevertheleſs out of a cer- 
z4in I yrannophobia, or fear of beino 
ſtronely governed, when they have him, 
they abhor : ſuch likewiſe is the opinion 
of thoſe that hold there may be two Au- 
thorities in the ſame Common-wealth, 
Temporal, and Spiritual ; which di- 
fſeaſe, lay you, mot unfitly may be 
compar d (1t fits to a Cows thumb) 
to the Fpilepſke, or falling ſickneſs 
(which the Jews took to be one kind of 
poſſeſſron by ſpirits) in the body natu- 
ral. For as in this Diſeaſe, there is an 
unnatural Spirit, cr wind in the _- 
that 
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that obſiruiteth the roots of the nerves, 
and moving them violently, taketh a4 - 
way the motion which naturally they 
ſhould have from the power of the Srul 
in the brain, and thereby cauſeth vio- 
lent and irregular 2010719 * which 
men call Conwulſtons ) in the parts 3 
mnſamuch that he that is ſeiſed there- 
with, fall:th down ſometimes into the 
water, ard ſometimes into the fire, as 
a man depriv d of tis ſenſes a ve- 
ry good lecture upon the Epilepltes) 
fo alſo in the body Politick, when the 
ſpiritual and winly power, moveththe 
members of a Commonwealth, by the 
terrour of puniſhments, and hope of re- 
wards ( which are the nerves of it, ) 
otherwiſe than by the civil power 
< which is the ſoul of the Common- 
wealth ) they ought tobe mowed; (this 
{till 3s pure Mathemarticks) and by 
ſtrange , and hard words ſuffocates 
their underſtanding, it muſt necds 
thereby diſiraF the people, and either 
overwhelm the Commonwealth with op- 
preſſzom, or caſt it into the ſire of a ci- 
vil war. 

Phz. 
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Phi. What noend yet? 

Tim. Such again, ſay you, is the 
opinion of thoſe that are ſor mixt go- 
wvernment : making the power of levy- 
ing moncy, which is the nutritive ſa- 
culty of a Common- wealth (that 1s ſup- 
poling blood nourilhbes; for if it don't 
money is clearly cut out :) ru one 
way : the power of condu@ and com- 
mand, which is the motive faculty 
(that's well enough, becauſe condu@ 
and command is perform'd by the 
motion of legs and lips :) run another 
way : and the power of making laws, 
which is the rational faculty (that's 
well enough allo 3 becauſe of law 
and reaſon :) a third way: which ir- 
reexlarity of a Common-wealth to what 
Diſeaſe, lay you, in the natural body 

man, I may exadly compare it, 1 
know mot : this is the firſt time that 
Philautus has been at a loſs; but fo 
hoo! I have ſeen a man, that had ano- 
ther man growing out of his ſide, with 
an head, arms, breaſt, and ſlomach of 
bis own : if, ſay you, be had had 
another growing ont of his other ab 
the 
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the compariſon might then have been 
exad : ( if I meet with the man, 
I'll ſpeak to him, to hire another 
man to grow out of t'other ſidez and 
if that be once done, goodnight Par- 
liament for this OFober, and for ever 
after :) 
Phi. Nor yet ? 

Tim. WhenT alſo read that wart 
of money, eſpecially in the approach of 
Ivar, may very aptly be compar d to ax 
Ague 3 (now for as long a Lecture 
upon an Ague, as we had before up- 
on the Falling-Sickneſ(s:) mwherezr 
the fleſhy parts being congealed, or by 
venomons matter obſtruged; the veins 
which by their natural courſe empty 
themſelves into the heart, are not ( as 
they ought 1o be) ſapplyed from the ar- 
teries, whereby there ſucceedeth firſt a 
cold coutration and trembling of the 
limbs 5 (a very pretty Hypothelis 
for an Ague -) and afterwards a hot 
and (trong endeavour of the heart, to 
force a paſſage for the bluod; and be- 
fore it can do that , contenteth it ſelf 
with the ſmall refreſhments of ſuch 
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thives as cool for a time; (a Julap 
from a Banker :) till (if nature b: 
flrong enough ) it break at laſt the con. 
tumacy of the parts obſtructed (tis 1 
Iittle obſcure, but the Devil they | 
ſay is in an Apue :)) and diſſipatet: Þ 
the venom into ſweat ; (through th: 
ſteve, or ſcummer of the ſkin :) c- 
(if natere be too weak) the patirni Þ 
dyeth. Ting, tong - ting, tong - 

Phi. Then never. 

Tim, And that Monopolies and abz- 
ſes of Publicans are the Pleurige of th: 
Common-wealth, For as the blool, 
ſay you, z# a Pleariſte , getting 7nto 
the. membrane of the breaſt, breedct/ 
there an inflammation , accompanied 
with a Feaver and painful ſlitches : {» 
ſay I and you together, money th: 
blaod of the body pelitick,, getting in 
too much abundance into the membra- 
naceous Purſes, and Coffers of Pub- 

. licans, and Farmers of publick re- 
venue; by inflammation, doth di- 
ſtend the Purſe-ſtrings, and make the 
ſ1des of the Coffers to ſob and groan - 
and that the popularity of a potent g68 
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Jed is like Witch-craft : (though, with 
Philautus, there be no ſuch thing, yet 
for a need that will ſerve for a Dt- 
ſeaſe too-) and that #00 great a 2nm- 
ber of corporations; which are as it 
were many leſſer Common-wealths in: 
the bowells of a greater; (that now 
is a notion) are like worms in the en- 
trails of a natural man: but that diſ- 
puters aeainſt abſolute power, are not 
like thoſe belly worms in general; but 
like thoſe little worms which Phyſitians 
call Aſcarides. 

Phi. 1 thought nothing had been 
infinite - 

Tim. And when I meditate --- 

Phi. What, more mumping (till ? 

Tin. I ſay when I meditate, upon 
thoſe four accounts (de Cive, p.123-) 
for which, the ſpaces between the 
times of the ſubjects meeting, under 
a Temporary Monarch, ele&ed by the 
people, may be fitly compar'd to 
thoſe times, wherein an abſolute Mo- 
arch, who hath no Heir Appareanr, 
ſleeps; with the introduction thereun- 
to, viz. to diſſolve theConvent, ſoas it 

N 2 cannot 
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cannot meet again, is the death of th: 
people; juſt as ſleepirg, ſo as he can never 
wake more , is the death of a mar: 
yes indeed [ believe it may prove 
his death,if he don't uſe ſome ſpeed; 
means :_) as therefore, ſay you. ; 
King, who hath no Heir, going to li; 
reſt, ſo as never to riſe again (4. e.\ 
dying (a very pretty notion of deat!;: 
'tisa going to reſt, ſo as never to ril: 
again) if he commit the exerciſe of /i; 
regal authority to any one till he awak-. 
does by conſequence give him the ſuc: 
ceſſaon. 80 the people electing a teri: 
porary Monarch, and not reſervins ; 
power to convene delivers up to him 1:.: 
whole dominion of the Country. Fur 
thermore, as a King going to ſleep ſc! 
ſome ſeaſon , entrusts the adminiſtra- 
tion of his Kinedom to ſome other (ht 
can't ſurely govern much, when he': 
alleep) and wakine takes it again: 
(that 1s, if nobody has broken up the 
doors, and ſtole away the Kingdom: 
| for if fo, he may take another nap:) 
So the people, &*c. and as a King who 
path committed the execution of hi 
Authority 
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Authority to another, himſelf in the 
mean while waking can recal this Com- 
milſion again when he pleaſeth : (or 
elſe he has given out a very large 
one:) ſo the people, erc. Laſtly, As 
the King who coumits his authority to 
another while himelſ ſleeps, not being 
able to wake acain, till he whows he 
entruſted give conſent; (luch a temp- 
tation as this would make ſome 
Truſtees to walk as light as a Cham- 
bermaid ) loſes at once both his power 
and his life ſo the people, &*c. and 
when I conlider --- 

Phi. And when I conſider , that 
this ſentence may laſt till to morrow 
this time, [ ſhall take my leave --- 

Tim. By no means, Sir 3 forl ſay, 
when I confider thoſe fourteen ele- 
gant compariſons, between the Pa- 
pacy, or Kingdom of darkneſs, and 
the Kingdom of Fairies; (with which 
you conclude your Leviathan) viz. 
the Kingdom of Fairies ſprung ſro 
old Wives Fables, concerning Ghoſts 
and Spirits, that play ſeats in the 
night : and what is the Hierarchy of 

N 3 Rome, 
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Rome, but the Ghoſt of the deceaf: 4 
Roman Empire, ſtarting up from the 
ruines of that Heathen Power. There's 
Ghoſt for Ghoſt already : A ſecond 
Ghoſtlineſs they agree in is, that 7/:: 
Papiſis uſe in their devotions the T.2tin 
language : and what, I pray, is Latin 
but theGhoſt of the old Roman langnazve, 
walking up and down Calepine, 
Cooper, Goldman, and ſuch like e:- 
chanted places ? Thirdly, The Fairies 
have got but one Oniverſal King, call 
King Oberon : the Eccleſtafticks have 
got a King Tope, that ſhall play, in the 
7ight, at puſh-pin with their Kine Obe- 
ron. Fourthly, The Fairies are Spirits 
and Ghoſts : Eccleſtaſticks outdo 'ent 
there 5 jor they are ſpiritual men and 
Ghoſtly Fathers. Fiſthly, Fairies and 
Ghoſts inhabit darkneſs, ſolitudes, and 
graves; Nay, if you be good at that, 
we canbe as private as you : for, 
Fecleſtafticks walk in obſcurity of 
doctrine, in Monaſteries, Churchecr, 
Church-Yards . and dark colour'd 
Cloths. gS7xthly, The Fairies have 


their exchanted Caſiles aud certain 
Gigantzne 
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Gigantine Ghoſts, that domineer over 
the Regions round about them : lay 
ou ſo? we can fit you there too : 
clap but a Gigantick Pontificial Clerg y- 
man upon the top of his Cathearal 3 
and be looks over all the little Paro- 
chials, juſt as the Devil look'd over 
Lincoln - Seventhly, The Fairies can 
never be arreſted or ſued, though they 
ſteal Garters, Shoo-ftrings, Pin-Cuſhi- 
ons, Cc. and, it the Eccleſraſticks be 
not as fly I am much miſtaken « for 
20 ſooner do you call 'emx to appear be- 
fore the wiſible Tribunal of civil ju- 
ſtice , but they preſently vaniſh into 
their Ghoſtly Conrts : Eightly, The 
Fairies are ſaid to take young Childrer 
out of their Cradles, and to change 
them into natural Fools or Elves ; the 
Eccleſtaiticks are old Dogs at that ; 
for they take young men out of the Cra- 
ale of reaſon, and lay them upon the 
hurdle of hard words, Metaphyſicks, 
and Miracles. Ninthly, The Shop or 
Operatory of the Fairies is not as. yet 
determin'd : there we pet ground 
for the operatories of the Clergy are 
N 4 well 
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well enoneh known to be the Oniver(;- 
ties : Tenthly, When the Fairies are 
diſpleas 'd with any body, they are ſaid 
fo ſend their Elves to pinch them: 
the Eccleſiaſticks (I'll warrant you} 
won't be caſt out at pinching 3 for 
20 ſooner does any ſtate diſpleaſe ther, 
but they enchant the elviſh ſuperſtitions 
ſabjedts to pinch their Princes : and 
ſometimes enchant one Prince to pinth 
another. Fleventhly , Fairies marry 
:0t 3 there you get nothing 5 zeittcr 
do Prieſts. Twelſthly, Tt is ſaid of 
Fairies that they enter into the Dairies, 
and Feaſt upon the Eream which they 
skim from the milk. The Eccleſtaſticks 
are very good at ikiming - for what 
are the Church lands but the wery Crean 
of Nations skim'd from ther States of ig- 
morant, flotten, Gentlemen? Thirteenthly, 
What kind of money is currant in the 
Kinedom of Fairies is not recorded in 
the ſtory; but with the Feeleſeaſticks, 
all isF1ſh that comes to the Net. Laſtly, 
As there is no ſuch thing at all as Fai- 
ries, but only in the phanſies of ſilly idle 
people 3 fo, though it be (ſtrongly re- 

ported, 
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ported, yet there's no ſuch man at all 
as the Pope but he's as meer- a Phan- 
taſm, as Beelzebub the Prince of 
Phantaſms - 

Phi. And what of all this? here's 
no concluſion yet. 

Tim, No,Sir: but now I conclude, 
and (ay, that when I find ſuch things 
as theſe, and a thouſand more luch, 
not in your Peak or Ulifſes, (for a 
Poet has his priviledges as well as a 
Jugler or Barber >) but in your grave 
and Philoſophical reckonines --- 

Phi. What then? I hope we are 
not beginning the ſentence again : 

Tim. Then, ſay I, that though 
Metaphors, Tropes, and other Rhetorj- 
cal fieures be the cauſe of very abſurd 
concluſions and therefore muſt not by 
any means 5, no, not by any means, 
be admitted in reckoning and ſecking 
of truth 5 and though again (as you 
have It Lev. p. 21.) the light of hu- 
mane minds is perſpicuous words, 
but by exad definitions firſt ſnufjed and 
purged from ambignity > Reaſon is the 
pace3 Encreaſe of Science, the way ; 

anc 
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and the benefit of mankind the end. 
And on the contrary, Metaphors, and 
ſenſeleſs and ambiguous words, arelike 
1gnes fatutz and reaſoning upon ther, 
74 wandering amongst innumerable ab- 


ſardities; and their end, contention, 


and ſedition or conterapt 3 Yet Philau- 
ts himſelf (as great a reckoner,and 
ſ{tickler for truth as he would ſeern 
to bez) when'tis for his tooth, can 
{mack hislips at an Anchovy, as lowd 
as a Coach-whip. And now I have 
done. 

Phi. Ta good time indeed ! and 
what, Ti, 1s there no diflerence to 
be made between theRhetorick which 
1s all flaſh and froth; and ſuch as 
drives at zotzon , and carries that 
which 1s weighty and cornſederable at 
the bottom ? 

Tim. O, Sir, a very great diffe- 


rence : becauſe you have found out 


a very peculiar way of making your 

ſelf and your Writings conſiderable, 

which no body elle ever thought of. 
Phi. I am conſiderable for the ſake 


of my works 3 and my works are con- 


ſiderable 
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fiderable for their own ſakes, and 
T mine together. I know no other 
way of being conſiderable. 

Tits. This way, Sir, 1s very trou- 
bleſom - a man muſt write well, and 
meditate much to become thus con- 
ſiderable: there's a much ealter way, 
than this, Sir. 

Phi. How ſo prethee £ 

Tim. Get fume body to write 
againſt ſome Book of yours; and let 
the title of it be Philautrus conſidered 5 
and before the ink be dry, youll 
become as conſiderable, as the Houle 
of Auſtria. 

Phi. Thou art a moſt arch wag, 
Tim - here take a Plum. Phzlautus 
conſider d, and therefore Philautus 1s 
conliderable ! or an accompt of phz- 
lautus, therefore Philautus 1s of ac- 
compt. May not Tom Thumb, or Tore 
of Odcomb be made conliderable af- 
ter this manner ? 

Tim. Yes, Sir; and ſo may Tom of 
Malmesbary too ; having in the $1. 
page of his Letter to Dr. Wallis tryed 


the experiment upon himſelf. Where, 
the 
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the DoFor looking upon you a3 one 
to be pitty'd or contemn'd rather 
than medled withal ; Piſh, ſay you; 
the egregions Profeſſor is a Fool for 
that - for if Mr. Hobbs be not a con- 
derable perſon, how came he to entitl: 
the beginning of his Book, Mr. Hobbs 
conſider d£ now whether this be Ii, 
or MAfathematicks I know not: but 
one of them I am ſure 'tis. For Phi- 
Lutns 1s a man that plays at nothing 
Jeſs; deſpiling all the middle regions 
of knowledpe. 

Phi. Well done, Tim: ſpecially 
well done: for it is not above ſix or 
ſeven years agone, or thereabouts, 
fince I vrote a Book call d, contr: 
faſtum proſeſſorum Geometrieg: wherein 
I have p'1aly (ſhewn, that zhere is 
fill ont i: great uncertcinty, and as 
m.4ny cheats, errovs and falſehoods in 
the writings of Maithematicians, as in 
the writings of other kind of ordinary 
Philoſophers. 

Tim. Tins Dr. Wallis 1s a molt 
wicked and pernicious Creature; a 


man of the moſt rural language, and 
abſurd 
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abſurd reaſoning that ever ſpoke or 
writ. 
Phi | know that well enough - but 
what makes you fay ſv? 
+ 1im. Becaule, nll he took you to 
taſk for your Geometry, and ſhew'd 
You to be no Afuthematician  Afa- 
thematicks (as 'tts ſaid 1n another 
calc) was the very ſmile of nature, the 
gloſs of t the World, the varniſl of the 
Creation, 4 brieht paraphraſe upon bo- 
dies; whether it diſcovered it elf in 
the morning blaſh of computation in ge= 
neral, call 4 Looicks or open d its fair 
and virgin eye-lids in the dawning of 
the computation of mens duties, call'd 
Fthicks 3 or whether it darted forth 
its more vigorous and ſprightſul beams 
in the noon day of motion call'd Phy- 
ſticks. However 'twas the firſs born 
of corporeal leings, the Lady and 
Nueen of ſenſitive beautics, the clari- 
fier and refiner of the Chaos, &C. 
but, immediately after the Door 
put forth his Fleachas Hobbiange Gee- 
metrig 5 one would wonder to lee 
how the price of Olives fell. Alas! 
before 
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before that ſcurvy Book came forth, 
Philautus ſometimes could not pet 
above three or four lines into an Fp;- 
file dedicatory, but he muſt be flab- 
bering over his dear Afis, his ſweet 
and honey Mathematicks : (but poor 
Aurelia is now grown old :) Hum: 
nat: my moſt honour'd Lord, from: 
the moſt principal parts of nature, rea- 
fon, and paſſian, have proceeded two 
kinds of learning, Mathematical, and 
dogmatical : as for Mathematical, 'tis 
free from controverſie and diſpute, @c. 
but in the other there is nothing un- 
diſputable. Sometimes Philautus dil- 
ſembles his love, and poes a little 
further into the Epiſtle, before he 
falls aboard. Ep. Ded. de Cive. Wer: 
the nature of humane aGtions as di- 
ftindly known, as the nature of quan- 
tity in Geometrical figures, the flrength 
of avarice and ambition, which is 

ſuſtzin'd by the erroneous opinions of 
the vulgar, as touching the nature of 
right and wrong, would preſently faint, 
and languiſh and mankind fhould 
enjoy ſuch an immortal peace, that 


(unleſs 
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Cunleſi it were for habitation, on ſup- 
poſition that the earth ſhould grow too 
arrow for her inhabitants) there would 
hardly be left any pretence for War. 
There wonld be brave Mathematical 
days ! ſuch an immortal Peace, that 
there would be neither War, nor pre- 
tence for War. And all becauſe of 
Mathematicks. For, (ay you, in ano- 
ther plice (Lev. p. 50.) the doGFrine 
of right and wrong is perpetually dif- 
puted by the Pen and Sword : whereas 
the doFrine of lines and figures is 
0t ſo. 

Phi. Why 18 1t ? 

Tim. Not much till you pretended 
to the Mathematicks. Bit yet they 
are never the more free from diſpute 
for your reaſon, wiz. becauſe men 
care not in that ſubject, what be truth, 
as a thing that croſſes no mans ambi- 
tion, profit, or Inſt: (ah! woe's me ; 
woe's me : for Philautus, upon my 
word, has cared very much ever 
ſince his Mathematical Girl gave him 
a clap from Oxford:) for I doubt not, 
but if it had been a thing contrary to 


any 
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any mans right of dominion, ov to the 
zntereſt of - men that have dominion, 
that the three Angles of a [Triangle 
ſhould be equal to two Angles of a Square; 
that doctrine fhould have been, if not 
diſputed,yet by the burning of all Books 
of Geometry , ſuppreſſed as far as he 
whom it concerned was able. 

Phi. Why, don't you think, Ti, 
it the foremention'd property of a 
Triangle (ſhould prove injurious to a 
Common-wealth, but that thoſe who 
have the ſupream Authority would 
call a meeting, and take ſome ſpeedy 
care about it, 

Tint. Care about it, Sir ? they'd 
have a Seliion purpoſely, not only to 
turn out all 7r;angles out of Office, 
and places of truſt and ſtrength3 but 
to baniſh them forthwith five miles 
from any Corporation. 

Phi, I ſay again (asT ſaid, 1n the 
2d. page of the Fpiſtle Dedicatory to 
my Humane nature ;) that the reaſor: 
why Muthematicks, or that part of 
learning which conſiſt in comparing of 
motion and figure, is free from contro- 


verſie 
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werſie and diſpute; is becauſe there's 
nothing in that Science againſt a mans 
intereſt : 1. e. there's nothing that 
croſſes a mans ambition , profit, or 
luſt. 

Tim. Fie, fie! don't ſay it o're 
again, Philautus: you had better ſay 
you were at that time a little too 
much 1n love with the Mathematicks © 
and, you know, in that condition, a 
man may be ſomewhat abated as for 
ſpeaking reaſon. And therefore if I 
were you 1'd chuſe to have it go for 
a ſudden pang, rapture, or any thing 
elſe rather than ſenſe - for you can't 

but have read, Philautus, what a 
World of Pens have been drawn 
and blunted in the great quarrels 
and Wars that have been about bla- 
Zing Stars, ſolid Orbs, the motion of 
the Earth, and ſuch like points: and 
yet I don't remember that Copernicus 
or his DoQrine did ever whilk away 
any mans Titles of honour, or ran 
away with his Eſtate into another 
Country, or chous'd him of his 247- 


ſireſi. And therefore don't let us 
| O talk 
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talk any more of this, Ph;lantus : for 
without doubt, when you writ thoſe 
two places, you had had a fad night 
on't, and been in a moſt ſtrong fit of 
the Zdetbenratials. 

Phi. So, ſo: this 1s well - it ſeems 
then to thee, 7im, that my Book 
contra Geomelras , or contra ſaſtium, 
Cc. does contradict what I former]y 
laid of the Mathematicks, and Ges: 
metry. Therefore, prethee, do lo 
much as anſwer me one queſtion, 
What's the difference between Geo: 
metria and Geometra 2 they both end 
ina; and therefore have a care of 
being our. 

Tim. The firſt, Sir, I take for the 
Science it (elf; the latter for him that 
1s, or pretends to be a Maſter of it. 

Phi. Now, Tim, do but conſider 
my firſt four lines contra faſtur, Ec. 
VIZ. Contra Geometras (amice LedGor) 
n0n contra Geometriam hec ſcribo. 
Artem ipſam, artium navigandi, edi- 
ficandi, pingendi, computandi, O de- 
rig Cſcientie omninum nobiliſſt me) 
Phyſice matrem, £que ac qui maxime, 


laudibus 
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laudibus extollendam cenſeo. Do you 
ſee, Tim, how horribly you are m1- 
ſtaken ? *tis not againſt the $czemce 
of Geometry, or Geometry it ſelf that 
I write - for without doubt Geometry 
it ſelf is an abſolute $ciexce, and be- 
Ing a Science --- 

Tim. Yes: and being a Science, 
'tis certainly a Science : but what 
then do you write againſt ? 

Phi. What dol write againſt ? I 
write againſt the Azthors; the filly, 
negligent, (loathful Authors; that are 
as full of errours, as a Beggar is of 
lice : the proud, haughty, ſupercil1- 
ous Authors 5 who if they can bur 
raiſe,or let fall a perpendicular, think 
there's no .certain knowledge with- 
out rule and compaſlles - I fay, I write 
againſt theſe 3 who always were, and 
are, and (if I live) ſhall be as much 
cheated, and gull'd and fopt, as any 
mea in the Warld. 

Tizz. But have you not, Philautus, 
ſeveral Seats and Pews to place theſe 
Authors in > methinks, thoſe ſame 
malicious Raſkals, that anſwer Books, 
O 2 and 
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and wont let Circles be ſquar'd, 
ought to be ſet in the Bellfry - for 
they are much more ſcabby, and 
lowlie than the reſt. 

Phi. I deny not but there may be 
ſome mean Eecleſtaſtical wretches, 
that may pretend to Mithematicks : 
but my deſign, Ti, 1s not to take 
down the Crelt of this or that ſmall, 
pedantick Geometer 3 but I flie at the 
whole Covy : Geometrarum totan 
invado nationems; as I have it in my 
Dedication : and agaiu p. 5. 7pſa aeg- 
gredior principia, & interdum etian 
demonſtrationes. Pro Geometris ai- 
tews omnibus oppuenabo Euclidem, qui 
omnium Geometrarum magiſter exiſti- 
matur, © interpretem ejus omminn! 


optimum Clavinm. Becauſe they make 


ſuch boaſting of him, I ſet upon 
their great Flag-man, Excl;d himſelt; 
and his Vice-Admiral Clavins. 

Tim. For my life, I can't get it out 
of my mind, but that the price of 
Olives 1s certainly faln. For, til! 
about the year 56. Ph;lautus did not 
only think that Geoxetry, or the Lady 

her 
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her ſelf was the beauty and Cream of 
J the Creation 3 but that the very zen, 
J the two-legg'd wer that ſtudied and 
Z admir'd her, were the moſt careful, 
E the wiſeſt, and molt happy people 
E that ever open'd Book. And, l am 
Z confident, that had not Philautus him- 
8 ſelf been a little diſappointed in ſome 
of his Writings, by this time Chad 
he believ'd any ſuch things) they'd 
have proved all Angels. 

Phz, Never did I intend any ſuch 
thing at all : for whatever I have 
written to the honour and commen- 
dation of Geometry; 'twas (as I ſaid 
before) Geometry it ſelf that I al- 
ways meant, not thoſe phantaſtica], 
conceited people that ignorantly pro- 
feſs it. 

Tir. It this, Philautus, was always 
your opinion, in my mind you have 
a very craſty ſtile, For ſuppoſe one 
ſhould take up your Book de Cive--- 

Phi. Then,dol ſay,that he has ta- 
ken up one of the beſt Books that ever 
was written in the whole World: 
for, though I ſay it my ſelf (as I do 
O 3 in 
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in the 7th page of my Letter to Dr. Þ 
IF.) never was any Book more magni- 
ed beyond the Seas aud therefore, as 
I my ſelf ſay again (fix Leſs. p. 56.) 
in French it carries the Title of Ethicks 
demonſtrated : 

Tirz. Very modeſt: 'tis pity any 

body ſhould ſay ſo, but ones ſelt : 
now, Sir, if you pleaſe to let this 
ſame honeſt Gentleman read the ſe- 
venth page of your Epiſile Dedicatory, 
he'll find theſe words. And truly 
the Geometricians have very admirably 
performed their part. (do you lee,Sir, 
they are the two legg d Geometrici- 
ans that have done the feat -) for 
whatſoever aſſiſtance doth accrew tothe 
life of man, whether from the obſerva- 
tz0n of the Heavens, or from the de- 
ſ&iption of the Earth, from the nota- 
tion of times, or from the remoteſt 
experiments of navigation 5 finally, 
whatſoever they are in which this pre- 
ſent age doth differ from the rude ſtm- 
pleneſs of antiquity, we muſt acknow- 
ledge to be a debt which we owe meerly 
jo Geometry. 
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Phjz. Now, Tim, let me aſk thee 
one thing: whether is a mans mind 


29 beſt to be gheſs'd at from the begin- 


FT ning of a ſentence or end of 1t ? 
& don't I conclude and ſay, that all 
2 thoſe fine things are owing to Geo- 
g -ctry it ſelf, and (to keep out the 
g pragmatical Geometricians) don't I 
J {ay beſides, meerly to Geometry 2 


Tim. Meerly may do excellent ſer- 


g vice now, to hedge out the Geome- 


E triczans 3 but when you writ that 


g Z-0k, you deſign®d no (uch thing. 


Phi. How can you tell what I de- 
ſiga'd ? 
Tim. Very well: becauſe you tell 


| us your ſelf, in the words immedi- 


ately following this great encomium 
of Geometry. viz. if, ſay you, the 
moral Philoſophers had as happily diſ- 
charged their duty, &c. As what? as 
Geometry 1t ſelf ? Geometry it (elf was 
never upon duty; and knows no more 
how to diſcharge any duty, than to 
diſcharge a Muſket. No, no, I am 
confident, Philautus, it muſt be the 
huffiog and pragmatical Geometrici- 
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4ns, that you then meant. But how- 
ever you need not beat all concerned 
about itz for neither Geometry, nor 
the Geometricians can ever ſue you, 
for thoſe commendations 5 becauſe 
you have in print revoked the whole 
ſentence. And in law, you know, 
the laſt #/7!/ always voids the former. 

Phi. I revoke in print? I have made 
many of my Adverſaries to pull in 
their Horns, and hang their Ears: but 
never ſatd any thing ſo haſtily my 
ſelf, as to recant, or repent of it. 

Tims. How it came about, I know 
not : (perhaps Poetry might ſend you 
a Baſket of Chickens 3) but all that 
ſame obſervation of the Heavens, the 
deſcription of the Earth, and the reſt 
of that rich treaſure, and furniture 
which about 47. you gave to Geo- 
metry,in the year 50. you bequeath'd 
It all to Poetry 5 jult as 1t ſtood, filk 
Curtains and all. 

Phi. To Poetry? that's very like 
Geometry indeed ! 

Tim. Yesto Poetry: you ſhall hear 
itSir: 'tis an excellent ſentence, and 

may 
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may do afterwards for Grammar 3 
F upon condition 'twill be towardly, 
[3 and promiſe to be guided by the 
3 Precepts of true Philoſophy. ihat- 
4 ſoever commodity men receive from the 
3 obſervation of the Heavens, from the 
4 deſcript#: of the Earth, from the ac- 
count of time, fronme walking on the Seas; 
anc whatſoever diſtinguiſheth the civi- 
lity of Europe from the barbarity of 
the American Salvages, is the Work- 
wanſhip of fancy but guided by the 
Precepts of trae Philoſophy. 

Phi. But where's Poetry all this 
vhile ? 

Tim. Here's fancy 3 and that's as 
well, Sir. 

Phi. But how do you know, that 
by fancy I muſt needs mean the fancy 
of a Poet 5 and not that of a Geome- 
trician £ and again how do you know 
but that by Philoſophy, I meant par- 
ticularly Geometry, 

Tim, Il tell you, Sir, how I came 
to diſcover theſe two great ſecrets. 
The ſentence I juſt now mention'd is 
in the 132. page of your — 

Ir 
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Sir Will;am Davenant's Preface before 
Gondibert : which anſwer 1s ſorichly 
fraight with the Hiſtory, nature and 
laws of Poetry, that I am more than 
pretty well aſſur'd , that by fancy 
you could not eaſily mean that of a 
Geometrician. And that bY"Philoſo- 
phy likewiſe you meant not particu- 
larly Geometry, but Philoſophy in 
general , I am as well aſſur'd; be- 
cauſe in the very next words you 
adviſe Poets, to be well {kill'd in the 
true doctrine of wroral wvertue; (that 
in their Heroick Poems they may exhi- 
bite 4 venerable and amiable image of 
Heroick wertue) and (a little after) 
io conſult the poſſubility of nature 5 and 
z0t to talk of their impenetrable ar- 
mours, inchanted Caſtles, invulnerable 
bodies, iron men, flying Horſes, and 4 
thouſand other ſach things which (as 
you ſay) are eaſily feign'd by them 
that dare. But, now [I think on't, 
why am f ſo mad as to trouble my 
ſelf about this? 'tis better by half 
for me to let all paſs for Geometry 3 


for then have I two moſt tearing ſen- 
tences 
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| tences in praiſe of the Geometrician: : 
for, as for Geometry it ſelF giving 
any precepts for the guidance of the 
fancy, ſhe is ſo modeſt and mealy- 
mouth'd, that I'll truſt her for doing 


E- any ſuch thing 3 unleſs ſhe make uſe 


of the pen, or mouth of ſome Cuck- 
oldy Geometrician. 

Phi. You may catch, and carp, and 
wreſt 7iz2, as long as you will : but 
you'l never be able to find any one 
place, wherein I do abſolutely and 
politively affirm, that the Writings 
of Geometricians do any ways tran- 
ſcend the Writings of other men. 

Timz. Abſolutely and poſitively at- 
firm! that truly may be ſomewhat 
difficult. That is, you'd have me, 
[ ſuppoſe, ſhew you ſome fuch place 
as this, viz. ©* Whereas I Thomas.,the 
«© oreat Mathematician and Philoſo- 
* pher of Malmesbury; having, for 
«© ten years together, taken all oc- 
5 caſtons to magnifie the Jabours, and 
<« admire the ſucceſs of the Geome- 
{© zricians in their ſeveral underta- 
*© kings above all other Writers: 
& qo 
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© do now publickly declare to al] 
<© the World, that by Geometricians, 
cc] meant Geometricians. In witneſs 
<< whereof I have ſet my hand and 
<« feal in the preſence of @&*c. Such 
a place as this I don't know, on a 
ſudden, where to find : but ſetting 
abide the ſolemnity of ſuch an ac: 
knowledgement, I don't know any 
thing that ever was more plainly ex- 
preſs'd, than what you have in many 
places ſaid to the vaſt credit of Geo- 
evetricians themſelves But now 
they are all Canniballs and Cuckold:. 
Let but any body read the 15. page 
of your Leviathan. 

Phi. So he may, if he will: 'twill 
do him good at the heart; that or 
any other page, 

Tizs. For all that you'd give mo- 
ney to buy it out of your Book. 

Phi. I won't part with any one line 
of any Book that I ever writ, in my 
whole life, for all the money you can 
offer. 

Tixe. You ſhall keep it then, Sir: 
the only way, (ay you, to become truly 


wiſe, 
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wiſe, and to avoid falſe and ſenſeleſs 
texets. is to order words aright : that 
is, to determine what every word ſhall 
ſrenifie , and how it 7s to be placed: 
which no body has done but the Geo- 
metricians. 

Phi. Now, I am ſure, I have 
catch'd thee, Tim: for the word 
Geometrician 1s not in that whole 
page. 

7Timr. But there's that which 1s as 
like it, as the Philoſopher of Malmſ- 
bury is hke Mr. Hobbs, I think I can 
ſay it juſt as you do. © Seeing then 
<« that truth confiſteth in the right 
«© ordering of names in our affirma- 
<« tions, a man that ſeeketh preciſe 
< truth had need to remember what 
« every name he uſes ſtands for 5 
«and to place it accordingly, or elſe 
«< he will find himſelf entangled in 
«« words,as a Bird in Lime-twigs, the 
© more he ſtruggles, the more be- 
«© Iimed. And therefore in Geometry 
« (which 1s the only Science that 1t 
< hath pleaſed God hitherto to be- 
* {tow upon mankind) men begin at 
* the 
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e the ſetling the ſignification of their 
«© words; which ſetling of ſignifica- 
« tions they call definitions, and 
« place them in the beginning of 
< their reckonings. Do you mind it, 
Sir? they are thoſe fame men, that 
begin at the ſetling of the ſignifica- 
tion of their words; and they call 
ſuch ſctling of (ignifications definiti- 
ons3 and (by the bleſling of God 
upon their extraordinary care and 
endeavours) the dodqrine of lines 
and figures is ſo accurately perform- 
ed by them, that that alone as yet 
deſerves the name of Science. 

Phz. I am not bound, T7, to re- 
member every word that I have 
| ſpoken, or writ. 

Phi. No, Sir 3 that would be a 
moſt unreaſonable burden : and 
therefore I ſuppoſe when you writ 
your contra faſiurm, &c. You might 
have forgot alſo what you ſaid Ley. 
p- 20. viz. that of all Creatures none 
is ſubjed to abſardity but men + and 
none ſo much as thoſe that profeſs Phi- 
loſophy. For it is moſt true that Cicero 
faith 
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ſaith of them ſomewhere; that there 
can be nothing ſo abſurd, but may be 
found in the Books of Philoſophers. 
And why ? becauſe all, but Geometrici- 
ans,areSots, Lubbers,and Logger-heads. 

Phi. | am lure theſe laſt are none 
of my words. 

Tir: Right - but theſe that follow 
are (which are as good) and the rea- 
ſon, lay you, is manifeſt. For there 
is not one of them (and now there's 
ten thouſand fince you fail'd 1n Geo- 
metry -) that begins his ratiocination 
from the definitions, or explications 
of the names they are touſe; which is 
a method that hath been uſed only in 
Geometry; whoſe concluſions have there- 
fore been made indiſputable. Do you 
mind it again, Philautus 3 tis not an 
idle tale of ambition, profit, or luſt; 
(ſuch as you talk'd of before) that 
makes the concluſions in Geometry to 
be indiſputable 3 but 'tis the admire- 
able method, &c. which Geometr: - 
cians alone make uſe of ? 

Phi. I don't ſpeak one word of the 
method which Geometricians uſe 3 but 
only 
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only of that which is us'd inthe Sci- 
ence of Geometry. 

Tim. By whom : by Sow-Gelders 
or Rat-Catchers? I beſeech you, Ph;- 
lautus, don't try at that any more : 
for you know well enough that Geo- 
metry her ſelf can't wipe her own 
noſe according to art; unleſs ſhe 
borrows a quadrant of ſome neigh- 
bour. And beſides, I find that you 
right down affirm, that the Mathe- 

_ maticians are the only men, that rea- 
ſon methodically; and ina diſcourle 
too, where one could not eaſily ex- 
pect any ſuch thing 3 (viz. in your 
Animaduerſions upon Biſhop Bramhall's 
Vindication of true Liberty,@*c. p.46: ) 
but only I conſider, Philautus, 'twas 
1n the days of your Amonrs; when 
you took all poſſible occaſion to hook 
in that venerable eſteem you had of 
thoſe kind of Writers. Keaſdr teach- 
eth, ſay you, and the example of thoſe 
who only reaſon methodically, lay you, 
which are the Mathematicians, lay 
you, that a man when he will demon- 
ſtrate the truth of what he is to ſay, 
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muſt in the firſt place determine what 
he will have to be underſtood by his 
words; which determination is called 
definition 5 whereby the ſignifications 
of his words are ſo clearly ſet down, 
that there can creep in no ambiguity. 
Thus 'twas, Philantus, for many 
years together : write about Humane 
Nature, Ethicks, Politicks, Liberty and 
Neceſ/aty, or any thing elſe, (till a£z- 
thematicks was the word, and the 
Mathematicians were the only white 
boys. **I know that that part of 
«© Philoſophy whercin are conſidered 
«© lines and figures, has been delt- 
< yered to us notably improved by 
© the ancients. -I confeſs indeed that 
<« that part of Philoſophy by which 
«© magnitudes and figures are com- 
<: puted 1s highly improved : the like 
« advancement I have not obſerved 
© in the other parts of it, &c. Be- 
«cauſe the Elements of Geometry 
<« having been improved by the belt 
«© wits of all ages, has afforded grea- 
«© ter plenty of matter than can well 
© be thruſt together within the nar- 
P *© row 
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&« row limits of this diſcourſe; 
* thought fit to admoniſh the Rez. 
&« der, that before-he proceeds fur. 
c ther, he takes into his hands the 
«© works of Euclid, Archimedes, Apol. 
& lonins and other as well ancient a; 
« modern Writers. For to what 
«end 1s it to do over again that 
« which is already done ? the little 
<« therefore that I ſhall ſay concern- 
<«< ing Geometry , ſhall be ſuch only 
& as 1s new and conducing to Natu- 
« ral Philoſophy. 

Fhi. But what's all this for? and 
whence had(t it, Tim? 

Tim. All this, Sir, I had out of the 
Tranſlator of your Book de Corpore. 
The firſt place I mention'd is in your 
Epiſile Dedicatory : the ſecondin the 
beginning of your Logick - and the 
laſt in the 149. page of your Phil:- 
Sophy. 

Phi. Whats any mechanical Tran- 
fſlator to me? this Tranſlator, for 
ought I know, is ſome two-penny- 
Almanack-maker : or ſome giddy- 
headed, conceited mw. oor 

who 
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who had a mind to foiſt into my 
Works ſome commendations of him- 
ſelf, and his own trade. 

Tire. | don't think, Sir, that the 
Tranſiator has wrong'd you much 3 
becauſe (in his Fpiſtle to the Reader, 
he ſays) what he did was view'd, 
correted and ordered according to 
your own mind and pleaſure. But 
perhaps the noiſe of your own Latzr 
may be more delightful to you. .$c70 
Philoſophie partem illam, que verſa- 
tur circa lineas & figuras traditant 
zobis eſſe bene cultam 2 wveteribus. Be- 
2e cultam! I promiſe you,that's prerty 
well for ſuch old Fornicators. Fa- 
teor quidem partemr Philoſophie eam, 
in qua megnitudinum figurarumq; ra- 
tiones ſupputantur, egregie cultam eſſe. 
Say you ſo: Feregie cultam eſſe? 1 
think they deſerve a largelſs: for by 
the following words they have 
wrought very hard. 7» reliquis par- 
tibus Philoſophie ſimilem operam poſe- 
tam n0n vidi, @c. 

Phi. And by the words following 
thoſe; (viz, confelium ineo, quoad po- 
2 tero, 
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tero, Philoſophie Univerſe, &c.)others 
intend to work as hard, and in time 
to deſerve as well. 

Tim. Who do you mean , Philay- 
tus, you nown dear ſelf ? 

Phi. © Yes, Tim, tis I: I my own 
< ſelf that have advanc'd all parts of 
< Philoſophy to indiſputable and 24:- 
&« thematical certainty. *T1s I that 
* ſet forth the firſt Book that ever 
© was truly written about coil Phi- 
«© loſophy (Epiſ. ded. de corp.) in ref- 
<« pect of whom (I mean my felt) 
« Pythagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle and the 
< re(t were meer Chimney-ſweepers, 
* biack pieces of ſuperficial gravity, 
« Phantaſms and Ghoſts of Philoſo- 
< phy, and ſerved only to be deri- 
«© ded by Lucian. *Tis I that firſt 
© ſhew the way (Lev. p. 87.) how 
< to generate a Common-wealth the 
«© oreat Leviathan 5 or rather (to 
<© ſpeak more reverently_) that mor- 
< tal God, to which we owe under 
the immortal God our Peace 
* and defence: and that have ſent 
* word to (Lev. p. 391.) ſuch as 

«© govern 
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« govern Kingdoms, that if either 
« they intended to preſerve them- 
<« ſelves in authority, or to have their 
«© Clergy and Gentry preſerved from 
<« the venom of Heathen Politicians, 
« and from the 1ncantation of decet- 
« ying Spirits, they ſhould appoint 
<< that Book of mine publickly to be 
© taught in the Vnzverſeties, Tis I 
<« apain that firſt baniſh'd the Hob- 
&« goblin School-diſtinctions 3 (Fps/. 
© Ded. de corp. and liſtead thereof 
«© have brought pure light into na- 
«tural Philoſophy : (non pugnando, 
«© ſed diem inſerendo, as Ithere have 
<< 1t) having firſt diſcovered ſuch a 
< principle in the World as »20tion 5 
<« and having out of my many good 
& wiſhes for the improyement of Phi- 
<< loſophy, revealed this great ſecret 
© to the lazy backs at Greſham. Who 
<« (as I tell them Fp. Ded. de nat. 
&« geris5 and in my Letter to Dr. W. 
* p. 55.) may do very well, if they 
* would not ſet their: minds wholly 
© upon every new gin, and janty de- 
«© vice that 1s brought from beyond 

” 3 «© Sea, 
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& Sea. Nam conveniant, ſiudia con- 
& ferant, experimenta faciant quan- 
&*& tum volunt, zift E' principiis utan- 
© tur meis, nihil proficient. They 
«© may meet at Greſham Colledee, and 
<« the Preſident which my dear friend 
« and Trarſ/ator Sorbiere wittily ob- 
* ſerv'd_) may knock the table with 
* the wooden bammer , and the fel- 
* lows may lay all their experimen- 
* tal noddles together, and they 
* may build Furnaces, and buy 
«© Coals, and grind Spectacles, and 
<© ſhoot Stars, and kill Cats and Pidg- 
© eons; but they'l never be able to 
* make ſo much as the tail of a 
«© Mouſe, unleſs they apply them- 
< ſelves to the doctrine of my #20- 
& #70n, and ſend for me, who will 
& be very ready to help them ſolong 
<* as they uſe me civilly - forl am at 
< a compoſition with nature 3 and 
<« ſhe has promis'd to do nothing but 
«* by »e and wy motion. Tis I that 
<*© have heard that Hugenins and Fu- 
« ſtachio Divini were to be tried by 
** their Glaſſes who was moſt {killful 
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© jn Opticks of the two; but, for 
« my part, (Letter to Dr. Ip. 54-) 
« before I ſet forth my Book de Ho- 
« zine, | never ſaw any thing writ- 
«<ten of that ſubject intelligibly. 
« Laſtly, "tis I alone (Fp. Ded. con- 
« tra faſt. ec.) that have throughly 
| © examined and mended the princ1- 
« ples of Geometry it ſelf, and in 
<< ſpight of all my Adverſaries have 
<« truly ſquar'd the Circle. 

Tim. What an excellent thing 'tis 
for a man to keep a common place- 
Book of his own deſerts : eſpecially 
if it be made out of his own works, 
and that the quotations be ready?there 
comes, ſuppoſe, a good honeſt fel- 
low to Philautus 3 who having look'd 
upon his Picture before his Latin 
Works3 and finding there, er quam 
Modice habitat Philoſophia tells him 
that thoſe words, as they may be ta- 
ken, ſit about him excellently well. 
Say you ſo, quoth Philautus 2 1f any 
man takes thoſe words in a bad ſenſe, 
let him be who he will that very 
man do I take for a Fool. Becauſe 
P 4 i 
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I am not only the beſt Logiczan, the 
beſt Aoraliſt, and the beſt Natur! 
Philoſopher, but the greateſ(t Aathe- 
watician 1n all Europe. As at large 
I grant it, and acknowledge to my 
ſelf, in ſeveral places of my ſeveral 
Books, luch Pages, ſuch Articles, and 
ſuch Editions. Neither 1s there any 
thing of YVain-glory or ſelf- concert in 
ail this ; becauſe (quoth Phzlantus) 
there1snot; as my ſelf have proved 
It in ſeveral placesof my Writings, 
For (to define it ſtrictly ) rain glory 
or ſelf-conceit is a certain idle and 
wanton form of ſpeech; by which a 
ran, either in the ſhade or in the 
open Sun, admires himſelf, being not 
Juſily call'd therenuto. And that man 
has very little ſkill in Morality, and 
the common action3 of humane life, 
that cannot ſee the jaſtice of com- 
mending a mans ſelf, as well as of 
any thing elſe, in his own defence. 
And to ſpeak not only prettily well, 
but extraordinary well of a mans 
ſelf if vilified and provoked, is a 
great inſtance of Heroick wertue - 


( as 
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(as I have at large proved it, both 
in my ſix Leſſons, p. 56. and in my 
Letter to Dr. I. p. 57.) and he that 
neglects that piece of juſtice towards 
| himſelf is a moſt puſillanimous ſneak- 
er; and (for ought I know) neg- 
les a duty as great, as any of thoſe 
that belong to the Clergy-mens two 
Tables. And thus it happen'd when [I 
firſt put out my Book de Cive: ſome 
ſnarled at this, ſome looked aſkew 
upon that, and ſome found fault with 
the whole. But I being well ac- 
quainted with the value of my ſelf; 
(keeping always by me a Regiſter 
of my own deſerts:) and being well 
{kill'd in the greateſt ations of hu- 
mane life, preſently did my ſelf ju- 
ſtice, and ſtraighten'd all. For (as 
was ſaid before) I printed a Book a 
little after, wherein I told my ſelf, 
and the Earl of Devonſhire, that my 
Book, de Cive was not meerly the beſt, 
but the only Book that ever was writ- 
ten of that ſubjeF. And then, I pray, 
what became of my abſurd and ru- 


ral detraftors? So again, there was a 
ſmall 
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ſmall pragmatical Cypherer Che wa; 
one of the reſemblance of Divines :) 
went and reported that I had com- 
mitted ſome great miſtakes in the 
very principles of Geometry. That 
fellow, ſay I, ſhall preſently be made 
a Fool of; and forthwith I cell to 
my principal moral vertue ſelf jxſtice, 
torally together all the famous things 
that have been ſpoken concer-:ing 
me3 (now, there's no ſelf concet 
in this, 1t being other peoples con- 
ceit of me, not my conceit of my 
ſelf -) I know a paſſace (Letter to 
Dr. W. p. 52.) in an Fpiſtle written 
by a learned French man to an eminent 
perſon in France; wherein I am reck- 
on d amongit the Galilzo's the Des 
Carteles, the Bacons and the Gallen- 
dis - and tis generally believed that 
ſome of theſe were no inconſiderabl 
Mathematicians (eſpecially Des Car- 
zes) and I am ſure in the Epiſtle my 
name ſtands immediately after his. 
But if any body ſhouldqueſtion the 
truth of this teſtimony, 1t being fo- 
raign, I am ſure it cannot be denyed 

Cthough 
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though my name 1s not tothe Book) 
pat .that I give this following teſtt- 
mony of my ſelf (Lux Mathem.p. 36, 
27.) viz. Hobbeſſus extra lrgitur, in- 
zelljgitur, laudatur : Hobbcſti invents 
tum in Geometria tum in Phyſica 
multa, nova, excelſa, clara, utilia ſunt - 
imo talia, ut nec &tas prior majora vi- 
dit , nec (quantum conjicio) ſutura 
conſutabit aut extineuet. O brave 
Arthur of Bradley | now they are 
meer Alles that think any of this 
oltentation 3 it being only to vex 
and confound my Back-biters. Oh 
how the Raſkals do pine and fret, 
when I let go the great conſcioul- 
neſs of my own worth upon my ſe!f! 
la ſhort, they may talk and write 
what they will; but 1f I don't com- 
mend my ſelf much faſter, than they 
can poſlibly ever diſcommend me, 
then wiJl I give in, aud patiently 
ſubmit to their ſcurrilous, and clown- 
iſh contumelies. But notwithſtand- 
ing all this that you have now ſaid 
for your (elf, or I for you 3 I have 
a very great ſuſpition of one _— 
Ph. 
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Phi. What's that, Tim? 

Tim. Thatthough topraiſe a manz 
felf, 1n order to the vexatio7 of his 
Enemies be a very pretty divertiſe- 
ment 3 and molt undoubtedly a mo- 
ral vertue3 yet this will not filly re: 
concile you to your ſelf 1n the caſe 
of the Mithematichs. 

Phi. Why not? 

Tim. You mult hear the laſt place 
which I promis'd to repeat to you, | 
concerning your former opinion of 
the Mathematicians 5 and you will 
then perhaps perceive ſomewhar, 
Quoniarm autem (de Corp. p. 106.) 
pars iftz Philoſophie (Geometrie ) ab 
excellenti[ſumis onmnium temporum in- 
gentis exculta (we had bene cult, 
and egregie before 3 now 'tis got to 
exculta : ) mberiorem tulit ſegetem, 

at ut in anguſtias propoſiti operi! 
moſiri contrudi poſſit > Ledorem ad 
bunc locum accedentem admonendun 
eſſe cenſui, ('twas then very good ad- 
vice, and ſo 'tis (till for all your con- 
tra faſium, &c.) nt Euclidis, Archi- 
evedis, Apollonit, aliorumgq; tum anti- 

quorum 
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quorum tum recentiorurm ſcripta it 
manu ſumat. Qnorſum enim atturs 
agere® ego vero de rebus Geometricis 
pauca tanturm & nova & ea praſer- 
tim que Phyſice inſerviunt proximis 
aliquot capitibus difurus ſum. 

Phi. Now what do you make of 
all this ? 

Tim. Oh Sir! of that ſame excel- 
lentifſumis omnium temporum ingeniis 
excalta, &c. I, make very much - 
viz. that when you writ that ſame 
Book de corpore, you were lo fully 
ſatisfied with what the man Fucl:d, 
the man Archimedes and the man 
Apollonins had done 3 (who were nat 
three Sciences, but tres ſubſtantes virz 
in Geometry that you did then think 
that there was nothing to be ſaid 
againſt them nor, as far as they had 
gone, any thing to be altered. &xor- 
ſum enim aJum agere? ay quorſum 
indeed : ego tantum noys C* pauca, 
&c. but now, Philantus, they are all 
Scoundrels, Hedpg-hogs, and Cater- 
pillars 3 not knowing ſo much as 
what a point 1s, or what aline 1s, or 
what 
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what ſuperficies 1s, or what an anpl, 
1s nor any thing elſe: nay you dan't 
certainly know (#07 videtur Propol. 

tio illa univerſaliter vera , ſay you, 
fed dubitans nil pronuncio) but the 
famous 47th Provojition 1t ſelf may 
be falſe? ſothut I am afraid that the 
Gods mult reſtore to Pythagoras all 
the Bullocks they have received for 
that Propoſition. Now, I'1I tell you, 
Philautus, how all this came about.-- 
'twas juſt ſo: really 'twas. 

Phi. Really 'twas, Tim thou art 
really an Owl. *Twas juſt ſo? how 
ſo was it ? 

Tim. You know , Philantus, you 
have written a Poem upon the Peak: 
and upon Uliſes. 

Phi. Well. 

Tire. Now I am very confident, 
that were thoſe verſes, as capable of 
being confuted , as your Mathema- 
tirks are, and have beens if need 
were (as was ſaid before about Lo- 
gick) we {hould preſently have a 
a? out contre Faſtum Pecci, O 
UVliſſzs : wherein it ſhould be proved 

that 
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that there never was any ſuch place 
as the Peak; nor any ſuch man as 
Ulifſes 3 but that the one was a {tand- 
ing Phantaſm in Derbyſhire 3 'tother 
was a Phantaſe that travel d. 

Phi. And how do you apply this 
to Mathematichs. 

Tim. IV] tell you two ſayings of 
your own 5 and then you may apply 
your ſelf. The one 15 Lev. p. 21. viz. 
who is ſo flupid as both to miſtake in 
Geometry , and alſo to perſiſt in it, 
when another deteds his error to him 2 
the other 1s Fp. Ded. Hum. nat. vis. 
as oft as reaſon is againſt a man, ſo 
oft will 2 man be againſt reaſon. 

Phi, I meant that, Ti, only of 
other people : for I my (elf never 
forſook reaſon jn my whole lite; and 
therefore , ſuppoſe, I ſhould grane 
that 1n former times | might ſpeak a 
little too warmly in praiſe of the 
Geometricians : am I, Tim, obligd 
to be always of the ſame mind; 
when I had fo many good reaſons to 
| alter it? 

Tim. Now , Philautus, you ſay 
| ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat indeed - if you had had 
any reaſons todo ſo. But you never 
had any, nor are ever likely to have 
any. But only according as you have 
been bitten by the Do@For, and the 
teeth of time; {o your diſtemper has 
conſtantly increas'd 3 and thereupon 
you invent new exceptions, and 
ſeek out new places of refuge. For 
it 1s very evident, that when you 
were firſt taken 11]; 'twas a meer 
plain Walliſoophobia : but the Dodor 
getting deeper and deeper into you; 
'tis heighten'd now into a moſt ab- 

ſolute Exclidophobia : which1s a Di- 

ſeaſe almoſt as 1] as that ſame Tyran- 
0phobia you ſpoke of before. And 
I am very much afraid if the reſt of 
your Writings were as ſtrictly exa- 

mind, as your Mathematicks have 
been; that at Jaſt it may come to a 
perfect Philoſophophobiaz which is the 
molt dreadful howling Diſeaſe that 
can poſſibly befal a man : ten thou- 

ſand Scepticks don't make half ſuch 
a noiſe, as one man that has got the 
philoſophophobi. Therefore I pray, 

Sir, 
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Sir, have a care of it: for really T 
look upon you to be a going that 
way. And I perceive you your ſelf 
are not without ſome apprehenſions 
of danger 5 by what you ſay in your 
Epiſtle Dedicatory to your contra Fa- 
flum, Oc. For a certain, (ay you, 
either IT am ſtark mad, or all the Geo- 
metricians are ſo : ſor IT differ from 
them all. Remember that, Sir; and, 
as I ſaid, be carefal of your ſelf: for 
[ believe, as for their parts, they all 
hold pretty ſound as yet. 

Phi. Sound? Yes,ſ(o i8 a Tub with 
twenty great holes at the bottom. 
Their principles are all falſe; their 
demonſtrations are many of them 
falſe; (and therefore you are likely 
to have a good reckoning:) as have 
evidently made it out by moſt folid 
reaſons. 

Tims. | wiſh, Sir, you'd tell me 
where thoſe ſame ſolid reaſons lie. 
For I can find nothing but only ſome 
Grammatical, Metaphyſical (mall-ſhot: 
ſuch as you formerly diſcharg'd at 
the DoGor, when you and Mathema- 
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ticks firlt fell out. *Tother day, pl;- 
Lautus,l look'd upon a Book of yours, 
called Examinatio & emendatio M:- 
thematice hodierng 5 a very good 
Title: ſurely, think I, we ſhall have 
ſome notable Reformation. But 
reading on I found qualis explicatur 
in Libris Johannis Walliſti, When. 
ever I ſaw that ſame qualis Cc. in 
the Title, preſently, from that Symp- 
tom , concluded that there would 
be very much of the foremention'd 
diſtemper in the Book it ſelf. And ly 
It proved : there being very litt!z 
belides Grammatical nibling, and 
tearing rants at Algebra. D@uantum- 
vis, ſays the Dodor, non ſim 9 
prorſus neſcins, Cc. Out, out, out ! 
ſays Philautus 5 abominably out! 
Luantumvis Walliſins Dodus fie Ma: 
thematicus, non eſt certe Lating lin- 
eng peritiſſumms. Buantumvis, pror- 
ſus5 what both 1n the ſame ſentence? 
the hike was never known. For 
quantumwvis1s a mark of uncertainty ; 
but prorſas puts all out of doubt. Et{/ 
might have done well enough; but 

quantumuis 
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quartumvis Can never do. Then im- 
mediately after this, ſay you, fol- 
lows ſtgillatim: for ſingulis, inſtituat 
for inſtitueret, laboret for laboraret, 
| proferre for efferre, and thoſe barba- 
rous Scholaſtical Phraſes, viz. Pro 
forma, idems erit ac ſt, and the like - 
as alſo this : cum que in publicun pro- 
deant , pro more ſcilicet (eoqz ſatis 
inveterato) nonnullis inſcripta ſoleant 
prodire 5 in which ſmall piece of a 
ſentence, you find out no leſs than 
three huge Geometrical miſcarriages. 
Firſt, ſay you, cam que &c.{hould be 
cum Libriqui &c. tor we don't hear 
of Houſes or Churches going to the 
Preſ;; but only of Books: therefore 
doubtleſs the DoFor had not his Com- 
paſſes about him, when he ſaid cum: 
que Ec. (cum que Ec. an alle ipſe, 
ſay you, quoties in publicum prodit, 
inſcriptus (icryuwE ) prodite ) inthe 
ſecond place, ſay you, the Do@Gor 
again 18 out in prodeart, which ſhould 
be prodeunt - and in the third place, 
as far his nonnullis i3nſcripte, T can't 
deviſe, ſay you , what poſlibly to 
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make of it. For the word -o»»ylli; 
C ſolitarie poſita) ſtanding melan- 
choly without any ſubſtantive, and 
Rebus being always civil, and ready 
to be underſtood 3 preſently cries 
out 3 next Oars, next Oars! ſo that 
the Dodor s Mathematicks are cer- 
tainly moſt extraordinary Mathera- 
ticks, for he ſcorns to dedicate thcm 
to men, but to Kebuſſes themſelves. 

Phi. And did not the Dodor, Tim, 
firſt nibble at my Writings and my 
L atin £ 

Tin. It he did, Philautus, you have 
clearly got the day 3 forno man ever 
carried on that humour like you. 
And thus, ſay you, it happens in all 
the Books that he has written, For 
whatever he ſays, either om placet, 
or 't1s zzcpt, or childiſh, or vicious,or 
unintelligible, or wonderful, or laſtly 
malicious and ghebrical. For exam- 
ple- he has put out a Book de motn, 
ſay you; which (at the latter end 
of my Roſeturs) I briefly cenſure and 
confute after this manner. The Book 
({uppoſe) is ſent to me ; and I ha- 

ving 
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ving read it, am aſk'd what I think 
of it. In the firſt place, I ſay, 202 pla- 
cet : and there's for his Book in ge- 
neral. Then I go on, ſay you, and 
read, viz. Mechanica eſt Geometria de 
motu: that's inept 5 becauſe he lets 
Mechanica ſtand alone without ars in 
the ſingular number. Tmpedimentun 
eſt id quod motui obſtat, vel enum inm- 
pedit : to put impedit into the defini- 
tion of impedimentum is horribly 
childiſh, ſay you : and to put reſiſtere 
into the definition of reſiſterti2 is not 
ehildiſh, but vicions. Celeritas eſt 
afſeFio motus Ec. 18 unintelligible 
for affeFion only belongs to living 
Creatures - and no man ever (aw 
motion to huz, kiſs, or. feed celerity. 
Continuum quodovis ( ſecundum Caval- 
lerii Geometriam indivilibilium) in- 
telligitur &*c. for Cavallerins to come 
into a definition would be very 
worderful to any Logician. Laſtly, 
to make ule of Symbols, and to ſay 
cujuſcungqz rationis index is molt na- 
liciouſly and ghebrically done. And 
if Euclid, ſay you, or Archimedes 

Q 2 , ſhould 
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ſhould ever come this way , and but 
ſee thoſe abominable Antichriſtian 
ſerawles, which the Feregions Geome- 
ter makes,and the word Index, they'd 
be ſo horribly ſcar'd, that we ſhoul(d 
never have their Company again, 
And therefore now you are in, P/- 
lautus , T pray let's hear you rail a 
Iittle at A/gebrz and Symbols, 

Phi. You are a very {coundre], T;, 
and ſomewhat beſides, for i ſuppoſing 
me to rail ; for my Janguage 1s al- 
ways Clean, gentile. and elegant. 

Tim. This is only modeſty ; for 
you c:+ do't as well as any man alive. 
Come, Sir. let me give you the Key. 
Gheter, Now away with it : i 
diFum Ghebrice, hoc dium g)corice, 
gibberi. e. _gabberice, ſe abice, ſerubbice, 

JSymbolice, gambolice, E*c. 

Phi. What are you doing, Tim ? 

Tin. Don't you lee, Sir? I am 
confuting and confounding the 
Whore- Alzebra : that barbarous, 
Iriſh, Welch Whore: Alzebra : that 
naſty, ſcabby, peſtiJential, abomina- 
tion- Whore-Algebra - that ſcratch- 
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ing, ſcrawling, brachygriphal, ſtig- 
matica), ſymbolical Whore- Algebra. 
(Exam. & emend. p. 10. p. 100.) 
abominans pretereo &c. pro peſie 
Geometrie habenda eſt, &c. 

Phi. | hope you don't call this con- 
futing, &*c. £ 

Tim. YesbutI do; and ſo do you : 
for when you would ſeem mild, and 
pretend to reaſon the caſe, you talk 
ten times worſe. Algebra? it takes 
its name, ſay you, from one Gheber : 
who perhaps might be ſome Comb- 
Maker, dextrous Corn-Cutter, Ope- 
rator for Teeth or ſome ſuch Enpi- 
neer. Symbols ? what a ſilly thing 
J is it to talk of ſymbols (Exam. p.9.) 
J words are the moſt ancient and currant 

of all mbols, &c. 

Phi. And do you really think, 
Tim, that Algebra is good for any 
thing ? 

Tire. I durſt not think any thing 
of it at all, Sir 5 for fear Gheber 
ſhould get me : but I have heard 
that Yietu, Onghtred, Cartes, de-IWit, 
and half a dozen more have. for 
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reaſons ſhall not now mention, ſpoke 
well concerning 1t: whoſe judgments 
put all together, I ſhall for once, ?h;- 
lantus , beg leave to prefer before 
yours. 

Phi. Vies2T grant (de corp. p. 156.) 
by reaſon of his preat {kiIl in Geo- 
metry. was a good conſiderable per: 
ſon. But as for the reſt of thoſe 
ghebrical ſtrawlers, you mention'd; 
I don't know any one thing they 
ever found out. 

Tir. And truly, Philautus, as you 
order the buſineſs, I don't ſee how 
they. or any body elſe ever ſhould. 
For firſt of all, you ſeize upon all 
240tion as yoursz and neither man, 
nor nature can do any thing, unlels 
you lend them a little of your #20- 
tion. Again all reaſoning 1s plainly 
yours; you being the firlt that ever 
call'd Logick Computation. And molt 
of the Mathemraticks 1s allo yours; 
you being the firſt that demonſtra- 
ted (de corp. p. 63.) the whole tobe 
bigger than any oxe part. And I don't 
much queſtion but that the Sr: _ 

| tac 
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the 24002 alſo (you may do ſome- 
what or other to 'em) in time, may 
become yours. But no more of the 
Whore-Algebra, Now look to your 
ſelf Euclid, Clavius and the reſt of 
you- for Philautus is coming, and 
| upon my word wherever he comes, 
he makes moſt dreadful work. You 
may think (and ſo did he once) that 
you were the only people upon 
whoſe endeavours the bleſſing of God 
had fallen. But he has ſent back the 
bleſſing of God; and you have made 
ſuch ſmall progreſs in your proſeſſzoze 
of Geometry, that there is no one of 
you {beſides himſelf) that knows 
ſo much as the definition of it. Geo- 
metry ((ays a famous man among 
you) is an art of meaſuring well. 
Neatly 11'd inde d for a Timber- 
Mer-chant, or D1:: maker!but there's 
very mgh as many abſurdities as 
words in the definition. For firſt 
of all Geometry is not an Art, but a 
Sciences and if that ben't ſufficiently 
abſurd, know not what is.Secondly, 


'Tis an Art of meaſuring well, ſays 
he: 
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he: meaſuring well 2 meaſuring what 
well? Geometry well? 1s Geometry 
then an art of meaſuring Geometry 
well? Laſtly. ſays he, 'tis an art of 
meaſuring well : but how does that 
art meaſure, and by what? by Sun- 
Beams, or Rain-bows ? all which 
abominable abſurdities I avoid ( Leſ;, 
p.1. cont. faſt. p. 7.) by ſaying, that 
'tis the Science of determining the 
quantity of any thing not meaſured, 
by comparing it with ſome other quan: 
tity or quantities meaſured. Again 
ſay you, ſuppoſe we go and ſearch 
for an exact accompt of a figure; 
which 1s a thing of ſuch vaſt concern- 
ment, that the whole bulineſs almoſt 
of Geometry 1s to conſider nothing 
elſe but ſeveral ferwres- and yet, for 
all that, one had e'en as good turn 
to Riders Dictionary as Emxclid's 
Elements for any ſuch thing. Figura, 
lays Euclid, eſt que ſab aliquibus, &c. 
How lubberly and Porter-like was 
that ſaid? figura eſt que 2 where's 
here any antecedent for the Relative 
que (cont. faſt. p. x7.) if there be 
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any, it muſt be either ef?, or figura. 
As for eſt, ſurely no body will take 
that for an antecedent - and fieura, 1s 
cen as bad a Bedfellow. For then 
it muſt be fieura eſt flenra que, Oc. 
which ſounds a little oddly out of a 
Geometricians month. I told the Ex- 
clidiſts of this (for as I ſaid before, 
'tis of infinite concernment) 1n my 
ſix Lefſors (p. 1.) and again in my 
Examinatio (p. 44.) and now again 
in my contra faſium, &c. and yetT 
believe they are ſo ſtupid, thar in 
ſome Copies one may ſtill find feura 
eſt que, &c. If Prilantus had not 
come, and comforted poor que, by 
laying, figeura eſs magnitudo que 
Oc. 4btleſs by this time, ſhe had 
pined away her ſelf toſkin and bones, 
for want of an Antecedent. And thus 
again, ſay you, they do in the buſi- 
neſs of proportion. Which, ſays Fu- 
clid, eſt mutuz quedam habitudo, ec. 
that 1s in plain Engliſh (Leſs. p. 7.) 
proportion 73s a what-ſhall-I-call-it 3f* 
zeſ7, or ſoneſ3; or, ſay you, (Leſ5. p. 
16.) 4 whatſhicalt habitude of two 


quantimes. 
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quantitier. I wonder where the mo- 
deſty of theſe Erclidiſts lies, that 
they ſhould not perceive the bawdi- 
neſs of this quedam - all which they 
might have eaſily avoided, if with 
me they had ſaid proportio -ſt relatio 
ec. and truly 'twas worth the wri- 
ting a Book, on purpoic to leave out 
guedam, and put in relatio inſtead of 
babitudo. 

Phi. But when do I ſpeak, Tim ? 

' Tinz. Speak, Sir, you ſpeak all this 

while. 

Phi. But you pick the worſt and 
leaſt of my exceptions againlt the 
Geometricians : for I rout them about 
a poirt, a line and every thing elſe of 
concernment. | 

Tims. How ſo? 

Phz. IT hold, Tim, that a point and 
a line are both really bodies; though 
1n Mathematical conſideration they are 
not. 

Tim. What need we then trouble 
our ſelves about ſuch an old Meta- 
phyſical nicety, as indiviſibile and di- 
ozſebile in infinitum, O&*c..2- ſeeing 
(ſuppoſe 
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(ſuppoſe they be bodies) we are 
not, ſay you, to take notice of that 
in Mathematical demonſtration. 

Phi. But, Tims, there's a vaſt deal, 
a very vaſt deal depends upon a 
point having bigneſs ,. and a line 
breadth. 

Tir. A vaſt deal indeed! if you 
have but the carving it out. Por * 
feeing that your ./quaring the circle, 
Oc. don't well agree with the prin- 
riples of Geometry; youl ſhew'em a 
trick, and make the principles of 
Geometry, to comply with your ſqua- 
ring the circ/:: and then huff comes 
out contra faſtum, Ec. 

Phi. Did you ever know me to 
wreſt, or force any thing to com- 
ply, &*c.? were you, Tim, at my 
elbow, when I-ſ\quared the circle? 

Tim. No: nor 4ny body elſe, that 
| can hear of ; for though you have 
done it twelve times over, yet 
_ people ſay, tis (till all to 

O, | 

Phi. 1 ſay , T have done it 3 and 
have demonſtrated 38 too (cont. faſt. 
P- 43-) 
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Pp. 43.) as manifeſtly as any propoſe- 
tion in Euclid, And. therefore why 
may not I be believed as well as 
other people, and why ſhould I be 
ſaid to wreſt. exc. ? 

. Tim. As for your being believed, 
Philanutus, I did never care for rely- 
ing much upon any mans judgment, 

' that looked upon fſelf-conceit to be 
a moral vertue- but as for 'tother 
thing, I had it in part from your ſelf. 

Phi. From my ſelf; how fo ? 

Tim. In the 41. and 43. pages of 
your contra ſaſiuzs, &c. you tell us 


that had the buſineſs of punFum,linca, 


and ſome ſuch principles of Geome- 
try, been ſooner examined and cor- 
rected; we had had ſquaring of cir- 
cles and many other admirable things 
long before this time. Now l have 
a phanſie that this ſentence ought to 


be thus turned {: viz. ſeeing that | 


ſquarine the circle. is a molt admira- 
ble thing, if it would but agree with 
the principles of Geometry 3 'tis high 
time now een tO make 'em agree. 
Bur, which is worſe than all, Philax- 
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ts, your dear friend tells you, that 
they won t agree yet. And whereas 
you have taken ſuch vaſt pains to 
prove a poirt to have bigneſs, and a 
line to have breadth; he's of the mind 
(Heaut. p. 112.) that Cheapſide is 
much too narrow to do the buſtneſs. 
Therefore 1n my opinion, Phlautur, 
you had much better have ſuffered 
JUL, quedant, punCl un, linea, and the 
reſt of them to have continued, as 
we had them from Enclid ; unleſs 
the alterations you made had been 
more to your profit; and the grounds 
you went upon more conliderable. 
A point, ſay you, is a body : and 
why 2? becauſe (de corp. p. 59.) the 
whole earth is a point, in reſped of the 
Heavens 5 Ergo. Again, a point 1s a 
body, for 'tis a mark 5 and the na- 
ture of a mark 3s to be viſible : and if 
viſible, then, (ay you, (Lux Mathe- 
matica Þ. I1.) it muſt be diviſible - 

and if diviſible; then lay [, it muſt 
be indiviſible : for wee'l never ſtand 
out for one ſyllable.And then for a lire 
having latitude, and being a body 3 
that's 
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that's ſo very plain that if it ben'c 


granted nothing, ſay you,( Lux Math. 


P. 12. 32.) can be demonſtrated in 
AMathematicks, For there's no de- 
monſtrating without Diagrams : and 
no Dzagrarms can be made without 
drawing Of lizes, and no lizes can be 
drawn but they will have breadth. 
And by ſuch niceties and whimſies as 
theſe, (of which I could give you 
many more inſtances) have you 
vainly endeavoured to preſerve 
your credit, and make people be- 
lieve you had preat {kill in the 14a- 
thematicks. And the very ſame ſhifts 
you have made uſe of, to ſecure 
your Carcals, in all that you have 
ſaid about Government, and Religion : 
being all plainly founded upon your 
three Cardinal vertues, Self- concert, 
bad nature, and molt irreligions co- 
wardice. 

Phi. No man ever writ two ſuch 
Treatiſes of humane politicks, and 
Chriſtian politicks, as | have done --- 
Tint, Thoſe Phraſes are perfealy 
new : 

Phi, 
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Phz. In both which I have given 
the Prince ſuch due Authority, and 
ſuch a vaſt power as will be a foun- 
dation of perpetual Peace, and hap- 
pineſs 1n his Kingdom. 

Tir. 'Tis a vaſt power indeed, 
Philautus., that you have beſtowed 
upon him; and heis very much be- 
holding to you : for, at one ſtroke, 
it utterly deſtroys both hz»»/elf and 
his Government. 

Phi. How is that? 

Tim. You allow him, you remem- 
ber, to be the maker of all good and 
evil, 

Phi. What then? 

Tim. I would only know which 
way you conferr'd that power upon 
him : did you lend it him1n a Baſket, 
as a token of your pure love to ab- 
ſolute Soveraienty : or how wasit? 

Phi. That power was originally 
divided amongſt all his Subjects 3 
but they all join'd rogether, and 
turn'd over all their power of ma- 
king goed and evil to him. 

Timm. Don't you believe that, Phz- 
R lauts © 
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lautus : that any man, that ever 
thought he had the power of ma- 
king good and evil, would fo part 
with it, as not to reſerve a little for 
private uſe 5 or at leaſt to keep the 
Receit. And theretore you may make 
a notſe about ablolute orarchy, and 
unlimited Soveraienty; and that if the 
Prince ben't able to ra{e money at his 
pleaſure, he'l catch an Agze, as cer- 
tainly as if he went 1nto the þur- 
dreds : and if he takes any advice 
about making of Laws, hel have a 
man grow out of his ſide; and very 
tender you may ſeem to be ofthe $0- 
veraign s health (with refleftions bad 
enough upon our Government but 
you are even with him for all your 
kindneſs - for you give him indeed 
a little mzoney 5 but withal every ſub- 
ject leave to take away his throne,and 
life allo. 

Phj, But a ſubject, Tim, 1s one 
that has given up all his power, &*c. 
and a Prince can't be remov'd with- 
out Power. 

Timm. But, by your principles, he 
can 
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can call for't again, when he thinks 
it for his advantage. 

Phi. But he has promis'd he won't ; 
and every man 1s bound to keep his 
promile. 

Tim. How (according to you) 1s 
he bound ? has he promiſed to keep 
his promiſe : or has he ſwornto keep 
his promiſe; or how has he ſo faſten'd 
Mmſelf, bat that your principles will 
unty him ? 

Phi. But for a man to break his 
promile is abſard. 

Tim. Ti1s very right - 'tis abſurd; 
I remember it very well, in your 3d. 
Chapter de Cive. He that contrats, 
ſay you, 7 that he doth contrad, de- 
nies that ation to be in vain : and if 
he thinks himſelf not bound to keep it, 
in thinking ſo, he affirms the contra 
to be made in vain: now ſor a thing to 
be done in vain , and not in vain is 
@ contradifion : which is abſurd. 
thence, ſay you, it follows that an 
injury (which is breaking of a bar- 
gain) is a kind of abſurdity in con- 

R 2 
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verſation, as an abſurdity is a kind 
of injury in diſputation. And there- 
fore when Oliver cut of the Kings 
head, &*c. he was guilty of an ab- 
\urdity, and that's all. 

Phi. | hated Oliver, and his pra- 
Cctices as much as you. 

Tir. That you might do in your 
heart, Philautus : as you love Chriſt, 
when you renounce him. But your 
Writings favour his aGtions fo very 
much, that there 1s not one thing 
that he, and his Roger did, but upon 
your Principles may be eaſily de- 
fended- nay, and demonſtrated too; 
and train'd from Article to Article. 
And were not your Rooks much too 
ridiculous for people to be guided 
by (any further than of themſelves 
they are debauch'd, and villanouſfly 
bent) thoſe two opinions alone of 
yours, viz. that intereſt is the mea- 
ſure of good and evil in this life; 
and in the next life that Heaven 1s 
only a little better than Spring-Gar- 
aen 5 and Hell not ſo ill as the Conn- 
ter, are at any time ſufficient to ſet 
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up ſuch another pack of Rebels. And 
yet you are the man that have ſet 
up Princes, and eftabliſh'd them in 
their Thrones and have ſhewn ſuch 
a Generation of a Common-wealth, 
that (give it its due) 1s to be called 
a mortal God. 

Phi. Methinks, Ti-z, you begin to 
be ſomewhat hot : but be as hot as 
you w1ll, I ſtand to this, that no man 
before me had ever juſtly ſtated the 
riehts of Princes , nor given them 
ſuch power as become them. 

Tim. You are a very liberal Gen- 
tleman indeed, Philautus : and have 
granted to Princes, power 1n a great 
meaſure : but by chance ſo ridicu- 
louſly blaſphemons, that you'l get ner 
a Prince 1n the World to accept 
of it. 

Phz. Can you confute --- 

Tim. Confute? what ſhould I con- 
fute - all the madneſs of Bedlam 
crowded into one man? for oncel['le 
try two or three inſtances of your 
bounty ; and let ſtanders by judge 
what kind of confutation it deſerves. 
«2 The 
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The firſt Complement you pals upon 
your Prince is, that it would pleaſe 
his Soveraignty to umpire the bulineſs 
of the Creation - (a very pretty point 
indeed for the civil Magiſtrate to de- 
cide with his Sword . -) z. e. whether 
the World was eternal, or whether 
It was created by God. Here's ho- 
nour now for a Prince ! The King of 
Sweden or ſo, if requeſted, may give 
his opin1on concerning Flanders, or 
concerning Liberty of fiſhing - but 
Philautus's Prince 1s to have the arbi- 
tration of Heaven and Earth : his 
Prince is to determine whole the 
whole World is; and to whom it 
belongs; whether to God Almighty, 
or to zts own ſelf. 

. Phi. Who ſays that God does not 
govern the World? 

Tim. | don't know indeed; but I 
ſay if the World made it felf, it 
may een as well make ſhift to look 
after it ſelf. 

Phi. But I am not, Ti», againſt 
the Providence of God - but thus 
much I ſay 5 (de Corp. p. 204.) ſee- 
10g 
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ing that all knowledge comes fromphan- 
taſms3 and no man can have a Pharn- 
taſm of that which is infinite : and 
ſeeing that it 1s very laborious, and 
would tire the beſt Philoſopher to 
proceed from cauſe to cauſe, till he 
comes to the firſt and truly eternal 
cauſe - I ſay, upon theſe and ſuch 
Iike accompts, [ think it reaſonable, 
that this of the Creat:zor of the World, 
and all ſuch knotty points ſhould be 
left to the determination of that 
Authority, which has right to de- 
termine all things. 

Tim, I think, Philautus, I under- 
ſtand you - (eeing that there's no 
man now living upon Earth , that 
was really and actually preſent at the 
Creation of the World 3 nor that d:d 
bond fide ſee, or ſpeak face to face 
with any man that was: and ſeeing 
that the talleſt ſubje&, or Philoſo- 
pher that any Prince has, can't (tand 
upon his threſhold, and from theace 
look to the furtheſt end of the 
World, unleſs he cuts down the great 
Pear-tree; nor can ſtand {o long up- 
R 4. on 
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on one leg, hopping from cauſe to 
cauſe, but that if he hops long enough 
he may be tired; therefore we Prixce, 
by the Authority aforeſaid, do de- 
clare and determine that the World 
had no beginning , but was efernal. 
Given at our Court --- daſho. 

Phi. I don't (ay 'tis fo tobe deter- 
min'd : but that he that has the ſu- 
preme Authority (ſeeing the cafe is 
very doubtful, and too difficult to 
be determin'd by natural reaſons 3) 
may determine it ſo, if he pleaſe. 

Tin. Yes doubtleſs: and that by 
right and vertue of the firſt-ſruits. 

Phz. The firſt-fruits ! what firſt- 
fruits ? | 

Tirs. Don't you remember, Sir, 
that the diſpute concerning the Crea- 
tion of the World is the firſt-ſruits of 
all diſputable queſtions : and upon 
that accompt the deciſion of that 
controverfie as firſt-fruits belong to 
him, that has the ſupream power ? 

Phi, I don't eafily call to mind the 
meaning of theſe firſi-fruits. 

Tizz, Look, Sir, but the above- 
quoted 
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quoted place de Corp. and you'l ſoon 

erceive it. For ſay you therez as 
Almighty God when he had brought bis 
people into Judza, allowed the Prieſts 
the firſt-fruits reſerved to himſelſ; ſo 
when he had delivered up the World to 
the diſputations of men , it was his 
pleaſure that all opinions concerning 
the nature of infinite and eternal (as 
the Creation af the World and the 
like) &wown only to himſelf ſhould ( as 
the firſt ſruits of wiſdom) be judged 
by thoſe to whom he had given the 
ſupream Authority. I wonder, Sir, 
you ſhould forget ſuch an admirable 
reflexion as this: Judea being fo 
very like the many diſpntations that 
are in the World; and that concern- 
ing the Creation ſo very like firſt- 
fruit. But if you pleaſe, Philautus, 
weel go on to the next Complement 
you beſtow upon your Prince. And 
truly if there ever was a Complement 
to purpoſe, this 1s one - 'tis down, 
and down, and down again to the 
ground. 

Phi. What 1s it, Tire 

Tith. 
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Tim. Tis ſuch a ſwinger, I can 
ſcafce get it out - *tis only, Sir, whe- 
ther there be a God or not? 

Phi. Whether there be a God or 

not 2 what ſhall the Civil Magiſtrate 
(whom [I never granted to be more 
than Gods Lieutenant, Lev. p. 361.) 
determine whether there be a God 
or not ? 
Tim. Shall he? why not? for all 
knowledge comes from Phantaſms, 
&c. and no body whom we can 
truſt, has lately ſeen or diſcourſed 
with God Almighty : and 'tis plainly 
a firſt-ſruits-diſputation 5 i. e. con- 
ceraing infinite and eternal : and all 
firſt-fruits diſputations belong to the 
Magiſtrate. 

Phi. Whom do you mean : the 
Hangman®e (Lett. to Dr. W. p. 36.) 

Tire. That's a very good hit: I 
perceive Phz;leutus begins to be a lit- 
tle angry 3 and when ſo, then a fa- 

giſtrate, forſooth , in ſtriqneſs of 
ſpeech, ſignifies only ſome Officer of 
the Soveraigns, not the Soveraien 
himſelf, But you may go on, Phi- 
lautus 
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lautus 5 and, if T had occaſion for any 
Latin, I'd put in que and quedare 
too; for Tlove to crols a man, that 
1s made wholly up of ſuch ſtarch'd cu- 
riolities. And therefore, I ſay, you 
have ſo far honour'd your Prince or 
Magiſtrate, that 1t he pleaſe indeed 
there ſhall be a God ; bur if he be 
out of humour, there ſhall be none 
at all. 

Phi, What, can he pluck God Al- 
mighty out of his Throne : and ba- 
niſh him out of the World? 

Timm. That, Philautus, 15s a little 
more than he can do; but (by your 
great bounty to him) he can baniſh 
him out of his Ki-edow 3 or if he 
can't do it alone, he's to call in the 
aſhſtance of all his ſubjects. 

Phz. | gheſs how you mean, Tiz2 3 
the Prince, I warrant you , 1s one 
day or other, to put out a Procly- 
mation again{t the exiſtence ot a 
God: and this is to be poſted up at 
every Corner of the ſtreets. Can't 
I, in paſling by, pull oftmy Hat very 
Tow, and cry Yonus avez Mr. Prince : 
an 
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and for all that walk religiouſly 
home; believing and truſting 1n God 
every (ſtep that I ſet; and praiſing 
him for all the good Viſtuals that [ 
have eaten, and all the great victa- 
Ttes that I have obtain'd, over ſuch 
as out of envy have endeavour'd tg 
anſwer my Books 9 

Tint. But ſuppoſe , Philautus, he 
ſends Poker for you, with an Halbert 
or a Muſket. 

Phi. He need not trouble himſelf 
ſo far - for I am paſt thole vanities, 
and had much rather gc to him pri- 
vately, than in ſuch pomp. 

Tire. And when you come there, 
he tells you that he has been that 
Morning running o're the World, 
and the aflairs thereof 3 and, upon 
the whole, he can't find that there 
is any God beſides himſelf. What 
would you then ſay, Phzlautus £ 

Phi. I ſhould beg his pardon as to 
that, as great as he 1s; and tell him 
plainly that I know what belongs to 
a God better than he; and I know 
that he is no more than Gods Lier- 
texant; 
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tenant; and that I am more oblig'd 
to God (being more powerful ) for 
the ſeveral kindneſſes that I have re- 
ceiv'd from him, and the great miſ- 
chief that he may do me, thanTlevyer 
was or can beto him. 

J Tinz. But if upon that, Philautus, 
the Lieutenant cocks his Hat, ſtamps, 
looks [tern and big 3 and ſays that he 
WF is ſure, he is very ſure that there is 
nothing (either 1n Heaven or Earth ) 
better or greater than himſelf; and 
that you ſball be ſure of it too, be- 
fore he apd you part. What ſhall we 
do now, Philautus 2 * 

Phi. Hah! how 1(t? cocks, ſtamps, 
ſtern, big ? 

Tir. Yes; tis jult ſo - come Ill 
tell you what you'd (ay, Sir : -- traly 
ſays Philautus, Majeſty is not to be put 
out of humour for every ſmall matter © 
'tis pity the Prince ſhould ſpoil his Hat 
with cocking it > or his ſhoes with 
ſtamping , or his countenance with 
frowning : meekneſ7 becomes a ſubje@ 3 
and therefore Tl be ſilent. But being 
fhlent, Philantus, won't ſerve your 
turn : 
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turn - for you muſt pronounce with 
aclear and lowd voice that he, be- 
fore whom you now ſtand, 1s not 
Gods Lieutenant, but God himſelf: 
and not only ſo, but that he is the 
Almighty, Omnipotent and Eternal 
God; who, when you were alleep 
Created you, and all things elſe; but 
eſpecially his own great Grandfather ; 
you mult ſay, pronounce, and ſub- 
ſcribe all this; or elſe --- Tor need not 
go on, lays Philautus, 1 am gours, 1 
am yours, Sir : for what is a tru? 
Prince but one, to whom all the rieht 
and power of *the whole Kingdom is 
trazsferr'd : and if be comes to his 
Soveraignty by right of ſucceſſuon 1 
have (Lev. p. 99. prov'd ſuch Sove- 
raignty to be a kind of eternity. So 
that he underſtands nothing at all of 
the Generation of a Common-wealth 
that ſlicks in the leaſt to grant every 
abſolute Monarch to be Almighty, Om- 
nipotent aud Eternal. But you have 
not done yet, Ph:lautny, for after all 
this you mult engage to worlhjp the 
Prince with the very ſame words, and 
ſame 
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fame poſtures, as you uſe to do God 
Almighty : praying unto him for 
health, Jong life, rain, fair-weather 
and the like : and this you muſt do 
ſo lowd , that all your Neighbours 
may hear you; and beſides, that they 
may think you to be 1n goodearneſt 3 
you muſt take all publick occaſions 
to curſe and blaſpheme God, in the 
moſt affronting and defying words 
that cau be invented. --- That's a little 
odd, lays Philautus, that a Prince, left 
hin be as abſolute as he can, ſhould be 
able to make it rain or hold up. But, 
now T think of it, by rieht of ſubje@i= 
on T have made over my whole body, 
and every limb of it to his ſervice : 
and therefore, if the Prince will ſend 
my toneue upon ſuch an errand, it muſt 
not reſuſeto go, no more than my legs, 
if they were ſpoken to. And then, lays 
Philautus, as for curſing, blaſpheming, 
&c. God knows my mind well enough 
as to that: i. e. how IT worſhip him in 
my heart; and what hononr and ſer- 
vice T have done to his Church , te 
himſelf and the whole Trinity by my 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral writings. But ſtill, Philautur, 
the Prince is not fo abſolutely ſecure 
of you, but you may give him a bob 
at laſt. For you know there isa very 
ſtrong report in this part of the 
World, that many years agon there 
was one, that called himſelf #he 
Chriſt, that appear d upon earth - and 
he taught that 1t was better to liſten 
to him, than to the commands of 
Princes; and he ſaid that he came 
from God, and that he was the true 
and only Son of God; and, by many 
things that he ſaid and did, made ſe- 
veral to believe the ſame. Now, if 
this be ſo, Philautus, this will be a 
notable check and rebuft to the un- 
Irmited Authority of your Prince. 
And therefore, if you intend to be 
a Subject quite through, you muſt 
needs alſo renounce Chriſt : (tis a 
{mall matter, for Chriſt, you know, 
35 10 more God the Son, than Moſes 
was God the Father.) and believe 
there never was any ſuch perſon ; 
but that he was a meer Impoſtor, or 
a cheat of theKingdom of darkneſs --- 
to 
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to that, replies Philautus 5 I muſt con- 
feſs, moſt unlimited and zrreſtible Sir, 
that of all things now viſible nport 
earth, you are to me the preateſt and 
moſt obliging3 and your opini»n upon 
all accompts I am bound to adore < for 
it is by your great intereſt in your own 
Dominions as well as elſewhere, that L 
continue in fame and health, and an 
proteFed from the barbarous inſolen- 
cies of my Adverſaries. But whereas 
tis your Princely pleaſure to command 
me not to believe in Chriſt 5 (with hum- 
ble ſubmiſſion to your irreſiſtibility) 
I think you are, as it wer?, miſtaken - : 
for whatever you appoint z: to do in 
affront fo Chri, s T1 caz? therein deceive 
you, believing on him in my heart: 
and ſhould your almighty inclinations. 
proceed further, and force me to deny 
and forſwear ſuth beli-f (with all ima- 
ginable dread again be it ſpoken ) 'tis 
not my heart but my tonene alone that 
denies or ſorſwears, &*c. 

Phi, But how do you know, Tz, 
that [Il ſay or do any of theſe things? 
did you ever ſee metricd ? 
S Tim. 
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Tirz. No: but above twenty years 
ago you promiſed to do them all in 
ſeveral places of your Leviathan. And 
F know you'l be as good as your 
word ; becauſe you defire Mr. Go- 
dolphin (in your Fp. Ded. to him) to 
tell all people that are offended at 
that Book, that you love your own opi- 
ions. If, lay you, (Lgv. p. 360.) 
T want rain, fair weather or any thing 
elſe that God alone can beſliow on me 


. and out of my own humour, wavuton- 


eſs, or opinion, I make ſolemn Prayer 
for ſuch things to him who has the ſu- 
pream. Authority > by doing ſo, 1 am 
certainly a very wicked man, and an 
abſolute Idolater 5 becauſe out of my 
own heart I give unto the civil Magi - 


ſirate that worſhip which is alone duc 


unto God: but iſ I be compelled to this 
by the terrour of death, or any other 
corporal puniſhment, I may then do it 
very ſaſely 3 without any offence to Gol 
Almighty, or ſcandal to my Neighbour. 
Well done Carcaſs! and thus have 
we turned off Moſes, or God the Fa- 
ther - now let's ſee how we can # 
ri 


| DT . - | 
rid of Chriſ#, or God the Son: if; 
ſay you, (Lev. p. 27.) 4 King, Se+ 
nate, or other Soveraign perſon forbid 
me to believe in Chriſt (if he does 
not hear me) [1] ſay he talks non- 
ſenle3 becauſe belief and unbelief are 
not ſubjeF to mens commands. For 
faith is a giſt of God (that comes 
well out of Philantus's mouth) which 
men can ueither give nor take away by: 
promiſe of rewards ,. or menaces 0 
torture. But if the oof Prince (be-_ 
ing aware of ſuch ſubtlety) wrges 
further, that I ſhould ſay with my 
tongue T believe not in Chriſt; I can he 
foo cunning for him there alſo; for I 
ſtill do but ſay ſo: and therefore rather 
than Tl diſpleaſe my lawful Prince (O 
Heavens ! how do [ love and honour 
my (elf, anda lawful Prince!) it ſhal! 
be done, and ought to be done. For 
proſeſſron with the tongue is but an ex- 
' ternal thing, and no more than any 
other geſture whereby we ſignifie our 
obedience. Rarely come off Carcaſs 
again! , ; 

Phi. I muſt confeſs that to this 
S 2 purpoſe 
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ptrpoſe I do ſpeak : and very nigh 
in the ſame words : and let Theolo- 
gers objet what they can, I can moſt 
eafily prove my ſelf to be a true 
ſabje&t of the Chriſtian City 3 that is, 
a.Son of Chriſts Church, and ari 
Heir of that Salvation which he has 
bareain'd for. | 

Tir. Prove, Sir? never tn my life 
did I meet with your fellow for pro- 
ving : eſpecially confidering what 
inferiour tools you work withal. For 
you ſhall talk leſs »2oralzty than a 
Turk , and leſs Chriſtianity than a 
Jew; {for you ſhall not only ſwear 
that _ 18 not as yet come, but 
that he ſhall never come :) and yet 
give you buta little Country x0tion, 
and ordinary Grammar, and you 
ſhall preſently be at perch with the 
Primitive Chriſizans. I deny Chriſt, 
ſuppoſe,and when that's donel ſwear 
that I do it from the very bottom of 
my Soul : © What of all this, ſays 
< Philantus denying and ſwearing 
© too are both meer forms of ſpeech : 
«© and ſpeech is but words - and 
| «© words 
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& words are but motion - and there- 
« fore that Divine that talks of 
« Blaſphemy or Herelie coming out 
< of a mans mouth , whoſe heart is 
«truly firms he may as well gape 
«© for Blaſphemy or Hereſie at the 
< ſpout of a pair of Bellows. Be- 
« fides, ſays Phileutus , people may 
<© prate againſt my profefiing with 
© my tongue and ſo forth; but (to 
F 50 tothe bottom of the buſineſs) 
{f he that knows but the very firſt 
«{ Elements of Government, knows 
<* that I have no Tongue at all : for 
<« 'tis one of the Princes Tongues 
«© that I wear in my mouth - and 
«© what's that to me, or any body 
<« elſe what the Prince does with his 
© own tongue ? and then, ſays Phi- 
« lautus again 2 what wondring 1s 
< here at my ſpeaking two or three 
< words? is ſpeaking any thing more 
< than a meer geſture ofthe tongue ? 
* and did Naamwar, I pray (when he 
© was allowd to go into the Houle 
© of Rimmon) leave his tongue at 
© home 2 did not his tongue allo 
2 S 3 < bow 
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<« bow together with his head? and 
« did it not, as it were, nod and 
«© giveconſent to what his head and 
& ſhoulders did? and then in the laſt 
& place, ſays Philautus; as for the 
> ©© ſeveral places of Scripture which 
< the Eccleſiaſticks bring againſt me: 
<& (auch as thoſe of our Saviour; who- 
& ſoever denyeth me before men, I will 
66 dewy him beſore my Father which is 
& 7 Heaven: and ye ſhall be brought 
& before Governours and Kings for my 
& ſzke, Cc. and fear not them that 
& kill the body, but are n0t able to kill 
& the ſoul, &c. "tis plain, that they 
< don't atall underſtand the Hiſtory 
© of that Goſpel, by which they 
< ive- for though our Saviour, at 
© the firſt planting of Chriſtianity, 
< commanded his Diſciples and Apo- 
* files that they ſbould not be daun- 
5 red, norgive in5 but rather ſuffer 
* any thing , than not ſtand to the 
<« Faith: yet, thanks be to God, ſays 
& Philantus, (uch advice 15 now need- 
< leſs: for Chriſtian Religion 1s very 
5 well ſpread _ letled now 3 _ 
LS. - | | xa 6 Nas 
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<« has got great footing intheWorld; 
« and a man may either profeſs or 
<* renounce it (according as 1t lies 
« for his hand) with a great deal 
* Jeſs danger, and inconvenience than 
«formerly : and therefore if two 
*: or three ſabjefs in a Kingdom 
* ſhould utterly forfſake Chriſt, 
© there's {till enow : and if two or 
<« three Kinedoms(hould da thelike3 
<* there's ſtill more Kingdoms: and 
*© if (the Tyrk prevailing) Emnrope, 
«© Aſa and the relt of the whole 
* World ſhould alſo do the ſame ; 
« yet Chriſt is (till Chriſt - and he 
& has had a fine time of it. And 
< there will be a joyful meeting, and. 
5 preat doings about Jeruſalem, at 
© the general reſurrection : and L 
«hope to be as merry then, as the 
« beſt of 'em. There be, continues 
© Philautus, I know thoſe who un- 
<« derſtanding neither Grammar, nor 
<© the Hiſtory of the Goſpel ſhall tel] 
«you that, let what will come,they'l 
<© not part with Chriſc 5 no not fora 
&« thouſand Worlds. They 'l dye, yea 
: S 4 <and 
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< and that a thouſand Deaths. Dye 
&« on, ſays Philautus; for this is meer 
&« Vain-glory, and affeted Apoſile- 
& /hip.; and all for want of a good 
oy Di@ionary. For Martyr (Lev. þ- 
& 272.) is a Greek word 3 (which 
< they, poor Creatiſres ! ſuffer them- 
< ſelves to be knock'd off the head, 
© and never think of;) and fi ;onifies 
© a witneſs, an eye-witneſs 3 and ef- 
& pecially ſuch an one as ſaw Chriſt 
< before, and after his Refurrection : 
& which few,l ſuppoſe, now alive will 
< pretend to have done : or ſo much 
< as to have ſeen thoſe that did ſee 
<« Chriſt - and if there be any ſuch 
& as theſe latter, they are but Afer- 
<« t5rs at the ſecond hand 3 that is, 
& Martyrs of Chriſls Martyrs. And 
<« therefore if any man has a mind 
© to put himſelf upon any 1nconve- 
© nience, or run himſelf into any 
6c danger upon the accompt of Chri- 
<< ſtian Religion, I wiſh him a good 
cc Journey 3 5 but I pity him no more 
< than one that ſhould {kip off a Stee- 
" os for fear he ſhoujd ſtumble in 
| « coming 
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* coming down the ſtairs. Here's a 
Chriſtian Politician for you, or a trae 
Member not of Chriſts Church, (for 
that's vulgar) but of the Chriſtian 
City / 

Phi. I ſay, Tim, that Martyr does 
ſignifie a witneſs. | 

Tim. And lo does amo lignifie to 
love. | | 

Phz. That's falſe for in ftricneſs 
of ſpeech it ſignifies I love. 

Tims. How quick and nimble phz- 
lautus 1s 2 well, ſuppoſe then that 
Martyr does (ignifie a witneſs - are 
you willing to be ſuch an one for our 
Saviour ? 

Phz. That is, will I who was born 
within theſe hundred years, be will- 
ing tobe born above ſixteen hundred 
years ago? well gheſs'd Tim / 

Tim. You ſhall then, Ph;lautus, be 
a Martyr of a Martyr. I'd fain have 
you into ſome employment. 

Phz, How can I be any ſuch thing? 
L never met in my Travels with any 
of the Apoſiles or Diſciples, that were 
ſcat into the World to be Witneſſes 


of 
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of the Reſurrection - and no man 
can glory in being a 4/artyr unleſs he 
be ſent 3 and he mult be ſent to Infi- 
dels too : for what need (Lev. p. 
273-) a witneſs of Chriſt be ſent to 
thoſe, that have had ſufficient wit- 
neſles already ? 

7?ye. If that be all, Philautrs, wee'l 
ſpeed the Commiſſion, and you ſhall 
be ſent, &*c. . 

Phz. But, I tell you, I had rather 
ſtay at home, than be cut o' the 
Crown like a Gooſe, to be a Martyr, 
of a Aartyr, of a Martyr, of I know 
not whom, or what. 

Time. | (ee this Martyrdow (or 
Greek affliction) won't down with 
you, Philaxtus; will you, if need be, 
for Cariſt's ſake ſaffer a little in plain 
Eneliſh? wee'| engage you ſhan't be 
abuſed , and call'd - Martyr : nor 
have any ſuch improper , and un- 
faſhionable word written upon your 
Tomb. 

Phi. How much would you have 
me ſuffer - what, dye? 

Tim. Suppoſe ſuch a thing Rage 

©, 
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be, Philautus: according to Chriſt;ar 
Politicks, you'l clearly be a ſaver 
by't 3 when you meet Chriſt at Je- 
ruſalem. For when he comes to 
reign here upon Earth, he has pro- 
miſed, you know, to make very 
much of thoſe (you may chanceto 
be Chief Secretary of State) whoare 
faithful to the end. And his King- 
dom, you know , is a daiaty fine 
Kinedom: and worth two or three 
of the Kingdoms of England. 

Phi. But 'tis a great way, Tim, to 
go for preferment to Jeruſalem: and 
it may be a great while, before 
Chriſt will come to have his Court 
there. 

Tim, I believe indeed it may 3 af- 
ter that childiſh, ridiculous, groſs, 
prophane manner that you deſcribe. 
Are you not aſham'd, Philautus, to 
pretend to Wit, Philoſophy, Mathe- 
maticks, &*c. and to go about ta 
face, and huff down God Almighty, 
and our Saviour, with ſuch intolera- 
ble fooleries as firſt-ſruits, Martyr, Oc. 


Was ever old top ſo utterly benum'.* 
and 
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3nd befotted, as to turn Pxovidence 
out of the World, to: prevent tu- 
mults aad uproars; and to think to 
complement his Prazce, by offering 
ſuch ſaucy and witleſs affronts to God 
himſelf : P 3M undertake, Philautus, 
give but a very ſmall-wit ſufficient 
zxmpudence , prophaneneſs, and a 
Glaſs of Wine, he ſhall abuſe the 
Scriptures, ſcoff at Heaven, and talk 
better and more reaſonable Atheiſm 
ex terapore, than you have labour'd 
into all your grave Periods. 

Phi. Hey day ! how huffing and 
iwaggering 1s this Tz#z, becauſe he 
has got a few of thoſe ſame Church- 
aver On his ſide? who are for a ſpi- 
ritnal Coxrmen-wealth; not minding 
what I learn !hem (Lev. p. 317.) that 
there are no me on earth whoſe bodies 
are ſpiritual 5 ar.7 therefore there can 
be no ſpiritualCommon-weelth among 
aven that are yet in the fleſh. I ſay, 
Tim, (ome ſuch as theſe, that talk of 
a ſpiritual- hody- Politick you may have 
on your fide 3 but I am ure all 
the great Wits, and the men of 

| depth, 
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depth, and buſineſs go all tmy 
Way. 

Tim. And my Lord Bacon is yout 
way too. 

Phi. If he were now alive. 'tis 
likely he would, 

Tim. Yes very likely : for, ſays 
he, in his Eſſ2ys, it 7s trac, that « lit- 
tle Philoſophy inclineth mans mind to 
Atheiſm, but depth in Philoſophy brine- 
eth mens minds about to Religion. 

Phi. This now 1s very ſcurrilons, 
and moſt nacharitably ſaid - and if 
the Biſhop of Durham were now 
alive --- 

Ti”. What ſhould he do ? 

Phi. He ſhould teſtifie. Tire, to 
the confuſion of all my fſlanderers, 
(Ep. Ded. to his. Majeſty) how god- 
lily I behav'd my ſclf, when I was 
ready to dye: and what a ſound and 
clear Conſcience I had. 

Tims. Conſcience ? that's good in- 
deed! Conſcience, you know, is only 
when one looks over your fhoulder, 
or in at the Key-hole. For, you 
remember , there mult be two at 
leaſt. 
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leaſt, to make up a trve Grammati- 
cal Conſcience 5 (becauſe of cuz and 
ſcio:) and as for any other Conſti- 
ence (Lev. þ. 31.) 1. e. krowledee of 
ones own ſecret fads or thonehts, that's 
only xz Metaphorical or Rhetorical 
Conſcience. But I pray, Philautur, 
after what manner did you confeſs 
to the Biſhop? did you confeſs with 
your tongue, or how ? | 

Phi. With my tongue ? what, Tir, 
would(t thou have men confeſs with 
their Legs, or Shoulders ? 
. Tim. Truly , Philautus, you are 
ſuch a moveable, ſlippery, and Phi- 
loſophical kind of Chriſtian, that [ 
think the Church ought to appoint a 
peculiar ſort of confeſſion for you. 
For if, after you were recovered, 
you had but met with any body that 
had a little ſcar'd you , you ſhould 
have unconfeſſed all again 3 and 
have ſworn, and curs'd, that you did 
but droll with the Biſhop. 
Phi, Under favour, Tim, that's a 
lye. For Tonly ſay that if my Law- 
Jul Prince or the ſupreme Magiſtrate 
require 
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require apy ſuch thing, for Peace 
ſake, and to preſerve my life I am 
bound to obey. 

Tim. And I ſay, that if the [awful 
oſtler, or ſupream Magiſtrate of the 
Stables, ſhould take you into his of- 
fice, and ſhew you but a ſwitch (for 
that may Gangrene ) I underſtand the 
Principles of your fidelity, and Chri- 
{tian courage ſo well, that, were he 
ſo wicked as to demand it, you 
ſhould not only renounce all belief 
in Chriſt, but all allegiance to your 
lawſul Prince too : for a breathing 
time, you know, 1s very ceſireable, 
and whilſt he has you in his power, 
he's to you as good a Lieutenant of 
God, as any Prince upon earth. And 
Neaman the Syrian (Lev. p. 271-) 
ſhall do for all; for the oftler, as well 
as for the Prixce himſelf. 

Phi. For my part, Tim, I can't ſee 
(when compelled) why I may not 
allow my ſelf as much liberty, as the 
Prophet did to him. | 

Tir. But how are you ſure, Phi- 
lantus, that the Prophet allow'd him 


any 
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any at all? for there be ſome, and 
thoſe learned too, whoqueltion whe- 
ther go in peace (ignifie Naamar's 
waiting ſtill upon his Maſter , &c. 
or whether he ſhould forthwith leave 
his ſervice. But ſuppoſe it does; 
do you think, Philantus, that what 
Naeman did (which may ſeveral 
ways be imagin'd to be far enough 


from 7dolatry) will countervail, or 


void all thoſe ſeveral plain places of 
Scripture, that are moſt abſolutely 
againſt your whimſycal, and pro- 
phane opinion ? but Philautus's Di- 
vinity is like the Gentlemans, who 
(a little before he was to ſuffer for 
padding) being aſk'd by his Con- 
feſlour how he came to follow that 
employment : told him, that he took 
it up from Gods adviſing the 1/rae- 
Lites to ſpoil the Zeyprians; which 
to him, he ſaid, was a plain place for 
robbing at any time, and any where: 
whereas thou (halt not ſteal, and the 
like, were all typical and wetaphori- 
cal; and only true upon ſome occa- 
fiohs. But *tis wonderfully ſtrange 

to 
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to me that his jeſly ſhould ſuffer 
it --- 

phi. Suffer what, ſuffer me --- 

Tim. No, Sir - ſuffer his ſpightful, 
ambitious Prieſts to preach in his 
Chappel againſt y Ou. 

Phi. So 'tis, Tim : and I make 
bold to tell his Majeſty to that pur- 
poſe, in an Epiſtle Dedicatory to 
him. 

Tim. And you did very well ſo 
to do, Sir : for Nazman will do 
againſt the whole Bible; and a line 
or two out of Tertull;iany (nothin 
to the purpoſe) againſt all the Fa- 
there, Andſeeing you are ſofirmly 
fixt in the Catholick Faith, and are 
ſo condeſcending and dutiful to all 
lawſul Princes, certainly they ought 
to be very careful to check and re- 
buke the adverſaries of ſuch a dear 
and devout Subject. And theretore 
let's ſee if we can't find never ano- 
ther Complement for the Prince, If I 
ben't miſtaken (Lev. p. 205.) there 
is a pretty obliging one: oz. that. 
F the Civil __— pleaſe, he may * 
fake 
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take away the word of God (for 
we have had it e%cn long enough) 
and inſtead thereof, give us Guſmar, 
your Leviathan, or whatever elſe he 
thinks moſt convenient for his Com- 
mon-wealth. For in the firlt place 
'tis plain ſay you, that the Book which 
1s now called the word of God 1s not 
really and grammatically the word 
of God: 3. e. 'tis neither the Nour 
of God, nor the Yerb of God, nor 
any other part of Speech of God. 
But, be it what it will, it obliges no 
further than the Civil Magiſtrate 
pleaſeth - who by making it law, 
made it firſt to oblige 3 and by re- 
pealing that Law can make 1t not to 
oblige. The 01d Teſtament indeed 
was a Law, buttothe Jews only, ne- 
ver to us. The New Teſtament ne- 
ver was a Law to any body at all, 
till 'twas made fo by Princes and Em- 
perours, For Chriſt was no Law- 
giver : neither (if he had made any 
Laws) had he any Kingdom to pra- 
Qiſe 1n- neither did he by his civil 
Authority command any thing 3 but 
only 
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only advis d and counſel'd, &c. and 
ſent out the Apoſtles to do the like; 
who were to fiſh and allure; (Lev. 
P. 270.) not like Nimrods by coerci- 
tion and puniſhing to haunt men into 
Chriſtianity. 

Phi. Molt of this is true, Tim 
but firſt of all I muſt chaſtiſe thee, 
for thy great ſawcyneſs in comparing 
my Leviathan to ſuch a Raſkallion- 
ſcoundrel-Book as Grſmran : and in 
the next place, for ſuppoſing me to 
be ambitious of having the Bzbles 
turn'd out of Churches, and my Le- 
viathan made Canonical. 

Tims. As for Guſman, Philautus, | 
am not, I muſt confeſs, much (kill'd 
in that Author; (and if I were, it 
would take up a little too long time 
to debate the buſineſs throughly be- 
tween you two, but it that Book 
ben't ten times worſe than any I ever 
ſaw yet, I don't queſtion but it will 
furniſh out a much horeſter Gertle- 
man, a more ſaithſul ſubjeF, and a 
truer Chriſtian than yours ſhall do. 
And then as for your Leviathan be- 
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ing made Caron you know well 
enough , Philautus, 'twas a thing 
you your ſelf were not without ſome 
hopes of. 

Phi, What, Tim, did ITever hope, 
wiſh, or deſire that my Leviathan 
might be appointed by 4@ of Parlia- 
ment to be publickly read 1n all 
Churches, inſtead of the Bible ? 

Tim. You ſhall hear, Sir - Seeing, 
ſay you, (Lev. p. 293.) that neither 
Plato #or any other Philoſopher hi- 
therto, hath put into order and ſufſici- 
ently proved all the Theorems of mo- 
ral doGrine, that men may learn 
thereby how to govern, and how to 
obey 3 T recover ſome hopes, ſay you, 
#hat one time or other, this writing of 
mine may fall into the hands of a $0- 
weraign , who will conſider it himſelf 
(for tis ſhort, and I think clear) with- 
out the h:lp of any intereſſed, or envi- 
ous interpreter; and by the exerciſe of 
entire Soveraienty , in proteding the 
publick teaching of it , convert this 
truth of ſpeculation, into the utility of 
pratice. 'Tis worth any Soveraigns 
| Pains 
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pains indeed, to take a progreſs of 
a year or two to ſettle and protect 
in his Kingdom a Company of ſuch 
ſpeculations, which,if praCtis'd. would 
(for all your kindnels to him) cer- 
tainly ruine him. 

Phi. But here's not a word, Tim, 
of my ever hoping that the Zible 
ſhould give way to my Leviathas. 
What made you ſay that [ had any 
ſuch expectation or ambition? 

Tim. Don't you remember, Phi- 
lutus, what a huffiog challenge you 
once ſent to a Dodfor of Divinity - 
how that zou and your Leviathan 
ſhould preach with himz and his Bz- 
ble 2 and that without any ſuch cere- 
monious foolery as ordination; only 
the Soveraien ſhould lend you one 
of his Life-guard to lee you into the 
Pulpit, and to bang thoſe that would 
not believe you. If, ſay you (as I * 
take it *tis 1n your Stigmaz) the S0- 
veraign power give me command 
(though without the ceremony of im- 
poſition of hands) to teach the dorine 
of my Leviathan in the Pulpit , why 
| T 3 4 
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am not I, if my dodrine and life be 
as good as yours, a Miniſter as well 
as you. Right 3 why are you not? 
for 'tis plain that you have the word 
of command, as well as the DodGor 3 
and a Miniſter has nothing more. 
And as for Authority, you are Well 
enough with him 3 for if he (waggers, 
and produces the Biſhops Orders 
then can you bid your Life-guard 
man ſwagger too, and cock his Pi- 
ſtols : and then as to the Book that 
is preach'd out of, there's no diffe- 
rence at all between you. For you 
preaching cut of your Leviathan 
preach out of a Bible, as well as he. 
For a Bible (in Greek) 1s only a 
Book: and molt certainly your Le- 
viathan 15 a Book - and a moſt rare 
one too. But pray, Philautus, how 
came it into your mind that the word 
of God does not oblige as much, (if 
not a little more) than the word of 
a Prince 2 | muſt confeſs indeed that 
in the beginning of the 362þ Chap- 
ter of your Leviathan, you have a 
very notable obſervation _— 
tne 
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the word of God (as was juſt now 
hinted) which , I don't remember, 
I ever met with in any Athor - but 
I don't ſee, but that it may oblige 
for all thar, without the ſupream Ma- 
giſtrate's drawing his ſword. Wher 
there is mention, ſay you, of the 
word of God, it doth not ſignifie a part 
of ſpeech ſuch as Grammarians call a 
Noun or @ Verb, or any ſimple voice, 
without a contexture of other words 
to make it ſignificative 5 but aperfed 
ſpeech or diſcourſe, whereby the ſpeaker 
afftrmeth, denieth, commandeth, pro- 
 miſeth, wiſheth, or interrogateth : (l 
profeſs Philautus would have been a 
thundering Preacher : how he pours 
It out! affirmeth, denieth, command- 
eth, &'c.) in which ſenſe tis not 
wocabulum , that ſtgnifics a word Cl 
pray, Gentlemen, remember that, and 
turn down a proof ;) #is not voce- 
buluzs but ſermo (in Greek niy@) 
that is, ſome ſpeech, diſcourſe or ſay- 
ing. Without doubt , if the S0- 
veraign had ſent out Philautus, this 


ſame had been the beginning of his 
FS 4 firſt 
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firſt holding forth. Tis a moſt ad- 
_ mirable introduction to a body of 
Divinity. But to proceed, Phzlan- 
t#s, ſuppoſe the word of God (as.you 
have moſt .painfully and learnedly 
made it out) 1s neither Nous, Pro- 
20nn, Verb, Participle, nor any of the 
reſt, but only the ſpeech or diſcourſe 
of God: I pray do ſo much as let 
me. know. (I deſire.it once more) 
ſome of your beſt reaſons why this 
ſame ſpeech, or diſcourſe of God 
(ſeeing you'l ſo have. it) does not 
oblige us to believe it and. practiſe 
it, unleſs it be authoriz'd by Kettle- 
drums, and Trumpets. 

Phi, Beſt reaſons? what an impu- 
dent trick is this of T:zz, to call for 
my beſt reaſons. any ſurely are good 
enough for ſuch a. fellow as thou 
arts 1n the firſt place, if thou canſt, 
thou art to underſtand that what- 
ever was laid down by Chriſt him- 
_ ſelf, or his 4poſiles after him, as it 
was laid down by him or them, ne- 
ver did, neither does it now at all 
oblige, 
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Tim. | am ſuch a fool, Philautus, 
that methinks I had much rather 
mind, and obſerve what our Sevzonr 
| ſaid , than any thing that can be 
commanded by the General of an 
Army. | 
Phi. You may mind and obſerve 
what you will 3 but (take that from 
me_) you have little thanks for 
your labour. For it does not at all 
oblige, (Lev. p. 284, 285.) as pro- 
pounded by bim. 

Tim. Why ſo? 

Phi. Becaule 'tis not Canonical. 

Tim. Canonical 2 d1d nat Chriſt 
and they that followed him pive 
Articles of Faith, and rales of an 
holy life? 

Phi. Yes: but neither he nor any 
of his Succeſſours did ever lay down 
one obligatory Canon. For ſuch a 
Canon 1s a Rule authoriz'd and in- 
Jjoin'd by the Comman-wealth, &*c. 
and that only 1s truly ſaid to be Ca- 
gonical, which is allow'd of , and 
made Canonical by the Soveraien 5 
Fhat is to ſay which is made*Law in 
2: any 
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any Kingdom : for a Law is the com- 
mandment of that man, or aſſembly 
to whom we have given --- 

Tim. Really, Philantus , if you 
don't leave that trick, ['II get a new 
man to talk withal. | 

Phi. What trick ? 

Tire. You cant come near the 
word Law, but preſently you ſpring 
forth --- ſor a Law is the command- 
ment of that man or aſſembly, &*c. 
and when 'tis every whit to as little 
purpoſe, as 'tis here. 

Phi. To as little purpoſe ? by the 


definition alone of a Law, namely, 


that a Law is the commandment of 
that man, or --- 

Tim. What, ſhall we have it again? 

Phz. I ſay, by that definition of a 
Law it 1s very evident that not any 
one Rule or precept in the whole 
New-Teſtament was an obligatory Ca- 
n0n-: 2.e. did really oblige any man 
living till the New- Teſtament was 
made Law. And I am ſure it never 
was made Lew till --- 

Tivv. Till when? till 'twas made 
| Law. 
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Law. That's all that pPh:/autus will 
engage for : for he's a very wary 
Gameſter, and he's as ſure as can be 
that the Goſpel was never publickly 
owned, nor appointed by any Prince 
to be read in any Kingdom or Com- 
mon- wealth; til] that very day, hour, 
and minute that it was ſo own*d,and 
appointed, ec. Philautus, [ ſay, is 
very ſure of this; and thus much he 
will certainly undertake for, and no 
more. 

Phi. *Tis falle : for I undertake 
further to ſhew, that whatever our 
Saviour propounded to be done in 
order to Salvation (till obedience 
thereunto was commanded by the 
Soveraign-Ruler) was ſo far from 
obliging, that every man, without the 
leaſt injuſtice , might refuſe to ob- 
ſerve --- 

Tiz. For injuſtice, (ſhould you 
have ſaid) 7s &@ breach of the com- 
mandment of that man , or aſſeth- 
bly --- 

"Phs. Should have ſaid ? what, Tz, 
doſt thou undertake to teach me 
what 
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| What I ſhould have faid - don't I 

know when to break of, and when 
togoon? 

Tim. Indeed, Sir, I think that in 
all right the definition of injuſtice 
ought to have come in there: for 
then the buſineſs had been plainly 
demoaſtrued. 

Pkz. 'Tis plainly demonſtrable, 
Tim, that any man might refuſe to 
obey :.hatever our Saviour ſaid (till 
*twas made Law) without being x#- 
Juſt ar vll. 

Timm. Without being #»juſt 2 to 
whom ac vou mean, Philautus £ 

Phi. Yo whom can a man be un- 
juſt but tc his lawſul Soveraign; and 
to thoſe with whom he contracts ac- 
cording to the Laws of his Country. 

Tim. Yes, yes: ſo I thought : I 
knew as well as could be, that the 
demonſtration would be thereabouts. 
_ Pi;, Whatdid you know, Tim? 

. Tire. | know this, Philautus 3 that 
a man may neglect to obey the pre- 
cepts of Chriſt, and yet not be art all 
guilty of tranſporting of Leather, or 
Wool, Phi. 
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Phi. How do you mean, Tim £ 

1im. | mean this, Philextus; ſup- 
poſe I (being a ſubje& of a Kingdom 
wherein there were no poſitive Laws 
againit ſwearing or privete Revenee, 
but plain and ſevere ones againſt 
tranſportation of Leether, and Woot) 
had been preſent at our Sevionr's 
Sermon; and believed him and his 
doftrine - but notwithſtanding had 
{till continued a preat ſweerer, and a 
moſt revengeful wretch 3 thus far I 
durſt venture to fay (and truly. 
you may ſately go along with me) 
that ſwearing , to define it ſtrictly, 
is not tranſportation of Leather, nei- 
ther 1s revenge tranſportation of Wool. 

Phi. Nor are they a dirett breach 
of any other particular Law of the 
Kingdom. 

Tim. How can they poſlibly be ? 
what are you mad, Philautus 2 would 
you have thoſe thing's to be a breach 
of the Lawsof that Kingdom, which 
we have ſuppoſed not to have taken 
notice of any ſuch things? never cer- 
tainly did Catchpole, Pettifogger, For- 
&&7: 
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ger of Wills, more intangle, ſhuffle, 
wrelt , ſcrape, and patch, @*c. to 
bring about their'villanous deſigns - 
than you have rack'd and tortur'd 
thole two poor words of Law and 
Jaſtice to make your ſelf ſingular in 
Irreligion. And as in your Morals, 
ou have thereby endeavour'd to 
debauch hamane nature, and to taint 
the very foundations of praGical rea- 
ſon - ſo here you uſe the ſame filly 
artifice to fruſtrate the intentions of 
. Chriſts coming into the World, 
and to void the obligation of thoſe 
Precepts that he Jeft behind him. 
Phi, You much miſtake me, T7, 
if you think me to be againſt Chriſt, 
or his Precepts : for Faith in him, 
and obedience to Laws is all that 1 
count neceſſary to Salvati-n. But thus 
much I fay further , that- nothing 
which either our $4270ur or his Apo- 
files propounded was truly Law, or 
did oblige ; for neither he, nor they 
had any Kingdom. And though there 
were many Kizgdoms in the World; 
over which Chriſt, if he had pleas'd, 
might 
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might havechalleng'd to himſelf the 
Soveraign Power; yet tis plain, that 
he utterly diſown'd all ſuch publick 
and Regal authority, by ſaying, zry 
Kingdom is not of this World. Now, 
ſay I, (Lev. p. 286._ they that have 
uo Kingdom, can make no Laws. 

Tim. Well rhimad, Philautus ! 
Kingdom and Law. 

Phi. Why, can any man, Tim, 
make a Law, that 1s, give out ſome 
rule to be obſerved in a Nation, who 
has no Nation to give it to? mult 
not a man have Soveraign Tight to 
do it, and ſtrength and authority to 
make it take effect ? 

Tims. Truly, Philantus , I cannot 
forbear to ſay, that if a private Coun- 
try-Gentleman, in a rainy day, ſhould 
contrive a ſet of Laws; and fend 
them, by the packet Boats into Fo- 
reign Countries, to look for a Nation, 
and people to obſerve them; but that 
ſome of his Laws may chance to come 
home again unobſerved. 

Phz. No queſtion, Tim, but that 
they would : and the reaſon is be- 
caule 
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cauſe all Nations are ready ſtock'd : 
and there's never a void Nation for 
the Gentleman to vent his Laws in: 
and a Law is no Law, but where it 1s, 
or ought to be obeyed. 

Tiwe. But, I ſuppoſe, you don't 
look upon our Seviorr (who was im- 
mediately ſent from God, and whom 
we believe, not minding what you 
do, to be the Son of God; to be 
only a private perſon. Surely, Phi- 
Lantus, 1f you believe any God at 
all, you muſt alſo believe that he 
can both make and protect Laws 
without diſpoſleſſing of Princes, and 
keeping his ſtanding- Armies. You 
may remember that Chriſt could vio- 
leatly have been reſcued by rwelv: 
Legions of Angels: and could have 
ſent for as many to have enforc'd 
his Do@rine : which if he had done, 
then poſſibly it might have agreed 
with your great curioſity to have ad- 
mitted his Precepts to have had the 
force of Laws: but, why do [ talk 
to Philautns of ſuch v4in-Philoſophy 
as twelve Legions of Angels; which 
£9 
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to him are only twelve Legions of 
Phantaſmi ; all to be diſcomfited with 
the brandiſhing of Horn-knites, and 
the blaſt of Elder-Guns ? 

Phi. [ don't at all regard, Ti#z, any 
of all this: being molt fully afſur'd 
that | never read that Chriſt was 
choſen ſapream- Magiſtrate of any 
place. 

Tim. Neither did you, I warrant 
you, ever read that he was ſo much 
as Choſen Over-ſeer, or Church-Warden 
of any Pariſh. 

Pi. You are prophane, Tim. 

Tin. | bleſs God, that I believe 
Chriſt to be his Son; and that I am 
more oblig'd to obſerve his Precepts 
(without your 1ndulgent favouring 
them to be termed Laws) than the 
mort 1mmediate and direci com- 
mands of all the Princes in the 
World: and he that believes other- 
wiſe, I ſuppoſe, is the man that juſtly 
deſerves the title of prophane. 

Phi. You may believe what you 
will, 7T;#2 : but 'tis plain that Chriſt 
never took vpon himſelf the Govern- 
V ment 
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ment of any Nation neither would 
he accept of any placeof authority 
or publick employment. 

Tir.. And | pray, Philautus, what 
do you think might be the reaſon 
of it 2 don't you think it was for 
fear people ſhould not only believe 
his doctrine , but count themſelves 
oblig'd to prattiſe it 2 was not that, 
Philautus , think you the buſineſs ? 
was it not to prevent ſome ſuch great 
ablurdity and inconvenience that 
might have happen'd in the World? 
whereas now every one enjoys a moſt 
reaſonable and bleſſed Liberty : and 
if the Goſpel ſt4tds with a mans con- 
venience,and be the faſhionable Book 
at Court , it may- then be read and 
practis'd not without (ome delight, 
and benefit - but when it either 
croſſes my own particular intereſt, 
or the irreſiſtible humour of my moſt 
dreadful Prince , thanks be to God, 
there be other judicious and practi- 
cal Authors, in which a retired and 
ſtudious Gentleman may make ſbift 
fo ſpend his time, without any ways 

. diſobliging 
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diſobliging Gods ſecond repreſenta- 
tive, Jeſus Chriſt. This, Philautus, 
is ſuch a kind of devout meditation 
as, I ſuppoſe , you take bed-ward. 
And from hence any one, that is not 
utterly blind, may plainly perceive, 
what 1t 1s that you count obligation < 
that 1s, when a man 1s ſo chain'd, 
rop'd or chorded down-to his bar- 
gain that he can't poſſibly avoid ſub- 
mitting tot; ſuch a man and none 
elſe will you allow to be truly ob- 
lig'd, Neither muſt he* be faſten'd 
with ſich Chains and Chords as the 
joysand terrors of anotherlifez for 
they are at a great diſtance, and 
with Philautas, very metaphorical : 
but he is for viſible Grammatical 
Hemp, and Iron, ſuch as grow upon, 
and is digged out of the Earth. 
Where theſe things be, there's rea-. 
ſon, law, juſtice, and obligation; but 
where they are mifling, a man is as 
free as any fiſh in the Ocean, Thus 
if a man, ſippoſe, has an hundred 
ponnd weight of ſhackles about him, 
and be under good ſtore of locks; I 

T 3 believe 
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believe Phzlautus will grant ſuch an 
one to be very properly and (trictly 
oblig'd not to ride an Hunting - and 
if a man has half a dozen Pikes tick- 
ling him at the tail, *tis likely that 
he allo may be Jook'd upon as ob- 
ligd to march on - but if I pri- 
vately without either witneſs or 
writings borrow a hundred pounds 
of a friend --- 

Phi. If you do, you ought to pay 
it him again, upon demand, 

Tim. | ought? why ſo; how am 
I obligd > where's the ſhackles, 
.-waere's the Piles, E*c 2 

Phi. But you know well enough, 
Tim, that you did really and truly 
borrow of him ſo much money. 

Tir. Yes, Sir, that I do very well : 
but do you think, Philautrs , that 
when a Gentleman has intruſted me 
with ſuch a great ſecret as an hun- 
dred pounds, that I am ſuch a great 
Booby, as to blab out this in oper: 
Court £ 

Phi. But you forget Conſcience all 
this while, Ti. 
Tithe, 
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Tim. No more than you have for- 
gotten it 1n all your writings. Can't 
I ſay to Conſcience, Conchee Con- 
ſcience : down Conſcience : cloſe 
and be (ſti]] Confcience. That man 
certainly is a very paſſionate fool, 
that has ſo little command of his 
mouth, as not to be able to keep it 
ſhut, when *tis ſo much to his diſad- 
vantage to open it. And ſecizg we 
are faln upon Conſcience, Philanty, 
Jet us put one caſe more : ſuppoſe 
you find a Neighbour of yours in a 
Ditch, juſt ready to periſh : whoſe 
life, by wetting the end of your Cane, 
you might eaſily preſerve --- 

Phi. O, help him out, help him 
out, by all means. What a Man, a 
Neighbour, and a Chriſtian and not 
help him out ! 

Tins. To what purpoſe? do you 
owe him a helping out, or do you 
lay in one aforehand ? you don't con- 
fider, Philautus, that the end of your 
Cane being wetted may catch cold 
and this cold (by motion) may creep 
up to your hand 3 and ſeifing your 
V 3 hand, 
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hand, by degrees it may get intothe 
whole maſs of blood: and fo bring 
you into ſume dangerous diſtemper 3 
a diſtemper that may coſt you ano- 
ther conſe/ſzon - and if the Biſhop be 
out of the way 3 you mult then ſend 
for the Lord Licutenant of the Conmiy- 
for he'l do as well as t'other being 
commiſhon'd by the Prince : and, of 
the two, 1s the beſt and ſafeſt Con- 
Jefſour : for he is one of the immedi- 
ate Lientenants , under Gods Liewte- 
art; and, if need be, can raiſe all 
his MG/:t:a, to defend ſuch a confe(- 
ſion as he and you ſhall agree upon. 
I ſay, Philantus, ſeeing your helping 
him out may occaſion you ſo much. 
trouble, if I were you, I'd een let 
our Neighbour paſs on in the buſi- 
neſs, he has begun. For if you don't, 
there is {t1]] one much greater mif- 
chief that you don't think of. 

Phi. What's that ? 

Tiz. If, Philautus, you help him 
aut of the Ditch now : you muſt 
needs ſo contrive it , that he may 
help. you out another time. 


Phi. 
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Phz. To whatend, I prethee, 7x2, 
ſhould I wet and endanger my ſelf 
when I need not? 

Tirn, There is a molt abſolute ne- 
ceſlity of it. For if you omit to 
do't; this Neighbour of yours will 
be your utter Enemy, deſpiſe you, 
hate you, and as certainly contrive 
your death , as you help'd him out 
of the Ditch. 

Phz. If 1 thought ſo , Tim, he 
ſhould e'en have gone on, for all 
Philantus, till he came to the bot- 
tom. What, ſhall I be thus rewar- 
ded for my great pains, and cle- 
mency ? ſhall he conſpire to take 
away my life, becauſe I endanger'd 
mine own, to ſave his ? this truly is 
very fine ingenuity, and morality ! 

Tirs. Tis juſt ſuch 3zgenuous mora- 
lity as you teach your Diſciples, and 
would have them to practiſe. To 
have received, ((ay you, Lev. P- 
481.) from one, to whom we think 
our ſelves equal, greater benefits thar 
there is hope to requite , diſpoſeth to 
counterfeit love 3 (meer countertcit 
V 4. lave : 
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love: he may come, Phzlaytxs, to 
your Bedlide Morning and Evening, 
and there aſk you bleſſing, and pre- 
tend to adore and worſhip you ; but 
all this is only to ſpy out ſome cun- 
ning place to lay a Barrel of Gun- 
powder, and to blow you up: for, 
as you go on very morally ) ſ#ch be- 
 nefits do really produce ſecret hatred; 
and puts a man into the eſtate of a 
deſperate Debtor, that in declining the 
ſreht of his Creditor , tacitely wiſhes 
him there, where he mieht never ſec 
him more. ( That would be juſt your 
caſe, Philautus 5 for the ingenuons 
Neighbour, whom you have ſo much 
oblig d, may, as was ſaid, pretend 
to come to ſee you, but at his heart 
he wiſhes ten thouſand Devils would 
fetch you away, ſo that he might 
never ſee you again) for, as you 
further go on, benefits oblige 3 and ob- 
ligation is thraldom:; and unrequita- 
ble obligation, perpetual thraldom,which 
7s to ones equal hateful. 

Phi. What a wondring you make, 
Ti14, at this ſentence? whereas, I am 
confident 
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confident, I could prove the truth of 
it from Hiſtories of all Ages. 

Tim. | don't at aii queſtion, but 
that in all Ages you may find Rogues 
and Raſkals, ſomewhere or other : 
and *tis olain that that's the very 
method you took, [to make up your 
moral Philoſophy. And whereas other 
Writers upon that ſubject were ſo 
civil to humane nature. and (tudious 
of the good of Mankind as to draw 
their obſervations from the moſt 
brave, the moſt vertuous, ani moſt 
generous of Men and Princes : Phz- 
lautus (as may have formerly beea 
hinted) that he might be {i;oular, 
and ſufficiently ſcandalize his own 
kind, appeals to nothing <l!e but to 
the very dreps, and fink; to the molt 
vile and moſt unreaſonable practices 
for his Authority. Obligation 3s thral- 
dom ! and unrequitable obligation per- 
petual thraldom and hateful ! 

Fhi. What, han't you done won- 
dring yet, Tim? 

Tires, No, Sir : and I ſay further 
he that thinks ſo, and behaves _ 
ſe] 
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ſelf accordingly : thinks non-ſenſe, 
and behaves himſelf like a Beaſt. 

Phi, How do you know, T3», but 
that Kings may have done ſo? 
Tim, And how can I help it, if 
Kings won't live and act like men? 
why, Phzlautus, for all your bounti- 
ful condeſcentions and mighty cringes 
to him that has the ſupream Autho- 
rity; I believe that ſuch an one, if 
he don't obſerve the laws of nature 
(whichare known well enough with- 
out his interpretation.) may as plain- 
ly and eaſily be proved a Tyrant, in 
the Conrt of reaſon; as anordinary 
Subject that refuſeth to obey bis Laws, 
may be proved a Rebel in Weſtmin- 
ſter-Hall. But we are not at lea- 
ſure, Phileutus , for that diſpute 
now. 

Phi, If you be, I am ready for 
you : but if you ben't then let me 
tell you; that it is thought by ſome 
that Sir William. Stanley far'd neer 
the better for his overmuch-obliga- 
tion that he laid upon King Henry 
the 74h. in Baſworth-field. 

Titles 
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Tims. If, upon that very accompt; 
he far'd the worſe, I ſay --- 

Phi. What do you ſay? What, 
Tizr, prate agaipſt Kings? 

Tire. No, Sir 3 but I ſay that his 
preſent Majeſty (God blels him) is 
a reaſonable aud great man, as well as 
a great King : who, when highly ob- 
lig'd by a late ſabjeF, could never 
be perſwaded, by your ſort of puny, 
and z!|-natur'd Politicians, to think it 
tedious or reproachful ſo to be. 

Phi. That was becauſe he was his 
ſaperiour, and able to requite him3 
but the obligation which I obſerve 
to be hateful is anrequitable obliga- 
#70, ſuch as 13, for the moſt part, 
only amongſt equals. | 

Tim. Come, come Philautus 3 for 
a need you can hate without ftanding 
upon the curiolity of equals: for if 
the obligation be but unrequitable, 
let it be where | will, 'tis hateful 
to you. And upon this accompt, I 
{uppoſe, it may be that ſeeing our 
bleſſed Saviour has laid , by ;his 
Death, an i»finjite and nerequitable 
o | obligation 
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obligation upon all Mankind; there- 
fore to revenge this kindneſs, you 
renounce both him and his Goſpel. 

Phi. This is only railing, Tim, to 
which I have been ſo long accuſtom'd; 
that I am pretty well ſeaſon'd againſt 
it, For (ti]] I keep. to this that no- 
thing can be a Law, that is, a Pre- 
cept that obliges, unleſs he that lays 
it down has both axthority to do it, 
and coercive ſecular-power to make it 
g00d, 

Tim. And would any man in the 
World, but ſuch a mad one as Phj- 
lautus, thipk that a Commiſſion, ſuch 
as our Saviour had from the great 
God of Heaven and Earth ſhould be 
of leſs authority than a ticket from 
Jack of Auſtria, or any tiny-earthly 
Potertate: or that thoſe eternal re- 
wards and puniſhments which our 
Saviour plainly promiſes and threa- 
tens ſhould be leſs obliging than run- 
ning the Gantelet, or an hours ſet- 
ting in the ſtocks ? but I know very * 
well what it 1s that Philautus drives 
at : 9wiz..if our Saviour had either 
determin'd 
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determin'd the breadth of Stuffs, or 
the weight of bread - or had ſet a 
certain w2#lF# or fine preſently to be 
levy'd upon every iniquity, then 
poſſibly he might have paſled for a 
Lawgiver 3 and his word might have 
been taken without a Canonicel Cer- 
tificate from two Juſtices of the 
Peace. But to lay that he that lives 
and dies in lin ſhall be eternally 
dammn'd, was only a figurative expreſ- 
ſton, and a meer frolick which Chriſ? 
began, and ſpoke to his Apoſtles and 
Diſciples to put about. 

Phi. I am ſure that the Goſpel 
would find but very little entertain- 
ment, were it not for the Sword of 
Juſtice. 

Tims. Why what, I pray, does the 
Sword of Juſtice towards the making 
the Goſpel oblige 2 does the Magi- 
flrate thruſt down the Goſpel into his 
Subjets bellies, with his Sword of 
Juſtice ? if he did, twould do them 

ut very little good. For 'tis plain, 
Philantus, to any one that knows 
what 
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what belongs to Religion; that this 
fame Sword of Juſtice which 1s to 
make the Scriptures Canonical has fo 
very little of any obliging vertue in 
it, that he that does not count him- 
ſelf oblig'd to obey the Precepts of 
Chriſt, only becauſe Chriſt gave 
them (7. e. without your Sword of 
Tuftice) 1s as far from lalvation, 
as one that never heard of Chriſt 
at all. 

Phz. T ſuppoſe you don't imagine, 
Tim, the command of a lawſwl Prince 
to blaſt the obligation of the 
Goſpel. 

Tim. No: but, I ſuppoſe, he that 
obeys the Goſpel only out of com- 
plaiſance to his Prince , will obey 
any other Book out of the ſame 
eomplaiſance 3 having no other God, 
nor Religion, but Power and the 
Sword. | 

phi. *Tisa very ſtrange thing to 
me that the commands of Prtnces 
ſhould have ſuch little vertuve in 
them ; whereas the chief etiing that 
our 
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our Saviovr order'd his Diſciples ta 
Preach , was obedience to Magt- 
ſtrates. And therefore St. Paxl bids 
Chilciren to obey their Parents in all 
things 5 and ſervants iv all things to 
obey their Maſters : now, if it was 
Chriſts mind that ſuch little Poten- 
tates, as Fathers and Maſters of Fa- 
milies, ſhould be obey'd in all things 
what ſhall we ſay to Fathers and Ma- 
ſters of Kingdoms ? 

Tim. What ſhall we ſay ? we muſt 
ſay that they muſt be obey'd in more 
than all things. 

Phi. Ta more than all things? 
that's non-ſenſe, Tize, and impoſſi- 
ble. But it was certainly our Savi- 
ours intention that they ſhould be 
obey'd as far as was poſlible, z.e. in 
all rhings. 

Tire. Without donbt, Sir - and 
therefore when our Saviour Preach'd 
up obedience to Aagifirates, and 
ſaid that he came not fo deftroy but 
Fullfil the Law, his meaning certainly, 
Philaniss,mult be this : viz. © Wheres 
-* 88, 
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© as I, who am the true Son of God, 
«© am come into the World to give 
& Salvation, and the true means lead- 
* tng thereunto; which are meek- 
<« nels, ſobriety, fidelity, charigy, &c. 
<c yet, not to deceive. you, you are 
< to know that at preſent, I am only 
© 10 a private capacity 3 and this 1s 
& no command, but only my private 
© opinion, judgment and advice: and 
< therefore if the ſupream Magpiltrate 
< calls upon you to cheat, lye, (wear, 
© whore, (iak, damn; and to deſpiſe 
* and renounce me and my doctrine 3 
« hever boggle or ſtand to conſider 
© of it ; but do't, do't « miad not 
«*atall what I ſaid : for I call'd in 
* now, only by the by: and this is 
«© a time only of friendly counſel 
<* and invitation. My time of com- 
* manding 1s not as yet come. But 
6c T ſhall have a time of it afterwards; 
© and that a very great one, when 
«[ come to be ſeated at Jeruſalem 
< and then[ ſhall have great (trength 
* and a long Retinue - but 1n the 

mean 
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<« mean while --- obey in all things, 
© whatever I ſay to the contrary. 
This 1s the very truth and bot- 
tom, Philautas, of all your Chriſt;- 
anity. 

Phz. T am ſure of this, that net- 
ther Chriſt nor his Apoſtles did any 
thing more than counſel and invite; 
never did he, or they impoſe, or 
command. 

Tim. That is, when Chriſt ſent 
out his Diſciples to preach the Goſ- 
pel, he did not bid them fire a 
Muſket at every ſentence : and 
when St. Paxl exharted the Corin- 
thians to ſtand faſt in the Faith; he 
did not bid them dot, in the Kizgs 
name. 

Phi. No; nor in any other name 
of ſeculer Authority. 

Timm. No; for according to you, 
they only went up and down the 
World cryine the Goſpel - for a 
Preacher (as you obſerve) in Latin 
1s Preco; that 1s, a Cryer or Procla- 
mation-maker and as the Prophet Fſay 

X (Leve 
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(Lev. p. 286.) invites and calls: ho, 
every man that thirſteth, &c. lo they 
that were ſent out to preach the 
Goſpel did nothing more, but knock 
at mens doors, and cryed ho, will 
you have any Goſpel within ? or 
elſe got upon a ſtool in the Market, 
and made Proclamation of the Goſ- 
pel there 3 which, according to Phi- 
lautus, (without any ſin) need not 
be any more minded than the ſinging 
of a Ballad: for Chriſt has no King- 
dom as yet ; and where no Kingdom, 
there's no command,and conſequent- 
ly no obligation. T hat a Philoſopher 
and Poet ſhould write this for ſenſe or 
witz or that any body elſe ſhould 
take it for ſuch in the reading ! for, 
as for Religion, that's not to be re- 
garded. 

Phz. T am ſure I have had many a 
ſerious thought about Religion : and 
have been very careful to keep a 
Conſcience void of offence towards 
God, and towards my lawful Prince - 
for my lawful Prince 1s to be minded. 
Timm. 
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Time. Yes, Sir, your Prince mult 
be minded : and truty you have 
complemented up a fine one. But 
let me tell you he's not abſolute and 
perfect, till you have remov'd one 
objeFion. 

Phi. What's that ? 

Timr., You muſt needs take away 
Heaver: and Hell - but eſpecially 
Hell. 

Phz. I don't take away Hell. 

Tim. No; not quite;but you make 
ſuch a little, pretty, eafie, reaſona- 
ble, convenient Hell for villains, 
Traytors, Tyrants, and Atheiſts, as ne- 
ver was invented. *© Let me ſee, 
«© ſay you (Lev. p. 238.) I have 
«© promis'd my lawful Prince (or the 
« Oltler) to blaſpheme God , re- 
© nounce Chriſt and burn my 
< Bible - and for Peace and Govern- 
© ment have advis'd others to do 
< the like: but there be ſome ſqueam- 
< iſh, Clergyfied, diſloyal Simpletons 
<« that will he afraid of Hell. There- 
<« fore I muſt needs make a little, 

X 2 «c pretty, 
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<« pretty, tiny Heil. For otherwiſe 
© my Eternal Almighty Prince may 
©« chance to be diſubey'd, and the 
& Peace diſturbed. I ſhall only give 
you molt of your own words, and 
ſo take leave. Ceeing, ſay you, 
that the maintaimance of civil ſociety 
dependeth on juſtice, and juſtice on the 
power of life and Gu. ath. axd other leſs 
reward: and puniſhments reſiding in 
them that have the Soveraignty of the 
Common-wealth;and ſceing that tis im 
poſſible that a Commoun-wealth ſhould 
ſtarnd,where any other than theSoveraien 
hath a power of giving ereater rewards 
than life; and of inflicting greater pu- 
2iſhments than death + and ſeeing ſur- 
#her that it is reported by Poets aud ſome 
Bag pipe Divines, that Fternal life is 
a greater reward than the life preſent, 
and Fternal torment a greater puniſh- 
ment,than the death of nature; there- 
fore, ſay you, let us make a pretty 
good Heaven, to invite people to 
obedience to Magiſtrates : but a very 
little Hell (about the bigneſs of a 
Suartane 
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Duartan- Ague) for fear people ſhould 
obey God more than Men. And ac- 
cordingly you dot. 

Phi. \My Hell is a very reaſonable 
Hell - 

Ticr, I remember ſoa much of it 
that ail the men that ever were 1n 
the World are to live upon earth at 
the ſame times; :nd {© {, twey?l ar 
up one another in a day and a night 
or thereabouts, for want of pafture. 
Caſt it up and you'! find it ſo : you 
are a Mathematician: and ſo fare- 
well. 

Phi, What won't you talk a little 
about the Trinity, ce 

Tim. I know what Perſons ſigni- 
fies in the Dictionary, and therein 
lies all your Divinity. And there- 
fore, I ſay again, Farewell, 


THE END. 


